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PREFACE 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



Since the publication of the first edition, new and 
important light has been thrown upon that portion 
of St. Luke's narrative which records the events 
in Crete, (the only portion of the voyage in which 
the evidence was deficient,) by the observations of 
subsequent visitors. 

In conformity with the plan I have adopted of 
putting my readers in possession of the proofs upon 
which my conclusions rest, I have included in the 
Appendix the communications on the subject with 
which I have been favoured, which are as follows:— 

No. !• A letter which David Urquhart, Esq., 
M.P., kindly wrote to me, upon, observing in my 
account of the voyage a difficulty respecting the 
identity of Lutro with the antient Phenice, 
caused by an impression, which I found to prevail 
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Tl FREFACE TO 

amongst naral officers^ that there were no ship- 
harbours on the soath coast of Crete; assuring me, 
from his own knowledge, that Lutro was ^ an ad- 
mirable harbonr.'^ 

Xo. 2. Extracts from letters from Captain 
Spratt B.N., author of Travels in Lycia, who 
visited this part of Crete in 1853, giving an ac- 
count of his observations there. 

jN^o. 3* Extract frtmi the Journal of the St. 
Ursula, the yacht of Hugh Tennent, Esq., of Well, 
park, Glasgow, from the graphic pen of my friend 
and relative, the Rev. George Brown, who accom- 
panied him. 

In his late cruise in the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Tennent devoted several days to the exploration of 
that portion of the Cretan coast which was visited 
by St. PauL It is only necessary to refer to 
the journal of the proceedings of himself and his 
friends to see with what complete success their 
researches have been crowned.* 



* The Appendix harmg been printed before Mr. Tennenfs reiorn, I 
hare to add the fdkmimg infonnfltion, which I haie reeehred from him and 
Mr, Brown. 

After lifliting Egypt, the yacht retained to Crete, encoontered the 
Earodydon a second time, on the 19th of Eebi, and Uxk shelter in Lntro 
(Port Fhenice), whidi Mr. Brown describes as smooth as a miH pond. 
Hie master of the yacht remarks: ** The east winds never blow home in 
the pon of Lntro. We were twice cangfat with the Tnunontana, or north 
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It will be observed that in 1853, Captain Spratt 
discovered an antient causeway and ruins, which 

wind, which blows off in fearful squalls, but on arriving close under the 
high land, a good half mile to the east of the port, it fell calm, and con- 
tinued 80 to the harbour.** At this visit Mr. Brown took an accurate copy 
pf the inscription mentioned in page 266. It is as follows : — 

JOVI . SOLI . OPTIMO . MAXIMO . 

8ERAPIDI . ET. OMNIBVS . DitS . ET . 

IMPERATORI . CAESARi. NERVAE . 

TRAJANO . AVG . GERMAN ICO . DACICO. 

EPICTETVS . LIBERTVS . TABVLARIV8 

CVRAM . AGENTE . OPERIS . DIONYSIO . 

80STRATI . FILIO . ALEXANDRINO . CVBERNATORE 

NAVIS . PARASEMO . ISOPHARIA 1 CL .THEONIS. 

This interesting and important inscription may be translated thus: — 

" Epictetus the freedman and Recorder (Notary) to Japiter O. M., to 
^rapis, and all the Gods, and to the Emp. Caesar, Nerva, Trajan, Augustus, 
Germanicns, Dacicus. The work was superintended by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, the son of Sostratus, and master of the ship whose sign is Iso- 
pharia — of the fleet of Theon." 

It proves, in the first place, the prolonged stay of a. ship of Alexandria at 
Fort Phenice, otherwise the master of the Isopharia could not have had 
lime to superintend ** the work *' whatever it was,— Kslearly pointing to a case 
of wintering in this harbour ; and, in the next place, it proves the accuracy 
with which St. Luke employs the nautical terminology of Alexandrian 
seamen in his designations of the master r^ Kvfitpir/irp (xxviL 11.), 
Gubematore (Inscr.), and of the ship iraptuHifi^ (xxviiL 11.), parasemo 
(Inscr.). The Tabularius was an officer of importance in the fleets of the 
antients, as appears from the inscription given in the Lexicon Antiquitatum 
Bomanornm Fetisci, i. 458. 

CINCIO . L . F . SABINIANO . TABULARIO . CLASS. RAVENN. 

We can now understand the reasons for the anxiety of the master and 
owner of St. Fanl's ship to move to what appears to have been one of the 
winter stations between Alexandria and Italy. On the other hand, we can 
now see that the advice given by St. Faul to remain at Fair Havens was in 
every point of view sound and judicious : we must remember that the situa- 
tion of a ship unprovided with a compass was, when blown out to sea at 
a season when neither sun nor stars could be seen, aU but desperate. Now 
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X FBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

graphers, neither agrees with Strabo's account as to 
distance or as to its being a seaport ; it is, therefore, 
erroneous, and the difficulty in question is removed.' 
In the first edition I prefixed to the voyage 
" Notices of the Life and Writings of St. Luke," and 
added a separate dissertation " On the Sources of 
St. Luke's Writings." In this edition I have 
rewritten the whole, and combined both articles 
in " a Dissertation on the Life and Writings of 
St. Luke." The importance of the matter in a his- 
torical view must be my excuse for stating so' 
fully the evidence which St. Luke's own writings^ 
the epistles of St. Paul, and the works of the early 
fathers furnish. In the former dissertation on 
the origin of St. Luke's writings, it wa& necessary 
to enter at great length into the question of the 
origin and connection of the first three gospels. 
Having, however, in a separate work *, given the 
whole evidence which a minute comparison of these 
gospels affords, as well as the conclusions which 
necessarily flow from it, I limit myself in the 
present work to so much of the subject as is ne-* 
cessary to elucidate the sources of the writings o^ 
St Luke. 

* Dissertation of the Origin of the Gospels, &c., Svo. Edin. 1853. 
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I am indebted to the talented marine painter, Mr. 
Smartly of St Heliers, for having combined artistical 
effect with the most rigid adherence to the authorities I 
furnished him with ; and as it is my object in every case 
to put my reader in possession of the evidence upon which 
my conclusions are founded, I shall here enumerate them. 

In the first place, I showed him on the chart the situa- 
tion in which the ship must have been anchored, and the 
direction of the wind.. He has represented the sea as it 
must have been running at the time, certainly without ex- 
aggeration ; the dark clouds indicate the coming rain ; 
whilst a gleam of the morning sun illuminates the sail 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Tradition, from time immemorial, has pointed out 
a bay in the island of Malta as the scene of St. PauFs 
shipwreck. It has never been known by any other 
name than " Gala di S. Paolo," or St. Paul's Bay. 
There is no more effectual mode of perpetuating 
the memory of events than that of naming places 
after them ; but, although we can scarcely have a 
stronger case of traditional evidence than the pre- 
sent, in the following inquiry I attach no weight 
to it whatever. I do not even assume the authen- 
ticity of the narrative of the voyage and shipwreck 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles, but scruti- 
nise St. Luke's account of the voyage precisely a^ 
I would those of Baffin or Middleton*, or of any 

* At the commencement of this century the accounts of those two 
navigators were held to be apocryphal, and their discoveries expunged 
from our maps ; but in both cases their veracity has been established 
by the same process to which I am subjecting the account of St. 
Luke : the localities have been examined by subsequent visitors, and 
found to agree with the narratives. 
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antient voyage of doubtful authority, or involving 
points on which controversies have been raised. 
A searching comparison of the narrative, with the 
localities where the events so circumstantially re- 
lated are said to have taken place, with the aids 
which recent advances in our knowledge of the 
geography and the navigation of the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean supply, accounts for every 
transaction — clears up every difficulty — and ex- 
hibits an agreement so perfect in all its parts as to 
admit but of one explanation, namely, that it is a 
narrative of real events, written by one personally 
engaged in them, and that the tradition respecting 
the locality is true. 

Although many volumes have been written upon 
a question connected with this voyage, namely, 
whether St. Paul was wrecked at Malta or Meleda 
in the Adriatic, I am not aware that any such 
comparison as the one I am about to attempt 
has yet been made * ; none, indeed, could have 
been made with success in the hitherto imperfect 

* Boysen, *' De difficili Pauli Itinere," with a promising title, throws 
no L'ght on the subject. Major BenneFs paper, '* On the Voyage and 
Place of Shipwreck of St. Paul" (Archadogioj vol. xxi.), belongs to 
the series of works on the controversy above alluded to. He had no 
personal knowledge of the supposed locality, and therefore had to 
contend with imaginary difficulties. It is written with that caution 
and candour which distinguishes him. The conclusion he has arrired 
at is, as might be expected, that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck. 
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State of our knowledge of the geography of the 
Levant, and of the ships and seamanship of the 
antients. For all purposes of minute comparison, 
our acquaintance with either of these subjects was 
worse than useless, and only calculated to mislead. 
Nothing, for instance, could be more erroneous 
than the charts of the south coast of Crete, where 
so many events of importance to the right under- 
standing of the occurrences of the voyage took 
place, or of Malta, where it terminated in ship- 
wreck.* 

Had the geographers of former days been con- 
tented, without filling up conjecturally the spaces 
in their maps, about which they were ignorant, 
or only given us " elephants instead of towns," 
we should have had but little reason to complain ; 
but they more frequently did the very reverse, and 
gave us towns instead of elephants. In one of the 
French Admiralty charts of 1738, the southern 
promontory of Crete, now called Cape Matala, and 
the great bight (the Gulf of Messara) to the west 
of it, are altogether omitted, and the line of the 
coast represented as nearly straight. On the other 

* Dr. Bloomfidd, in his ''Becensio Synoptica,** refers to the map of 
Malta of Cluverius, for the spit of land which forms the place where 
two seas meet (totov dt9a\a<T<rov). The spit, or " ness," is eridentlj 
the present site of Valetta ; but the map has scarcelj an j resembknce 
to Malta. 
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hand, Sanson, in his great map of Crete*, " E 
Conatibus Geographicis," as it is entitled, exhibits 
projections and indentations where none really exist ; 
and in particular he has represented an extensive 
promontory in the centre of the Gulf of Messara, 
upon which he has placed the town of Assos, evi- 
dently for the purpose of accommodating his Geo- 
graphy to the narrative of St. Luke ; so, that, 
whether we translate the word " atrtrov " (Acts, xxvii. 
13.) into " Assos," as it is rendered in the Vulgate, 
or " close by," as in the English translation, we are 
sure that the account and map will agree with 
each other. 

Recent surveys have, however, corrected these 
errors, and furnished us with a correct outline of 
the coasts of Crete. t The soundings are not yet 



♦ Appended to " Meursii Creta," Opera^ iii. 143. In Dapper's map 
{Description de VArchipel, p. 385.) there is neither cape nor bight. 
Fair Havens and the citj of Lasea are placed at the east end of 
Crete ; and Claudos (the island of Clauda), according to the longitude 
of Ptolemy, at the opposite extremity. 

t The British survey now carrying on has not yet extended to the 
south coast of Candia. I am, however, assured by officers engaged in 
it that the coast lines of the late French Admiralty chart are ex- 
tremely accurate. I have accordingly made use of it in the chart of 
the south coast of Crete ; I have also used it in that part of the general 
chart of the voyage which lies to the east of long. 24°, the meridian 
where Admiral Smyth's chart of the '* western division of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea " terminates. See however the Appendix, Numbers I. IL 
andin. 
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filled in ; but this is immaterial in the earlier pro- 
ceedings of St, Paul and his companions. At Malta, 
where we require to know not only the outline and 
peculiar features of the coast, but the soundings 
and nature of the bottom, we have Admiral Smyth's 
chart of the island, and, above all, his plan of 
St. PauFs Bay, to a scale of 8-6 inches to the mile*, 
which leave nothing to be desired with regard to 
the hydrography of this part of the voyage. 

Next in importance to a correct knowledge of 
the geography is that of the peculiarities of ancient 
navigation ; but there is no department of classical 
antiquity about which we are so much in the dark. 
I have not met with any modem author on the 
subject who has not left it more obscure than he 
found it, chiefly from a want of practical know- 
ledge of the science, t Translators and commen- 



* I question if modem science has ever done more to confirm an 
antient author than Admiral Smyth's survey of St. PauFs Bay has done 
in the present case. The soundings alone would have furnished a 
conclusive test of the truth of the narrative. To the common reader, 
the mention of twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms indicates nothing 
more than the decreasing depth which every ship experiences in ap- 
proaching the land ; but when we come to consider the number of 
conditions which must be fulfilled in both instances where the depth 
is mentioned, in order to make the chart and narrative agree, we must 
admit that a perfect agreement cannot be accidental. I refer the 
reader for the details of the coincidences to the Narrative of the 
Voyage. 

t M. Jal, author of a late work entitled " Archaeologie Navale,*' 
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tators have necessarily had recourse to the writings 
of authors who have treated de re navali antiqua 
as authorities ; and the consequence is, that there is 
scarcely a single nautical term in the narrative 
which is correctly rendered, and even when one 
is, the reader has no certainty that the meaning 
is the right one, for he will rarely find two com- 
mentators agreed in opinion respecting it. 

We are not, however, to suppose that men of 
learning and research offer conjectures at random ; 
all of them have some grounds to go upon, and it 
is only by testing their conclusions by a careful 
examination of the data upon which they rest 
them, and by rejecting such as we can prove to 
be erroneous, that we can hope to arrive at the 
true explanation of the terms. This I have at- 
empted ; but I found it a work of much greater 
labour than I anticipated. Even the verification of 
quotations is anything but an easy task ; we often 
meet with errors in the references, and every an- 
tient author has not a verbal index to guide us in 
searching for passages. 



and Captain Beechey, R. N., are to be excepted from this last remark ; 
but M. Jal is rather a mediseval than a classical antiquary; and 
Captain Beechej's remarks on antient ships, appended to his travels 
in Africa, are avowedly taken from Potter. His observations on the 
rate of sailing of antient ships are, however, valuable, and I have 
availed myself of them. 
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But it is not enough to discover the passages, 
or even to assure ourselves, from the context, that 
we understand the meaning of the author ; we must, 
by comparing him with other authorities, satisfy 
ourselves that he understood what he was writing 
about, and is correct in his terminology. Those 
who trust implicitly to antient authors will not 
infrequently be led into error, particularly where 
the object is to arrive at the meaning of tech- 
nical expressions. The antient scholiasts and 
lexicographers, and writers de omnibus rehis like 
Julius Pollux and Isidore of Seville, cannot always 
be right in their explanations, and I should con- 
sider inferences drawn from their works of little 
value, unless supported by independent collateral 
evidence. But if caution be requisite with regard 
to the writings of the antients, it is still more so 
with regard to the engravings of representations 
of antient ships on coins, marbles, and pictures. 
To the nautical antiquary the engraved figures, 
particularly of coins, are of little value, except 
to guide him to the originals. 

It has been my object, in every instance where 
it was in my power, to get at the best evidence. 
I cannot accuse myself of want of industry in the 
research, and I have been placed in circumstances 
in some respects peculiarly favourable for prose- 
cuting it. 
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A winter's residence in Malta afforded me ample 
opportunities for a personal examination of the 
localities. In the ships of war stationed there, I 
could consult with skilful and scientific seamen, 
familiar with the navigation of the Levant, an ad- 
vantage I did not fail to avail myself of; and as it 
is my object to put my readers in possession of my 
authorities, I have never scrupled to name them. 
In the Knights' Library I had access to an exten- 
sive collection of works, printed and manuscript, 
on the controversy as to the scene of the ship- 
wreck, on the hydrography of the Mediterranean, 
and on local and classical antiquities. The follow- 
ing summer I spent on the Continent, and devoted 
my time almost exclusively to the investigation, 
with the advantages which the museums and li- 
braries of Naples, Florence, Lausanne, and Paris 
afforded. Since my return, I have continued it with 
the advantages our own country possesses, parti- 
cularly in the libraries and medal rooms of the 
British Museum and records of the Admiralty*, 
and with a private library which I may term rich 
in early sea voyages, formed in a great measure 
for the purpose of illustrating geographical and 
nautical antiquities, and with the means of testing 

* It will be seen that the record of the proceedings of a court- 
martial on the officers of a frigate wrecked in St. Paul*s Bay, furnished 
verj important information, bearing directly on the subject. 
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experimentally the soundness of my conjectures as 
to the internal arrangements of antient ships. 

It is not enough, however, to be placed in a 
position favourable for observation, in order to 
arrive at just conclusions; we must also know 
" what to observe " and " how to observe ; " but the 
power of doing so with advantage depends in a 
great measure upon practice ; and I think it is due 
to the reader to state, that none of the channels 
into which my inquiries on the subject have 
branched are altogether new to me. I have, in 
the first place, endeavoured to identify the locality 
of a shipwreck which t,ook place eighteen centuries 
ago. An attempt to do this would be of little 
value, unless the geological changes to which sea 
coasts are liable, which may or must have occurred 
in the interval, are taken into account. Now, it 
so happens that this is a department of geology 
which I have been engaged many years in inves- 
tigating. 

In like manner, it would be hardly possible 
to reconstruct the history of a sea voyage out 
of such scattered and fragmentary notices as we 
find in the narrative of St. Luke, without some 
practical knowledge of navigation and seamanship. 
My knowledge of these subjects is only that of an 
amateur, yet a yacht sailor of more than thirty 
years' standing can scarcely foil to have acquired 
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some skill in those principles of nautical science 
which are common to all times, although he may 
not always express them in the appropriate lan- 
guage of the quarter-deck. I find, at all events, 
the knowledge I have thus acquired enables me to 
consult my nautical friends with advantage. But 
nautical skill, whether original or borrowed, will 
not tell us how Greek and Roman vessels, so dif- 
ferent from the modems in rigging and construc- 
tion, should be managed under given circumstances. 
Here, also, former pursuits come to my aid. 
Nautical antiquities have long been a favourite 
study, and not a little practical experience in 
planning, building, and altering vessels, has given 
me definite notions both of external form and 
internal capabilities, whilst the opportunity of test- 
ing my conclusions by experiment, and the success 
of those I have made, gives me confidence in their 
accuracy, 

I have felt some hesitation in dwelling upon 
the advantages I possess for conducting such in- 
quiries with success, which are in a certain degree 
personal, and I turn with satisfaction to those I have 
derived from recent antiquarian discoveries, from 
the pictures and marbles exhumed at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and especially from the discovery of 
the inventories of the Athenian fleet, which were 
excavated at the Piraeus, in 1834. These last are 
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inscribed upon marble tables : they have been pub- 
lished by Professor Bockh, of Berlin, well known for 
his researches on Attic antiquities, and his great 
collection of Greek inscriptions. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the manner in which he 
has edited these important fragments. 

He has, in the first place, printed the tables in 
inscription characters. He has next printed them 
in the common Greek type, with the lacunae filled 
up conjecturally within brackets, as far as that 
could be done with tolerable certainty, and he has 
accompanied them with notes and preliminary 
dissertations.* It will be seen that I frequently 
dissent from his nautical inferences, but this difi^er- 
ence of opinion by no means lessens my sense of 
the care and fidelity with which he has executed 
his editorial labours. These tables contain, in the 
most authentic form, much information on nautical 
matters, calculated to throw light on difficult and 
unexplained passages, both in the sacred and pro- 
fane writers of antiquity. 

We are also indebted to M. Jal for having 
brought forward in his " ArchsBologie Navale," some 
important documents respecting the shipping of 

* The title of the work is, " Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des 
Attischen Staates hergestellt und erlautert yon August Bockh," Svo, 
Ber. 1840 : t. e. Archives of the Navy of the Attic States. I have 
quoted them as " Attic Tables." 
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the middle ages. They furnish a valuable link 
connecting the modem and antient nautical lan- 
guage, which I have not failed to avail myself of. 

If, therefore, I have succeeded in clearing up 
unexplained passages in the sacred historians, or 
other antient writers, my success must be ascribed, 
in a great measure, to discoveries unknown to the 
authors who preceded me in the same lines of 
inquiry. 

My original intention was to have confined 
myself to the illustration of St, Paul's voyage, and 
that the work should have been, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a monograph ; that my anti- 
quarian researches should have been confined to 
the wheat ships of Alexandria, and my critical 
researches to the nautical style of St. Luke. I 
could not, however, in searching for evidence re- 
garding the merchant ships of the antients, avoid 
noticing that which regarded the war galleys also, 
and I could not resist the temptation of attempting 
a solution of what Dr. Arnold has called " an indis- 
coverable problem," * namely, the internal arrange- 
ment of the rowers. 

I have also extended my inquiries respecting the 
writings of St. Luke much beyond my original 
intention. In comparing his nautical style with 

* Roman Hbt. iii. 572, 
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that of other authors, antient and modern, I was 
led to a minute examination of his account of the 
miracle of stilling the tempest on the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, as compared with those given of the same 
event in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
With this view I copied them out in the original 
in parallel columns, placing St. Luke's account, 
which it was my object to elucidate, in the centre. 
After repeated transcriptions, I succeeded in adjust- 
ing them so as to exhibit at a glance its relation 
to each of the other two. The results of this com- 
parison were to me unexpected, but in the highest 
degree interesting and satisfactory. I found I had 
unintentionally been led to place in juxta-position 
the passages which were, perhaps, of all others 
best calculated to show us what were the authorities 
which St. Luke has made use of in this part of his 
Gospel. In the parallel passages of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, we have all the data, and nothing 
but the data, which he has employed. There is 
here no disturbing cause to perplex us, such as the 
employment of authorities which have perished, or 
of information procured by personal inquiry. We 
are thus introduced, as it were, into his study. We 
see the two rolls from which he composed his nar- 
rative open before us. One of these, which is in 
Greek, is the Gospel according to St. Matthew ; the 
other is in the language of the country (Syro- 
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Chaldaic, or Aramaic, called by the fathers Hebrew). 
The original employed by St. Luke, it is true, is no 
longer extant, but we have what I believe to be a 
close and literal translation of it in the Gospel of 
St. Mark. 

By thus placing the writings of the first three 
Evangelists in a new point of view, and employing 
a new instrument of examiiiation, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, I cannot help thinking that 
I have succeeded in throwing new light on the 
origin of their Gospels. I say, a new instrument 
of examination : for it was the contrast between the 
landsmanlike style in which St. Matthew describes 
the storm and its efifects, and the accurate but 
provincial style of the fisherman of the lake ap- 
parent in St. Mark's account, and the equally 
accurate but less provincial and more historical 
style in which St. Luke, in a narrative evidently 
constructed from the other two, relates the same 
occurrence, which first arrested my attention. This 
led me to examine into the nature of the connection 
of the accounts given of this miracle by St. Luke 
and St. Mark. The conclusion at which I arrived 
was, that St. Mark is the translator of a contem- 
porary account by an eye-witness, and that St. Luke 
has based his account of the miracle, not upon 
St. Mark's translation, but upon this original nar- 
rative, supplying some particulars from St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel in Greek. 
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An important question here presented itself: if 
St, Mark be a translator, whom did he translate ? 
The answer which I have endeavoured to establish, 
both by internal and external evidence, I give in 
the words of Papias and other antient fathers: 
" Mark is the translator of Peter " (Mapxoj epftrj- 
peuTtig Hsrpoi})^ not, as some of those writers have, 
as I think erroneously supposed, that he was the 
translator of what St. Peter remembered and dic- 
tated at a distance of years, but that a considerable 
part of St. Mark's Gospel is a translation of an ac- 
count of the transactions in which St. Peter was 
personally engaged, written by St, Peter himself 
upon the spot, immediately after the events took 
place which he has recorded. 

Since writing the above, I have seen some re- 
marks on this subject by the translator * of Schleier- 
macher's" Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke," 
in which he points out the importance of examining 
it in every point of view, and anticipates the pro- 
bability that the right clew may thus be discovered. 
He says: — 

'*That a problem so complicated may not yet have been viewed 
from every possible side ; and, therefore, that the right clew may 
still be discovered, is not in itself improbable.**t 

Now, independently of all the proofs which I have 

♦ Dr. Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David's, 
t Introduction, p. xzii. 
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brought forward in support of my view of the 
authorship of the original documents, and the use 
which has been made of them by St. Luke, I can- 
not help thinking that I have got possession of the 
right clew, when I feel the ground so firm under 
me — when I feel that in every step I have taken, 
difficulties have disappeared — when I feel assured 
that I am not wandering amongst the mists of 
myths, legends, or early traditions, but amidst the 
clear light of the best of all historical evidence, that 
of the contemporary accounts of the persons actually 
engaged in the transactions which they have re- 
corded. 

Although it does not come within the plan of 
this work to discuss the bearing of the conclusions 
I have arrived at, on the question of the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of the writings of St. Luke, 
there is one remark which, as it depends on the 
peculiarities of the nautical style of the Acts of the 
Apostles, I wish here to make. That style, as I 
shall have occasion more than once to observe, 
though accurate, is unprofessional. No sailor would 
have written in a style so little like that of a sailor ; 
no man not a sailor could have written a narrative 
of a sea voyage so consistent in all its parts, unless 
from actual observation. This peculiarity of style 
is to me, in itself, a demonstration that the narrative 
of the voyage is an account of real events, written 
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by an eyewitness. A similar remark may be made 
on the geographical details. They must have been 
taken from actual observation, for the geographical 
knowledge of the age was not such as to enable a 
writer to be so minutely accurate in any other 
way. 

There is one objection to the locality assigned 
by the Maltese tradition as the scene of the ship- 
wreck, which meets us at the very threshold of our 
inquiry, and which it is necessary to obviate in a 
work which aims at exhausting the subject. It is 
maintained by Giorgi, Bryant, Falconer, and others, 
that it did not take place at Malta at all, but at 
Meleda, in the Gulf of Venice, an island which was 
antiently known by the same name as Malta, 
namely, Melita. 

But for the above-mentioned reason, I should 
have been much inclined to have noticed this ob- 
jection very briefly, thinking, with Joseph Scaliger, 
" that it would not deserve to be confuted, if 
it had not had supporters."* But when I find 
it adopted by modern commentators f and bio- 
graphers J, and read such passages as the sub- 

* " H»c ridicula opinio, si non sectatores nacta esset, indigna erat 
quae vel confutaretur." — T>e EmendaHone Temporvm, p. 536. 

t Dr. Valpy, in his edition of the New Testament. 

I Chalmers's Biog. Diet. art. " Bryant." 

** On sait bien aujourd'hui, k ne plus en douter, que c'est Tile de 
Meleda dans la Mer Adriatique, sur la c6te de la Dahnatie, et qui 

b 
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joined, I feel called upon to subject the argu- 
ments by which it is supported to a minute and 
sifting examination. This I have attempted to do, 
following the reasoning of Bryant and Falconer, as 



faisait autrefois partie de la republique de Raguse, ou St. Paul fit 
naufrage." — Corregp, de Bar. Zach, ix. 78. 

*' The most celebrated treatise with which we are acquainted is that 
of Mr. Bryant, who has defended his opinion at great length with all 
his usual learning, and more than his usual judgment., and in the 
general opinion, I believe, has been supposed to have established his 
position.** — ToumgefuTt New Testament arranged in Chronological 
Order^ ii. 445. 

" The course of this voyage, related Acts xxvii., in which the 
Apostle was shipwrecked on liie island of Melita, Acts xxviii. 1^ has 
been mistaken by the first geographers and commentators, and their 
maps of it erroneously constructed, in consequence of the vulgar 
error that the island in question was the African Melita or Malta^ 
instead of the Adriatic Melita or Meleda. This correction of the re* 
ceived geography we owe to the sagacious Bryant ; and it has recently 
been established with much learning and ability by a layman, in a 
dissertation on this voyage, Oxford, 1817, the ingenious Dr. Falconer, 
the physician of Bath, who has furnished a corrector mi^ of the 
voyage." — Hales^ Chronology y iv. 406. 

^^ The supposition (that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck) is 
quite absurd. Not to argue the matter at length, consider those few 
conclusive facts. The narrative speaks of the barbarous people and 
barbarians of the island ; now our Malta was at the time fully peopled 
and highly civilised, as we may surely infer from antient and other 
writings. A viper comes out of the sticks upon the fire being lighted ; 
the men are not surprised at the appearance of the snake, but imagine 
first a murderer and then a God from the harmless attack. Now in 
our Malta there are, I may say, no snakes at all.** — Coleridge^s Table 
Talk, p. 185. 

"This (Malta) is not the Malita where St. Paul was shipwrecked.** — 
Lord LnuUay's Letters from Egypt and the Holy Land, i. 19. 
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best known in this country. I have not, however, 
left any of the arguments of foreign writers^on the 
subject, who have adopted the same side of the 
question, unnoticed or unanswered. 

Jordanhill, 12th March, 1848. 
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DISSERTATION ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF ST. LUKE. 

Befobe entering npon the following inquiry^ there is a 
preliminary question which must be disposed of — namely^ 
Is the Lnke, the physician mentioned by St. Paul in his 
Epistles as a beloved friend and fellow-labourer^ the author 
of the third Oospel and of the Acts of the Apostles ? For 
most readers it might be su£Scient to cite the evidence 
of IrenaeuS) who lived too near the time of the Evangelist 
to render it probable that he could be mistaken on such a 
matter. By some recent critics, however, the authorship 
has been assigned to Timothy, and by others to Silas. 
My first object, therefore, must be to show that neither 
Timothy nor Silas could have written them, and, next, 
that they were written by St Luke. 

With regard to Timothy, it is difficult to understand 
how the authorship could be ascribed to him in direct 

B 
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contradiction to the author's own statements^ that when in 
company with St. Paul he sailed from Philippi, Timothy 
and others going before *^ tarried for us." (See Acts, xx — 
4 — 6.) There is another reason against the supposition 
that Timothy could have been the author, which, as it applies 
to Silas also, I may be allowed to dwell upon at greater 
length than might otherwise seem necessary. 

In inquiries into the evidence furnished by historical 
writings, it is of importance to distinguish between the 
historical style, taking the word in the limited sense as 
that of a narrator relating events on the authority of 
others, and the autopticaly or that in which he describes 
what fell under his own observation — in other words, in 
the style of an eye-witness ; because by doing so we are 
enabled to determine whether the author was or was 
not present at the events which he describes. These 
characteristics of narration, which appear to be unavoid- 
able when an author ¥nrites truthfully and naturally, 
are peculiarly observable in the writings of St. Luke. 
Thus, in his account of the second missionary journey of St. 
Paul, he uses the first person plural, in Acts, xvi. 10., prov- 
ing that he was then at Troas. Now it is interesting to 
observe how naturally the change of style from the his- 
torical to the autoptical coincides with the change of pro- 
noun. It is in fact one of those undesigned coincidences 
which afibrd such conclusive proof of the authenticity of 
the narration. Let us consider the bearing which this dif- 
ference of style has on the present case. In this long 
land journey of Paul and Silas from Antioch to Troas, 
nothing is mentioned but what is purely historical. At 
Troas the vision of St Paul, calling upon him to proceed 
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to Macedonia, is historical, and properly mentioned, as are 
the events at Philippi. But between Troas and Philippi 
nothing of historical importance took place ; and a histo- 
rian who did not make the journey would probably have 
said no more than that St. Paul and his friends, warned by 
the vision at Troas, proceeded to Philippi, the capital of 
Macedonia. Let us now see the manner in which this 
short and uneventful voyage is described. In the first 
place we are told that they " got under way " (ava^ievres) 
at Troas, and ran straight (eviudpofivjcrotiAsy) to Samothrace, 
and next day to Neapolis (xvi. 11.). But it was quite im- 
material, historically speaking, whether they went by sea 
or by land, whether they ran straight or circuitously {vspi- 
eXiovreijy as they did afterwards on the coast of Sicily 
(xxviii. 13.), whether they passed by Samothrace or landed 
at Neapolis, for we hear of nothing having occurred at any 
of these places. We cannot suppose that an author who 
writes so autoptically when he was present, even in de- 
scribing a journey of two days, can have described a journey 
taken by himself, which must have consumed many months, 
without the notice of a single autoptical incident. I con- 
clude, therefore, that the author was not present on the 
previous journey from Antioch to Troas; but as both 
Silas and Timothy were, neither of them could have 
been the author of the narrative. 

I have dwelt longer upon the importance of distin- 
guishing between the historical and autoptical styles, 
because it will be seen, in the course of the following 
inquiry, how much light it throws, not only on the 
life of St. Luke, but upon the origin of his writings, 
and their connexion with those of the other Evangelists. 

B 2 
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I have now to state other and not less cogent reasons to 
prove that Silas could not be the author of the Acts, In the 
first place^ how does it happen that his name should so often 
occur in the narrative of that portion of the life of St. 
Paul, which begins with his departure from Jerusalem, and 
ends with his residence at Corinth? In this not very 
lengthened period, the name of Silas occurs thirteen times. 
St. Paul also, in writing from Corinth to the ThessalonianS) 
mentions him, along with Timothy and himself, as 
addressing (i. 1.) that church : in his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (i. 19.), he expressly alludes to his labours 
along with Silas in that city. We hear no more of him 
afterwards either in the Acts or St. Paul's epistles. 
Can we suppose that in the latter and most eventful 
portion of the history of St. Paul, if he had been in 
company with him, he should so completely change his 
style, and that his name should never been have mentioned 
either in the Acts or the epistles ? Lastly, can we suppose 
that so modest a writer as the author of the Acts un- 
questionably was, should introduce himself to the reader 
as one of *^ the chief men among the brethren" (xv. 22.) ? 

It may be asked what, then, are the reasons as- 
signed for the supposition that Silas was the author 
of the writings attributed to St. Luke ? A late author* 
has urged the following: — First, his accurate know- 
ledge of the proceedings of St Peter, with whom Silas 
was intimately connected (see 1 Pet. v. 12.): but this 
proves nothing, for the author of the Acts, whoever he 
was, was in a position to have ready access to the Apostles, 
and with the object of writing an account of the first spread 

* See Kitto's Jovmal of Sacred Literature, Oct 1860. 
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of Ghristianitj, he could not fail to have recourse to so 
unquestionable an authority as that of St. Peter. 

Another argument is drawn from the statement i<i 
xvi. 10. : ** And after he had seen the vision imme- 
diately toe endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the 
Gospel unto them." This is held to be arrogance if we 
suppose it was written by St Luke. But there is no 
arrogance in the statement of a fact, a fact confirmed, as 
regards Luke, by St Paul, who calls him his fellows- 
labourer (Philem. 24.); and besides it is the universal 
practice for even the humblest members of collective 
bodies of men to save circumlocution by speaking of their 
proceedings in the first person plural. The author does 
no more in this passage. But if Silas be the author, he 
may justly be accused of arrogance in the one above 
quoted, in which he assumes a superiority over others. 

The last argument is taken from the meaning of the names 
" Lucus,'* grove ; " Silva, whence Silvanusor Silas," wood. 
This admits that Luke is the author; but if we can identify 
Silas with Luke, we also prove that Silas is the author. 
To this I reply, that we have the names Wood and Grove 
stiH, but who would dream of trying to identify them ? 

I am not aware that the authorship has been ascribed 
to any other companion of St Paul, except St Luke and 
the two above mentioned. It has, indeed, been supposed 
that the latter portion of the Acts is not written by the 
author of the Gospel ; but the difference of style is simply 
that of the historian and eye-witness, in every other 
respect the same hand is perceptible in both works. 

Having, as I believe, cleared away the claims that have 
B s 
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been advanced for others, I come now to the positive 
evidence, which proves that Luke, who is mentioned by 
St. Paul in his epistles, was the author of the Gospel and 
the Acts. In the epistles Luke is mentioned as a ^^ fellow- 
labourer," as one who was with him on his first visit to 
Rome, and as a physician. Here then are three conditions, 
which if shown to be fulfilled in Luke, and in him 
alone of all the companions of St Paul, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that he is the author of the works in 
question. I shall, therefore, endeavour to show that they 
are all fulfilled in the writer of the Acts and the third 
Gospel. 

Xst. He was a fellow-labourer (Philem. 24.). This is 
proved by the text already quoted (Acts, xvi. 10.), where- 
in he states himself as one of those called to preach the 
Gospel in Macedonia. 

2nd. He was with St. Paul on his first arrival at Rome, 
proved by Col. iv. 14., written immediately after, and by 
Acts, xxviii. X6., where the writer states his arrival there 
iu the following terms : " And when we were come to 
Rome,** &c. 

3rd. He was a physician (Col. iv. 14.). 

It is not easy for a professional man in treating of 
professional matters to avoid betraying his profession. 
From the simplicity of St. Luke's style and entire absence 
of anything like professional pedantry, his profession- 
alisms are never obtrusive; when, however, we subject 
his accounts of the cures of diseases to a searching ex- 
amination, we find that he is always careful to state their 
precise nature and extent, and that he does so in the 
technical language of the Greek physicians. It would be 
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easy to multiply instances ; I content myself with one irom 
the Gospel and one from the Acts. In the account of the 
cure of Peter's wife's mother^ she is said to be " labouring 
under a great fever " (Luke ir. 38.) (V o'uv6;^o/xsv>j wpeTt^ 
fLsya\co), Now we are expressly told by Galen, in his 
treatise on the difference of fevers, that physicians were 
accustomed to distinguish fevers as the great and small 
fevers.* In an excellent paper on the medical style of 
St. Luke, signed J, K. Walker (Gent. Mag. June, 1841, 
p. 585.), the author remdrks : — 

'* "Not does he (St. Luke) ful, as often as he has occasion to mention 
diseases or their cure, to select such appropriate language as none but 

a professional man could have used In speaking of Simon's 

wife's mother, who was taken with a great fever (Luke. iv. 38.), he uses 
the^term avvexofjievri in the same sense as the Greek writers do.'* 

Compare the above quoted text with that describing 
the disease of the father of Publius in Melita (Acts, 
xxviii. 8.), wherein we are told that he was " labouring 
under fevers and dysentery," vvpsrois koh ^vasvTeptop o-uvsp^oftgyov. 
Here also we have the testimony of Hippocrates, who 
uses ^upgToi, fevers, in the plural {Epid. iii.). In both 
these cases we have the best evidence as to the technical 
character of St. Luke's medical terminology ; but we know 
also from St. Jerome that ecclesiastical authors who 
wrote before him, whose works have perished, bore the 
strongest testimony to the medical skill of St. Luke. 

" Evangelistam Lucam tradunt veteres ecclesise tractatores medicinae 
artis fuisse scientissimum.*' (Com. in Isaiam, 43. cap. 6.) 

I may add, that modem medical authors familiar with 

* Kai ffwriBes Ijhi rots iarpois opofiafttp 4v roxntf r^ y€V€i ras Sio^opas rou 
fieyap rt Kou fwcpov Ttvperov, De Feb. diff. L i. c. I. 

B 4 
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the writmgi of the Crreek physicians* have obsenred^ that 
when he mentions diseases, he nses the appropriate lan- 
guage with accnracy. He also speaks with the natural 
feelings of a professional man, of which we have an inr 
teresting instance in his account of the cure of the woman 
with the issue of blood, taken, as I have shown elsewhere, 
from the original account of Peter, in the second Gros- 
pel, evidently derived from personal knowledge. The down- 
right Mark (Peter) speaks with indignation, no doubt 
justly, of the treatment she had deceived from the phy- 
sicians, probably quacks, such as might be found in a fish- 
ing village. He teUs us that this woman ^' had suffered 
many things from many physicians, had wasted (Sairain}- 
caa-a) all that she had upon them, and was nothing 
bettered by them, but rather grew worse " (Mark, v. 26.). 
This is, as Dr. Bloomfield expresses it, " strong lan- 
guage," and although no doubt in this particular case 
true, yet from the unqualified manner in which it is i 

expressed, it leads to an imputation on the profession in 
general. St. Luke states it so as to remove the harsh 
inference implied in Mark's account, but in doing so 
adheres rigidly to the facts of the case. He tells us that 
the woman *^ had expended her whole living upon physi- 
cians, neither could be healed by any " (viii. 43.). We 
may conclude, therefore, with confidence, that the fact of 
his having been a physician is established, and that the 

* I am indebted to Dr. Strond, author of the ** Physical Death of Christ, " 
not only for a statement of his own conviction on the subject, entirely 
agreeing with that mentioned in the text, but for pointing out a similar | 

oj^nion on the part of Dr. Mead, in his ** Medica Beenu** — See Works, Lond. 
1 762, p. 625. See also Freind, ** Historia MedicinsQ,'' p. 43S. 
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conditions which identify Luke the friend of St Paul With 
the author of the Acts are fulfilled/ 

The only unquestionable sources of information respect- 
ing St Luke's life are his own writings, and the epis- 
tles of St Paul. There are indeed scattered notices in 
the works of the Fathers, which, whether we consider 
them authentic or not, are useful in guiding us in our 
inquiries, and which in many cases are confirmed by the 
incidental notices which occur so frequently in those 
writings. Thus, St Luke does not tell us that he was 
a physician, and St Paul does not tell us that he was 
the author of the works which pass under his name, but 
we have seen that a minute examination establishes both 
points. 

Eusebius and Jerome state that he was a physician 
of Antioch. The latter refers to his writings in proof of 
the statement: ''Lucas medicus Antiochiensis ut ejus 
scripta indicant ** {De Vir. Illugt. c. vi.). It is not quite 
clear whether he refers to his country or profession in this 
passage. If to the former, Jerome had means of noticing 
national peculiarities in a language still spoken when he 
wrote, which would escape the researches of modem 
critics, for he who could detect Cilicisms in the language 
of St. Paul could as easily detect Antiochianisms in the 
language of St Luke. 

There are, however, other indications in his writings, 
not depending on idiomatic expression, which tend to prove 
that he was an Antiochean at least by residence, if not 
by birth. 

* A iiiU statement of this evidence will be found in the 14th chapter of 
Briscoe's ** Hist, of the Acts," vol ii p. 474. 
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We learn from St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossians that 
he was not "one of the circumcision" (iv. 11. 14.). If, 
therefore, he was an Antiochean, he was in all probability 
one of the Grecian proselytes of that city, converted either 
by the first Christian missionaries (see Acts, xi. 21.), or 
by St. Paul himself (lb. v. 26.). 

The first indication of his country occurs in his enu- 
meration of the seven deacons, in Acts, vi. 5. He stops 
in relating their names to tell us that Nicolas was " a 
proselyte of Antioch," but he does not say a word of the 
country of any of the others. Now, if St. Luke himself 
was an Antiochean, nothing could be more natural than 
his notice of a circumstance which could not fail to 
interest him, and of which he must have been personally 
cognisant. How otherwise can we account for his parti- 
cularising this individual alone of all the seven ? 

The earliest notice of Antioch connected with the 
history of Christianity occurs in Acts, xi. 19., where we 
are informed that ^^ they who were scattered abroad, upon 
the persecutions that arose about Stephen, travelled as far 
as Antioch" (Acts, xi. 19.). St. Luke's account of this 
part of the history of the church is so minute and circum- 
stantial as to indicate the pen of one who was then re- 
siding at Antioch. Thus he mentions the different places 
from whence the disciples came, and distinguishes those 
who addressed the Jews from those who addressed the 
Grecians. He also mentions the names of certain Antioche- 
ans, men of consequence no doubt in their own city, but 
never heard of elsewhere. The manner too in which 
he relates the events which took place at Antioch at this 
time indicates no less clearly that his is the narrative of an 
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eye-witness. Thus, in speaking of the men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, he tells us that "when they were come to 
Antioch, they spake unto the Grecians (xi. 20.), that 
Barnabas departed (from Antioch) (v. 25.), and brought 
him (Paul) to Antioch; prophets come from Jerusalem 
(v. 27.); relief is sent to Jerusalem" (t. 29.). And at the 
end of the following chapter, after narrating the persecu- 
tions of Herod and his death, he tells us without prefa- 
tory explanation that St. Paul and Barnabas returned 
from Jerusalem (xii. 25.). This is the language of a person 
who was at Antioch at the time ; any other would have 
said, they returned to Antioch. 

The evidence drawn from the autopticity of the narra- 
tion of St. Luke's presence at Antioch at this time re- 
ceives a strong confirmation from a reading in the Codex 
D. (Cantabrigiensis), in which he expressly declares that 
he was present when Agabus foretold the famine in the 
days of Claudius CsBsar (Acts, xi. 27, 28.). The passage is 
as follows : " And in these days came prophets from Je- 
rusalem to Antioch, and there was great joy ; and when we 
were assembled*, one of them stood up," &c. This passage, 
although not included in the received text nor in any of 
the late critical editions, is supported by evidence quite as 
strong as some which are. In the first place, it cannot be 
an interpolation, for it is expressly quoted by Augustine 
at least a century before the date of the MS., but must be 
taken from preceding MSS. The passage is in the fol- 
lowing terms: "In the Acts of the Apostles it is written, 
that what was necessary for sustenance was provided 
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against future famine — for toe thus read, *Tjx these days 
prophets came down to Antioch, and there was great joy ; 
and when we were assembled^ there stood up one of them 
named Agabus/"* &c. The same passage also occurs 
in the pre-Hieronymian Latin version which accompanies 
the Greek text in Codex D. t It occurred, therefore, in 
manuscripts and versions of a much earlier date. It 
is one of those passages to which none of the causes to 
which interpolations are ascribed can apply, such as the 
subjective views of transcribers, the insertion of marginal 
explanations or of parallel passages, neither could it be 
accidental. On the other hand, its absence from other MSS. 
might be accidental, for nothing is more common than the 
omission of a line in copying, and in the present case 
the sense of the passage is complete without it, so that the 
omission might pass unobserved. I can only attribute the 
want of attention bestowed by commentators on this 
passage to the depreciatory remarks of Tillemont and 
Lardner, which we find stated in the following note ap- 
pended by the latter to his account of St Luke (vol. vi. 
p. 104., 8vo. ed.): — 

*' From some words in the Cambridge manuscript, Bishop Pearson 
has argued that Luke was in PauFs company from the year 43 : 
' Dein peragrat (Paulus) Phrygiam et Galatiam et per Mysiam yenit 
Troadem ubi se illi comitem adjunxisse indicat Lucas (xvi. 10.). Qui 
antea etiam Antiochise cum Paulo fuit, et jam eum Troade assecutus 



* '^Item in Actibns Apostoloram scriptmn est, ea qasd ad yictam 
sunt necessaria procnrata esse in fatoram famem. Sic enim legimos. * In 
illis autem diebns descenderont ab lerosolymis prophetsd Antiochiaip, 
ercUque magna extdtatio, Congregatis autem nobis, surgens unus ex illis 
nomine Agabos.' " De Serm. Domini, lib. iL c. 57. 

f ** Bevertentibiis autem nobis." 
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est; lit colligere licet ex Act. xt. 28., ubi Codex Cantabr. habet 
cvvurrpafifiivwv Si ijiuavy ab anno igitur 43 per octennium dlscipnlns 
fuerat Antiochise * (Annal. Patdin, p. 10.). But it is not safe to rely 
upon one manuscript only, different from all others, and of no great 
authority. As Mr. Tillemont took notice of this observation of 
Pearson, I transcribe his thoughts about it : ' Selon le manuscrit de 
Cambridge, S. Luc dit qu*il estoit avec S. Paul 2t Antioch d^ Tan 43, 
ce que Pearson a re^u. Mais il ne seroit pas sur de fier "k un manu- 
scrit difi<^rent de tons les autres. Et quand cela se pourrait en 
quelques occasions, ce ne seroit pas k Tegard du MS. de Camb., qui 
est plein d*additions et alterations contraires au Teritable texte de S. 
Luc* (M^. Eccl. t. 2. S. Luc, note 3.). Some may argue from 
these words that Luke was a Gentile converted by Paul at An- 
tioch. And others might argue that he is the same as Lucius, men- 
tioned Acts, xiii. 1., but I should think it best for neither side to form 
an argument from this reading. Mr. Wetstein has referred us to a 
place from St. Augustine, where the text is quoted very agreeably 
to the Cambridge manuscript : ' Li illis autem diebus descenderunt 
ab lerosolymis Prophets Antiochiam, eratque magna exultatio : con- 
gregatis autem nobis, surgens unus ex illis nomine Agabus,* &c. (JDe 
Serm, Dom. ii. 17.) But it is observable that Ireneeus (iii. 14.), a more 
ancient writer, enumerating St. Luke*s journeys in St. Paul's company, 
begins at Troas (Acts, xvi. 8. 10.). I presume it must be best to 
rely upon him, and the general consent of all MSS. except one in 
the common reading.** 

Having shown that the passage in question is not an in- 
terpolation in the Cambridge MS.^ the objections of 
Tillemont do not apply to the case, neither is it the only- 
manuscript which contains it ; according to Lachmann it 
also occurs in the cursive MS.d. It is mere assumption to 
say that the so called interpolations are contrary to the 
true text. Whatever may be the character of codex D. 
as to correctness, its remarkable agreement with antient 
versions proves the great antiquity of the text. Irenaeus 
does not contradict the passage ; he quotes from memory. 
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and confuses the arrival at Troas — *^Nos venimus in 
Troadem"(Acts, XX, 6,)— the only one where the first 
person plural is used with that of Paul (Acts, xvi. 8.). 
The testimony of St. Augustine to the reading in Codex D, 
remains, therefore, unshaken by that of Irenaeus. 

The autopticity of the account of St. Paul's first mis- 
sionary journey to Cyprus and Asia Minor, in company 
with Barnabas, narrated in Acts, xiiL and xiv., affords 
strong presumptive proof that Luke accompanied them. 
He tells us, in the first place, that they ^^ departed into 
Seleucia, and from thence sailed to Cyprus " (xiii. 4.) ; but 
nothing is recorded as having happened at Seleucia, and 
it was quite immaterial whether they embarked there, or 
descended to the sea by the river Orontes. At Salamis, 
where they landed, nothing happens except that they 
preached to the Jews, but nothing occurred in consequence; 
and as this was their usual practice, it would scarcely 
have been mentioned had the author not been present. 
They afterwards proceed to Paphos, which is at the 
opposite end of Cyprus from Salamis ; hence the propriety 
of the wo^ " SigXflovTg J," passing through it (xiii. 6.), na- 
turally us^ by one who had made the journey. At 
Paphos the notices of the particular specie^ of blindness, 
"a;^Xuj Tcai <rxoToj,"t and groping for assistance, mark 
at once the physician and the eye-witness. 

♦ Irenaeus evidently supposes that Luke was with Paul and Silas 
on their arrival at Troas (Acts, xvi. 8.)* He says, ** Lucas inseparabilis 
fuit a Paulo, et cooperarius ejus in Evangelio, ipse facit manifestum, non 
glorians sed ab ipsa productus veritate. Separatis enim inquit a Paalo et 
Barnaba et Joanne, qui vocabatur Marcus, et cum navigassent Cyprum 
nos venimus Troadem." 

f Galen, who wrote after the time of St. Luke, states that a certain 
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Mn Alford, in his notes on this journey, has noticed se- 
veral traits of autopticity, and conjectures from the change 
of his style that St Luke remained at Antioch in 
Pisidia from the time St. Paul left it till his return, a 
conjecture which is fortified hy a text (xiii. 52.), in which 
the state of the church there is noticed after St. Paul's 
departure.* 

I am satisfied, therefore, from the concurring evidence just 
stated, that St. Luke was a resident inhabitant of Antioch 
when St. Paul first visited it, and from that time was a 
fellow-labourer with him in the spread of the Gospel, 
and joined with him in many of his missionary journeys. 
After the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch 
(xiv, 26.), he appears to have remained there till the 
Apostle and Silas finally left it (xv. 40). There is 
nothing in the account of the journey which Paul and 
Barnabas made to Jerusalem to indicate that he ac- 
companied them. He tells us indeed that they passed 
. through Phenice and Samaria, where we do not hear of 
anything being done; but it is probable that he accom- 
panied them so far, for he informs us that they were 
*^ brought on their way by the Church " (xv. 3.). 

When St. Paul left Antioch, St. Luke must have pro- 
ceeded to Troas, where the Apostle meets him ; and here 
it falls from him that he was engaged with St Paul in 
preaching the Gospel, for he infers from St. Paul's 
vision that the Lord called us to preach, &c. From Troas 
he accompanies the Apostle to Philippi — the circum- 

disorder of the eye is called &x^vs. See Mr. Walker's paper on the 
medical style of St. Lnke. Gent Mag. June, 1841., p. 585. 
* See Notes on Acts, xiii. 13., and xiv. 22. 
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fltantiality with which he relates this short vojage, when 
he was actoallj present, as we know from the use of the 
first person plural, forms, as formerly observed, a strong 
contrast with the manner in which he describes the pre- 
yions journey of Paul and Silas from Antioch to Troas. 

At this and the other cities of Macedonia St. Luke ap- 
pears to have remained when St. Paul, Timothy, and Silas 
left it, till the Apostle rejoined him at the end of several 
years. It is evident, not only from the change of 
pronoun from the first to the third person, but also from 
the change of style from the autoptical to the historical, 
that St. Luke did not accompany them ; and as the next 
time we hear of him he was at Philippi, we are war- 
ranted in supposing that he remained in charge of the 
church there. The peculiar nature of the connexion 
which subsisted between this church and the Apostle bears 
every mark of personal attachment, of such a knowledge 
of his wants, and such exertions to supply them * as we 
might expect to find in a faithful and devoted friend. 

It is during this period that a circumstance in the life of 
St. Luke mentioned by Jerome — namely, tJiat he was "the 
brother whose praise was in the Gospel throughout all the 
Churches," who was sent by St. Paul to Corinth to re- 
ceive the contributions of the church there (2 Cor. viii. 18.) 
—took place. 

As this is an important event, and one which throws 
much light upon a portion of his life, about which he 
is entirely silent, it becomes desirable to ascertain how 
far the statement of Jerome is confirmed by other and 

* See Faley's admirable illnstrationa on this character of the Fhilippian 
charch, in *K Hor» Fanlinfe. ** 
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independent authorities. Origen, in noticing St Paul's 
praise of Luke's Gospel, evidently understands that he was 
*' the brother," &c., and it is expressly so stated in the 
(longer) epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians. 

fiut these are not the only authorities which have come 
down to us which prove that St. Luke was one of the 
companions of Titus in the mission in question. In the 
subscription to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, it is 
expressly stated that he was : this is not indeed canonical 
authority, but it is one of great antiquity, and quite inde- 
pendent of that of Jerome. He has not introduced it into 
the Vulgate, and he cannot have taken his statement from 
it, for it says nothing about Luke being ^' the brother whose 
praise is in the churches ; " whilst, on the other hand, 
Jerome says nothing about Luke being the companion of 
Titus. 

It is true that several of the subscriptions to the epistles 
have been shown by Paley to have been erroneous ; but 
this is not one of them, and is unquestionably of the very 
highest antiquity, for it occurs both in ancient MSS. 
and ancient versions. The subscriptions which are shown 
to be erroneous are evidently the conclusions which trans- 
cribers have drawn from the matter of the epistles ; but as 
the name of Luke is not mentioned in the body of the 
epistle, its insertion in the subscription must either be the 
record of a fact or an arbitrary interpolation — a supposition 
in which there is not a shadow of probability. 

The manner in which St. Paul's second visit to Mace- 
donia is related in the Acts is precisely what might have 
been expected from St. Luke, on the supposition that he 
was sent to Corinth upon St. Paul's arrival in Macedonia. 

c 
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He was too intimately connected with the apostle, and 
too anxious to record his proceedings, to have noticed them 
in so cnrsorj a manner had he not been absent at this 
time. It has been well observed, that the importance of 
the Philippian church would of course cause St. Paul to 
" halt there for some time." * Now, we know that St. 
Luke was at Fhilippi at the time of this visit, for he left it 
with St. Paul on his departure from Macedonia. We must 
infer, from his usual style of writing when with St. Paul, 
that he neither was with him during his stay at Phi- 
lippi, nor accompanied him in his progress through Ma- 
cedonia, the whole of which is related in these words — 
^^ He departed (from Ephesus) for to go into Macedonia ; 
and when he had gone over those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece " (Acts, xx. 1, 2.). 
St. Luke therefore, although in Macedonia, was not with 
St. Paul either during his stay at Philippi or on his jour- 
ney through Macedonia. I account for his absence by 
the supposition that St. Paul's first business, on his arrival, 
was to despatch him with Titus to Corinth, and that he 
returned to Philippi before St Paul (xx. 2.). We can thus 
explain the manner in which he describes St. Paul's pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, which is so different from that 
which he uses when he was in his company.f 

* Note to " Conjbeare and How80ii*s St Paul," voL ii. p. 89. 

f Mr. Stanley, in his edition of the Epistles to the Corinthians, in pro- 
ceeding by the method of exhaustion to ascertain who was the brother 
whose praise was in the churches, excludes St Luke, " If the view be 
correct which supposes the author of the Acts to have joined him from 
Philippi" (Acts, xvi. 10^0.). There can be no doubt, I appre- 
hend, that the author of the Acts was with Paul during that portion of 
the narratiye xvL 10->40. This carries him to PhilippL And it is fsom 
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The next peculiarity I would advert to is^ the remark^ 
able contrast between the writings of St Paul and St. 
Luke respecting the contributions. It is quite obvious, 
from both of his epistles to the Corinthians and that to the 
Romans, that St. Paul attached the highest importance to 
them: the very circumstance of his declining to take 
charge of them is a proof that they were of great import- 
ance ; and yet, were it not that it incidentally drops 
from St Paul, in his address to Felix (Acts, xxiv. 17.), 
that he came to Jerusalem to bring alms and offerings, 
nothing whatever respecting this matter would have been 
known from the Acts. I attribute this silence on the 
part of St. Luke to the entire abnegation of self, which 
characterises his writings. I believe that the history of 
the contributions belongs in a great measure to the history 
of St Luke, and that he was not merely the selected 
trustee, but a principal mover in the contributions of the 
earliest European churches, both to St. Paul personally, 
and to the church at Jerusalem. Assuming then, as I do, 
that the fact mentioned in the subscription to the 2 Cor. 
with respect to Luke is established, it follows that he is 
** the brother whose praise is in the Gospel in all the 
churches " of Macedonia. I do not, with Jerome and many 
commentators, suppose that St. Paul, in mentioning the 
Gospel, alludes to the Gospel written by St. Luke, but to his 

Fhilippi he is sent according to the subscription, from Macedonia according 
to the context ; and as he left Fhilippi wiUi St. Paul, he must have been in 
Macedonia during the visit when the mission in question took place: 
there is therefore no antecedent improbability in the supposition, and the 
style of narration shows that he was not with St. Paul at the time when it 
took place. 

C 2 
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success in preaching the Gospel, and adopt the translation 
of Mr. Gonybeare : — 

'*The brother whose praise, in publishing the glad tidings, is 
spread throughout all the churches ; ** 

to which he appends the following note : 

*'T^ e{;ayye\uit here oannot refer, as some have imagined, to a 
written Gospel; the word is of constant occurrence in the New 
Testament (occurring sixty times in St. PauVs writings, and sixteen 
times in other books), but never once in the supposed sense." Life of 
JSt. Paid, ii. 109. 

Agreeing with this view, let us revert to the circum- 
stances under which St. Luke first visited Philippi. We 
learn from Acts, xvi. 10., that the members of St. Paul's 
mission, of whom St. Luke was one, proceeded to Philippi, 
where St. Paul founded the first European church ; Paul, 
Silas, and Timothy then left Philippi, or rather were driven 
fipom it (Acts, xvi. 40., and xvii. 14.); but St. Luke cer- 
tainly did not, as I have already shown, accompany them. 
This church, notwithstanding the absence of St. Paul, and 
all the other members of the mission except St. Luke, con- 
tinued to flourish. Immediately after leaving it, St. Paul 
proceeded to Thessalonica; and here we learn that he re- 
peatedly received relief to his necessities from the Philip^ 
pian church. I cannot doubt but that this assistance was 
mainly due to the personal friend who remained with that 
church, — who knew his wants, and who exerted himself 
to supply them* St Luke felt he was called upon to teach 
the Gospel to the Macedonians, and we must suppose that he 
obeyed the call, and laboured assiduously and successfully, 
as every indication connected with the Macedonian churches 
proves. 

Years roll on, and St. Paul again visits Macedonia. St. 
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Luke, after fiilfilling the mission to Corinth, returns to Phi* 
lippi with the contributions, and is there joined by St. Paul, 
whom he accompanies to Jerusalem ; his journey thither is 
circumstantially related in the Acts^ xx. 6. to zxi. 17*9 and 
need not be repeated here. 

St. Luke, as usual, is entirely silent respecting his own 
proceedings. There are, however, the strongest reasons 
for believing that, during the two years of St. Paul's im- 
prisonment at Cassarea, he composed his Gospel. 

There are several indications in that work which tend 
to prove that it was written in Judea. In the first place, 
he tells us in his preface that his object was to give 
an account of ^^ the things which had been accomplished 
amongst us ** (w^Krjpofopv^fi^iVMv ev ^/Xriy irpayiJLarviv)^ showing 
that he was then writing in the scene of the events. In the 
next place, his descriptions are those of a person familiar 
with the localities, and who was upon the spot at the time 
of writing: thus, in relating the triumphant entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem, he informs us of the exact place 
where the attendant multitudes burst out into Hosannas — 
it was on ** the descent of the Mount of Olives " (Luke 
xix. 37.), a circumstance only noticed by him. The last 
proof of the Judean origin of the Gospel is the manner 
in which he makes use of the national denomination, 
^^ the Jews,'' as compared with the use he makes of it in 
the Acts. A person writing in the country does not think 
of giving the national denomination to its inhabitants, 
except in cases where it is unavoidable ; but writing out of 
it he very naturally does. Now in the Gospel St. Luke 
only uses the word "Jew" five times, and that in 
cases where he could not help it — namely, '^ the King of 

c 3 
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the Jews," ** the elders of the Jews,** ** a city of the 
Jews ; " bat he never uses it when speaking of the people 
in general. In the Acts, on the other hand, it is used 
no less than eighty-two times. 

I infer from these indications that St. Luke's Gospel was 
written in Jndea ; bnt if so, it mnst have been written before 
he quitted it with St Paul on hb voyage to Rome, for there 
is no later period to which its composition can be referred. 
It was therefore written between A.D. 58 and a.d. 60, under 
circumstances of all others the most favourable for his- 
torical investigation, on the spot where the transactions 
took place, and with constant opportunities of intercourse 
with those chiefly engaged in them. To this beloved friend 
of the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, himself, as I have 
shown, a leading member of the mission which first bore 
the light of the Gospel into Europe, every means of infor- 
mation at that time in the possession of living witnesses 
must have been accessible. 

In the narrative of the voyage we have a minute 
account of the events of the life of St Luke till the ar- 
rival of St Paul at Rome, and we learn from the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Philemon that he was still there 
when they were written. The only subsequent notice in 
Scripture respecting him is that in 2 Tim. iv. 11., where 
we are told that he alone was with the apostle in the very 
crisis of his fate, '' when the time of his departure was at 
hand," and when all but Luke had forsaken him. From 
his not being included in the greetings to the Philippians, 
it has been inferred, with great probability, that he had 
previously left Rome. This is confirmed by his silence 
as to the events alluded to in Philip, i, 12., as '< having 
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fallen out unto the furtherance of the Gospel." St. Luke 
mentions the results of these events when he states that 
St. Paul taught the *^ things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man forbidding him " 
(Acts, xxviiL 31.). We can only account for this silence by 
supposing that he was not present when they took place. 
The change of style also, from that of an eye-witness, 
when he relates what took place on their arrival at Rome, 
to that of a historian, when he gives an account of the two 
succeeding years, points to the same conclusion. 

When St. Paul ascertained that his case could not 
come before the Emperor for a considerable length of time, 
and that till it was decided he was in no personal danger, 
we find that his first care was to despatch Tychicus to the 
churches in Asia Minor. We may suppose that Luke 
would be sent on a similar mission ; but if so, the church at 
Philippi is clearly the one to which conjecture would lead 
us. Now, there is, I think^ very strong reason for believing 
that he actually was there when the epistle to that church 
was written, and that the ^^ true yoke-fellow " (iv. 3.), ad- 
dressed in it, was no other than St. Luke. Had it been a 
Philippian presbyter that was meant, we must suppose that 
he would have named him; whereas, if he sent Luke 
to the Philippians, as he did Tychicus to the Asiatic 
churches, it would be unnecessary. The terms in which 
the message is expressed show clearly that it was ad- 
dressed to one of the class of St Paul's friends to which St. 
Luke belonged ; and from the evident allusions to what 
took place on his former visit to Philippi (compare Philip. 
iv. 3,, with Acts, xvi. 13.), it must have been one 
of those who were with him at the time. Now, we know 

c 4 
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very accurately those who were the members of the 
mission. It consisted at first of Paul and Silas. Timothy 
joined them at Lystra (Acts, xvi. 1.), and the author of the 
Acts at Troas (lb. v. 10.). There is no mention of 
any other of the apostle's companions; nor does St. Luke's 
style of narration afford any warrant for supposing 
that there were any except those mentioned. The 
true yoke-fellow must, therefore, have been either Timothy, 
Silas, or Luke. Timothy it could not be, for he was at 
Rome when St Paul wrote the epistle (2 Con i. 1.). 
Neither, I apprehend, could it be Silas ; he disappears from 
the page of sacred history at least ten years before the 
date of the epistle, a circumstance which could not have 
happened had he continued a fellow-labourer of St. Paul. 
The last time we hear of him is with St. Paul at Corinth, 
where he wrote the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
about A.D. 56., in which city he preached along 
with St Paul (see 2 Cor. i. 19.), and where he appears to 
have remained. After St Paul's departure, he probably 
returned to Jerusalem, and joined St Peter, for next time 
we hear of him is in connection with that apostle (1 Peter, 
V. 12.). We are thus led to fix upon St Luke. The 
very terms of the message point to one who was 
a beloved friend as well as a fellow-labourer. 

Assummg that the true yoke-fellow and the author of 
the Acts are identical, we are furnished with the date of 
the Acts, both with respect to time and place. It was 
written, or at any rate finished, at Philippi, and sent from 
thence to Theophilus, in the summer of A.D. 63. It ends 
in one respect abruptly, as every history written by a 
contemporary inevitably must ; but in so far as respects 
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the history of the progress of the Gospel, which it 
was the author's object to record, the work is brought 
down to a period at that time certainly the brightest 
which had yet occurred in its annals. In order to estimate 
its importance, we must lay aside our knowledge of sub<- 
sequent events, and view it &om the same point as 
the author did, and, as far as we can, enter into it with 
the same feelings. His object in the Acts was to record 
the progress of Christianity, as it had been his object in 
his " former treatise " to record its rise. He begins 
the Acts when the number of Christians together was 
about an hundred and twenty, and traces the progress of 
the Gospel throughout Syria, Asia Minor, into Europe. 
At the first planting of a Christian church in this quarter 
of the globe Luke himself assisted; and we have every 
reason for believing that he continued to labour with 
success in the same field; that the church at Philippi, 
with which he was more immediately connected, had 
received the unquaUfied approbation of St. Paul; that 
other churches had sprung up in Macedonia and the more 
distant regions of Greece; and that the Great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, he whose career it was his special object 
to narrate, was then in the capital of the civilised world, 
^^ preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him." If we can divest ourselves of 
our knowledge of the persecutions which were so soon to 
follow, it is difficult to imagine a conjuncture which afforded 
brighter prospects of the success of the cause in which he 
laboured. 

As a history, therefore, " the Acts " concludes at a well- 
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marked epoch^and bears the most perfect evidence of having 
been finished two years after St Paul's arrival at Rome, 
which was in spring A.D. 61, and thereby furnishes a date 
of the utmost importance^ for it establishes the earlier date 
of his Gospel ; and that, in its turn, as I shall endeavour to 
show, establishes the still earlier date of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, The works of the three first evan^ 
gelists were therefore written within thirty years after the 
death of Christ, and the events recorded were within the 
memory of the then existing generation. 

I have stated that Luke concludes the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, as all contemporary historians must. 
Let us compare it with one in modem times. Elliot's 
"Life of Wellington" contains no mention of the 
Battle of Waterloo. What modem critic, applying the 
usual rules of critical research, but would at once explain 
this omission, by assuming that the book must have been 
written before the battle was fought, although there is 
nothing in the date (1815) to prove that it was? But 
biblical critics, misled by their own preconceived views, 
have exhausted their ingenuity to explain away so obvious 
an inference* What would be said of a modem critic who 
would account for this author's silence as to the Battle of 
Waterloo by saying it was an event so well known as to 
render any notice of it superfluous? yet the same is 
actually said of St. Luke's silence as to the release of St. 
Paul. It is interesting to compare the last notices of the 
career of Wellington given by this author with that of 
St. Paul as given by St. Luke. After informing us that 
he went as ambassador to Paris, the author adds, **'* since 
which period he has resided in that capital, fulfilling the 
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important duties of his station with a degree of judgment 
and skill which prove that he is no less qualified to support 
the honour of his country hy his diplomatic talents than hy 
his military ones," p. 572. 

Having thus traced St Luke with a considerable 
amount of proof to what I believe to have been the 
great scene of his labours, we hear no more of him 
till near the conclusion of St. Paul's course, when, as 
he (St. Paul) says, *^ he had fought the good fight, and 
finished his course ; when Demas and others had forsaken 
him, and only Luke was with him." Such was the termina- 
tion of the public life of one who but for his modesty must 
have ranked as high as a man of action as he ever must as 
one of the most able and faithful of historians. We have 
no other well authenticated notice of him, but tradition 
says that he died at an advanced age a natural death. St. 
Jerome, in his life of St. Luke, says that he died, unmar- 
ried, at the age of eighty-four, and that his bones were 
transported from Achaia to Constantinople, in the 28th 
year of the reign of Constantius.* 

Although at the distance of time at which Jerome wrote 
much dependence cannot be placed upon the particular de- 
tails we may at least infer firom the silence of antiquity that 
he did not suffei^ martyrdom. Irenasus states that he was 
one of the seventy disciples, but I see no evidence of this ; 
neither is there any proof of the conjecture that he was 
a freed man, nor of the tradition that he was a painter. 

The style of St Luke as a historian is clear, animated, 
and picturesque. This last attribute is of course most 
obvious when he describes scenes which fell under his 

* Hieronomi Vita D. Lucie. 
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own observatioD ; bat it is not confined to them. It distin- 
guishes his descriptions in the Gospels : witness his account 
of the disciples plucking and eating ears of com on the 
Sabbath — " rubbing them in their hands " (vi. 1.) ; and in 
that of the Denial of Peter, where we are told that, when 
**the cock crew/' **the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter "(xxii. 6.> 

Combined with these excellences, we find the total want 
of any thing like display or attempt at fine writing, his sole 
object being to convey the truth to his readers, not to 
enhance his literary reputation. 

When he describes events on the authority of others 
his style is purely historical; when he describes those 
which fell under his own observation it is eminently au- 
toptical, and has all the minuteness and circumstantiality 
which almost unavoidably characterise the descriptions 
of eye-witnesses. 

We are indebted to the autopticity of his style for the 
numerous facts which, combined with the inferences we 
draw from them, enable us to reconstruct the narrative of 
the Voyage and Shipwreck, It enables us also to judge 
with tolerable certainty as to the presence or absence of 
the author in the transactions which he has recorded. 
I may here observe that nothing but the most perfect 
truthfulness could have enabled us to draw conclusions in 
every instance consistent with themselves and in numerous 
cases with facts, the knowledge of which we arrive at by 
recent discoveries, and which could only have been known 
to the author from personal observation. 

As a voyage writer St. Luke is possessed of another 
most essential qualification, — he is thoroughly versant 
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in nautical matters, and describes them in the appropriate 
language of seamanship* 

No man could by any possibility attain so complete a 
command of nautical language who had not spent a con- 
siderable portion of his life at sea, not, however, as a 
seaman, for his language, although accurate, is not pro- 
fessional. The difference in the manner of describing nau- 
tical events by seamen and landsmen is too obvious to 
require remark; but there is a third class of authors 
who are, properly speaking, neither seamen nor landsmen. 
I mean those who from some cause or other have been 
much at sea, who from living with the officers of the ship, 
and hearing nautical matters constantly discussed, ne- 
cessarily acquire the use of the technical language of 
seamen. An attentive examination of St. Luke's writings 
shows us that it is to this class of authors that he 
belongs. How he acquired this knowledge we have no 
means of knowing ; but I cannot help thinking that he 
must, at some period of his life, have exercised his pro- 
fession at sea. From the great number of persons which we 
often hear of in ancient ships*, we must suppose that they 
carried surgeons. Whether St Luke ever served in that 
capacity or not is, of course, mere matter of conjecture : 
one thing is certain, no one unaccustomed to a sea life 
could have described the events connected with it with 
such accuracy as he has done. 

But although his descriptions are accurate, they are, as 
I have already observed, unprofessional The seaman in 
charge of the ship has his attention perpetually on the 
stretch, watching every change or indication of change 

* The ship in which Josephns went to Borne carried 600.-— Xi/e. 
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of wind or weather. He is obliged to decide on the 
instant what measures must be taken to avail himself of 
favourable changes or to obviate the consequences of 
unfavourable ones. Hence in describing them he natur* 
ally dwells upon cause and effect. He tells us not only 
what was done, but why it was done. The impression 
produced by incidents at sea upon the mind of the passive 
observer is altogether different, and of course his mode of 
describing them equally so. He tells us what has happened, 
but rarely tells us how or why the measures connected 
with it were taken. In doing so he often mentions circum* 
stances which a seaman would not think of noticing from 
their familiarity, or from being matters of course ; and is 
frequently silent as to those which are of the greatest 
importance, and which no seaman would pass over. 

Now these are exactly the peculiarities which charac- 
terise the style of St. Luke as a voyage writer ; for in- 
stance, when the ship was run ashore, he tells us that they 
loosed the bands of the rudders. A seaman would rather 
have told us, in the previous stage of the narrative, how 
they were secured, — a matter of necessity in an ancient 
ship when anchored by the stem ; and when we remember 
that it was in the face of a lee shore, in a gale of wind, it 
must have been one of dijBSculty, whereas loosing them 
when they made sail was a mere matter of course. Thus, 
also, when the shipmen became aware of the proximity of 
land, no seaman would have neglected to mention what 
were the indications which led them to '^ deem that they 
drew near to some country " (xxvii. 27.). 

It would be easy to multiply instances from the narrative, 
or to cite analogous ones from the published works of me- 
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dical men who have written narratives of their voyages ; for 
those who are led by the love of science or adventure to 
make long voyages frequently become their historians, I 
prefer, however, making the comparison with a fragment 
of a journal of an officer in Captain Cook's ship, from 
the "United Service Magazine" (May, 1842, p. 46.). 
There can be no doubt but that in this case the author 
was a medical man.* The correspondent who communi- 
cates it infers that he is so, from the circumstance of a 
medical case being in the same book. The professional 
manner in which he describes Captain Cook's remains would 
have been proof sufficient to me that he was one. I pre- 
fer this as a case in point, because we have it as it was 
written on the spot, without being pruned or worked up 
for effect, and because we can compare it with the published 
accounts of the same events written by professional seamen. 
It exhibits the same peculiarities which I have alluded to 
as characterising the style of St. Luke.t The author re^ 

* I have no doubt bat that the aathor of this interesting fragment is 
Mr. Anderson, surgeon of the Resolution, Captain Cook's ship, for the 
followiDg reasons: — He calls the other ship the Dlscoyerj, but does 
not name his own. I find his deseription of Captain Cook's remains in 
Captain King's narratiye of the Yoyage. Now it was natural that he should 
apply to the surgeon of the ship for it ; and he accompanies the two 
captains when they land on a newly-discoyered island — circumstances 
which clearly point to the principal surgeon of the expedition. 

t In this respect the fragment presents a curious contrast with Captain 
King's eloquent account of the recoyery and solemn committal to the deep 
of Captain Cook's remains. By the surgeon's account, some of the bones 
could not be those of Captain Cook, but he adds, ** we said nothing about 
it ; and some of the bones were brought to the ship the day after the 
funeral, and dropt into the sea as near as possible to the spot where the 
other bones were dropt the day before," a circumstance Captain King 
says nothing about. 
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lates the events as they fell tinder his observation in cor* 
rect nautical langaage, but offers no explanation of the 
reasons which induced the officers to take the measures 
which he narrates. Take the following examples: — 

" 24th Feb. (1779). — ^In the eyeniHg hauled our wind, and stood 
out dear of the islands.** Journal, p. 46. 

Compare this with Captain King's account — 

**At sunset, observing a shoal which appeared to stretch a 
considerable distance to the west of Mowee, towards the middle of the 
passage, and the weather being unsettled, we tacked and stood to the 
south.** King's Voyage, p. 84. 

Or the following : — 

** 28tlL — Hauled our wind, and are to stand off and on for the night ** 
Joumaly p. 46. 

*' It being too late to run for the road on the south-west side of the 
island, where we had been last year, we passed the night in standing 
on and off.** King's Voyage, p. 88. 

Here it will be observed that the nautical language is 
quite as correct in the one case as in the other^ the only 
difference being, that the seaman relates the causes of their 
proceedings, whilst the medical author of the journal omits 
them. 

When St Luke mentions the incident of hoisting the 
boat on board, he informs us that it was a work of diffi- 
culty (ftoXK, xxvii. 16.), but he does not tell us wherein the 
difficulty consisted. In like manner, when the author of 
the journal notices the incident of getting the Resolution's 
foremast into its place, he merely says : — 

^ The mast after much trouble and risks was got in.** 
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Compare this with the accounts giyen by seamen of the 
same circumstance : — 

^ We had the satisfaction of getting the foremast shipped. It was 
an operation attended with great difficulty and some danger, our 
ropes being so exceedingly rotten that the purchase gave way several 
times.** King's Voyage^ p. 79. 

In a journal by an officer of the Discovery (8vo. 
London^ 1785), it is thus narrated ; — 

" We had the satisfaction of getting the foremast of the Resolution 
shipped, a work of great labour and some difficulty, as the ropes were 
now become rotten and unable to sustain the purchase.** P. 314. 

This mode of writing accounts for the omission in the 
narrative of St. Luke of circumstances which, nautically 
speaking, were of much importance, and the insertion of 
others which were of none. But, notwithstanding these omis- 
sions, it is the style of all others best calculated to give us a 
clear idea of the events of the voyage. We can, generally 
speaking, infer the causes of the events from the effects, 
provided they are stated truthfully and accurately ; while 
the familiarity which a professional man acquires, leads 
him to pass over circumstances which he knows others 
with professional knowledge will conclude must have 
taken place. Walter Scott in one of his letters notices 
the description of one of the battles in Spain by a vo- 
lunteer officer who was present, thus : — 

" The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed better than any I 
have seen the unpressions which such scenes are likely to make when 
they have the effect (I had almost said the charm) of novelty. I 
don*t know why it is, I never found a soldier could give me an idea of 
a battle.** Life, vol. ii. p. 324. 

D 
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Had St. Luke's object been to describe a sea-voyage, 
this style of narrating the events wotdd no doubt have been 
liable to objections ; but it was no part of his intention to 
do so, except in so far as the events of the voyage illus- 
trated passages in the life of St. Paul ; and but for his 
circumstantiality when relating events at which he was 
present, we should probably have known no more than 
that the apostle was shipwrecked at Melita on his voyage 
from Syria to Italy. His notices of events are altogether 
accidental and fragmentary. He records them simply be- 
cause he observes them, not because they are intrinsically 
important. They drop unintentionally from his pen, and 
are never thrown in for the purpose of heightening the 
effect, although no doubt they very often do so, as in 
the account of the visit to Philippi, for it is impossible to 
write autoptically without at the same time writing graphi- 
cally. Still less are the circumstances thrown in for the 
purpose of lending probability to his narrative. On the 
contrary, they often detract from it — **Le vrairCestpas t<m^ 
jours le vraiaemhldbUJ^ The most important circumstances 
probably did not fall under his notice, and he never stops 
to offer explanations. St. Luke, however, possesses two 
qualifications as a writer, which in a great degree com- 
pensate for his omissions, and which enable us to supply 
many of them with the greatest certainty. The first of 
these is his perfect acquaintance with his subject, and the 
second his accuracy. No man who was not in an eminent 
degree gifted with this quality could have given a nar- 
rative capable of being tested as his has been in the follow- 
ing examination. He must not only have been an accurate 
observer, but his memory must have been accurate, and 
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his habits of thought and reasoning not less so. Hence 
his facts afford the firmest grounds for resting inferences 
npon^ and these, in their tum^ furnish data for mathe- 
matical reasoning. The reader may give an incredulous 
smile at working the dead reckoning of a ship from such 
disjointed and apparently vague notices: yet I have 
done so, and the result is nearer than I could have ex- 
pected beforehand, had it been the journal of a modern ship, 
and had her log book been lying before me. I admit 
that a coincidence so extraordinary is, to a certain extent, 
accidental ; but it is an accident which could not have 
happened had there been any inaccuracy on the part of 
the narrator. Had he made an error of a single day, it 
would have been difficult to have reconciled his statements; 
and had it been any other island upon which the ship was 
wrecked, it would have been impossible. I refer the 
reader to the account of the voyage for the calculations 
and the authorities upon which they are founded.* 

* Extraordinarj as the coincidence above alluded to is, it has received a 
confirmation not less extraordinary. My friend Mr. Howson found amongst 
the papers of the late Admiral Sir Charles Penrose a calculation of the 
course and distance. *' With respect to the distance," Admiral Penrose 
observes, *' allowing the strength of the gale to vary a little occasionally, 
I consider a ship would drift at the rate of about one and a half mile an 
hour, which at the end of fourteen complete days would amount to 504 
miles. But it does not appear that the calculation is to be made for fourteen 
entire days. It was on the fourteenth night the anchors were cast off the 
shores of Melita. The distance from the south of Clauda to the north of Melita, 
measured on the best chart I have; is 490 miles ; and is it possible for co- 
incident calculations of such a nature to be more exact? In fact, on one 
chart, after I had calculated the supposed drift as a seaman to be 504 miles, 
I measured the distance to be 503." — ** Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul," 
vol iL p. 346, note. 

Before comparing Admiral Penrose's calculation with mine, it will be 

D 2 
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The care which St Luke takes^ on all occasions, to select 
the most appropriate expressions, and the precision which 
results from it, are yerj remarkable; thus, to express 
the progression of a ship, we have not only the substantive 
'jtKoos (xxvii. 9.), but not less than fourteen verbs expressing 
the same thing, but with a distinction, indicating the par- 
ticular circumstances of the ship at the time. I may add 
that, with the exception of the last three, thej are all 
nautical expressions. They are also peculiar to the 
writings of St. Luke, occurring both in the Gospel and 
the Acts, but are not used by any of the other New 
Testament writers. The following is the list : — 

1. UXew. Luke, viii. 23. ; Acts, xxi. 3, &c. &c. 

2. A7ro7rX«a>. Acts, xiii. 4., xiv. 26., xx. 15., xxvii. 1. 

3. BpaSvirXosu), Acts, xxvii. 7. 

4. Atan-Xcbi. Acts, xxvii. 5. 

5. EkttXsw, Acts, XV. 39., xviii. 18., xx. 6. 



right to estimate, as nearly as the narrative will allow, the time elapsed 
rom the departure of the ship from Fair Havens till her departure from 
Clanda, and from thence till ** the shipmen deemed they drew near to some 
country " (Acts, xxvii. 27.)' The departure from Clanda must have been 
on the first day after mid-day, and before midnight ; taking the mean, the 
time is about thirteen days and six hours. Now the distance of the point 
at the entrance of St Paul's Bay from Clauda is, according to the accurate 
determinations of longitude and latitude of Admiral Smyth, 476*6 miles, 
which, at the rate of drift assumed by Admiral Penrose, would take 13 days, 
5 hours, 47 min. According to my calculation it would take 13 days, 1 
hour, 21 min. ; or, reckoning the distance, that given by the rate assumed 
by Admiral Penrose is 477 miles, by mine 483^, the actual distance from 
Clauda to St. Paul's Bay being 476^ miles. I may well say with Admiral 
Penrose, " Is it possible for coincident observations of such a nature to be 
more exact 2r " Certainly none could have been more independent of each 
other, as my calculations, which were first published, were made in entire 
i gnorance of the previous calculations of Admiral Penrose. 
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6. KaravXtiu, Luke, viii. 26. 

7. TTToirXew. Acts, xxvii. 4. 7. 

8. UapaTrXtu. Acts, xz. 16. 

9. ^vOvdpofifoi. Acts, xvi 11., xxi. 

10. *Y7roTf)£x<^' Acts, xxvii. 16. 

11. Uapaktyonau Acts, xxvii. 8. 13. 

12. ^pofitu. Acts, xxvii. 15. 

13. Aia^ipofiai, Acts, xxvii. 27. 

14. Autmpao), Acts, xxi. 2. 

The reader cannot fail, in perusing his writings, to 
remark how much precision is thus given to his de- 
scriptions, and in how few words they are expressed. 

It may be asked, how can we be certain that the nau- 
tical language of St. Luke is so correct ? 

The reply is, in the first place, that it inust be a real 
language, and correctly used, which admits of being de- 
ciphered as it has been. In the account of the voyage I 
have cited the case of a German physician, who made a 
voyage in the same seas, and in some part of it under very 
similar circumstances ; but although he obviously intended 
to give an account of his voyage, his statements are not 
only confused, but impossible, and we have no difficulty in 
seeing that he does not understand what he is writing 
about 

Independently, however, of this consideration, it so 
happens, that although ancient literature is scanty in the 
department of voyages, it is not so in the terminology of 
seamanship. Julius Pollux, in his **Onomasticon," has given 
many pages of Greek nautical terms and phrases. His ar- 
rangement is confused, and he sometimes mistakes the 
meaning of words; but for our present purpose explanation 
is not required, it is sufficient to know that such were the 
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terms used by the ancients. It will be seen by the notes 
that a large proportion of those employed by St. Luke are 
to be found in this author. 

I now proceed to inquire into the nature of the materials 
from which St. Luke drew up his historical works ; but 
before I do so, it will be convenient to state shortly 
what I believe were the historical records of Christianity 
when St. Luke visited Judea, circa A.D. 58, and when, as 
I have already stated, there is good reason to believe 
that he wrote his Gospel. 

In my " Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of 
the Gospels," I have stated the evidence from which I 
conclude — first, that several of the apostles, including 
Matthew, Peter, and John, drew up memoirs of our Lord's 
transactions immediately after they took place, some of 
which, certainly Peter's, were in the language of the 
country, i. e. Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramaic, known in the 
New Testament and works of the Fathers as Hebrew, 
or as the native language (varpKo) : second, that Peter's 
memoirs were the original, which, being afterwards trans- 
lated by St. Mark, now forms the Gospel of Mark : third, 
that when the apostles were driven by persecution from 
Judea, Matthew drew up from these memoirs a history 
of our Lord's life in Hebrew and Greek ; the Greek ver- 
sion being the same as our first Gospel. 

That several such narratives had been written when 
St Luke composed his Gospel, may be gathered from 
his preface, in which he informs us : first, that '* many had 
undertaken to draw up a digest of the things which had 
been accomplished " (v. 1.) ; and, next, that " those who from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
had delivered such accounts unto us" (prapeha-av ^/xiv); or^ 
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in other words^ that he was in possession of such accounts, 
for the word " us " must include St. Luke. Eusebius 
clearlj understands that Luke means himself in particular, 
for he quotes the passage in the third person, irotpeha-ay 
uuTco, " delivered to him,'* — and rightly concludes that he 
meant to assure Theophilus that such were the authorities 
which he had made use of. He tells us — 

'* One of these (St. Luke*8 writings) is his Gospel, in which he 
testifies that he has recorded as those who were from the beginning 
eje-witnesses and ministers of the word delivered to Aim, whom also, he 
says, he in all things followed." (H. E. iii. 4. Crtize's TranslaMon.) 

The word ** many " is a relative term, and has reference 
probably to the literary habits of Judea, and the time 
which had elapsed since the events which he has recorded 
occurred ; just as Alison, in his preface to the history of 
the French Revolution, speaks of his authorities : " Al- 
though so short a time has elapsed since the termina- 
tion of these events, the materials which have been col- 
lected for their elucidation have already become, beyond 
all precedent, interesting and ample" (vol. i. p. 29.). 
Neither Luke nor Alison say that they made use of such 
materials. Why should they ? Is it possible that Luke 
should write to Theophilus that he was anxious that he 
should know the certainty of the things in which he had 
been instructed, — that he had carefully investigated every 
thing &om the beginning — and that he was in possession 
of the accounts of those personally engaged in the trans- 
actions, and yet that we should be in doubt as to whether 
or not he made use of such authorities? I conclude, 
therefore, that St. Luke's preface was meant to assure his 
readers that his authorities were eye-witnesses and min- 
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isters of the word. St. Matthew was an eye-witness and 
minister of the word ; and it becomes a question^ whether 
St. Luke made any use of his Gospel in drawing up 
his own. 

This can only be ascertained by comparing the two ac- 
counts. Now we have not to go far before we have evidence 
to prove that he did make use of Matthew's Gospel. The 
parallelism between the Gospels begins with the public life 
of our Lord (Matt. iii. 1., Luke, iii. 1.) ; and at the seventh 
verse of the third chapter of St. Luke we find a passage, 
extending to three verses, agreeing verbally with four 
verses of the same account in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(vv. 7,8, 9, 10.). Here, at least, St Luke must have 
taken from a ivritten account in the same language ; and 
when I find such a passage in the works of an eye-witness 
and minister of the word, I am satisfied that I have traced 
it to its source. We have not to go far for another example 
of the same kind, for the 16th and 17th verses of the same 
chapter correspond verbally with the 11th and 12th verses 
of Matthew's account. There are many others of the same 
nature. If examples can be adduced where similar agree- 
ments arise from any other cause than transcription from 
a work in the same language, I am quite ready to aban- 
don my hypothesis; but as I am confident that no such 
case can be adduced, I feel entitled to call the attention of 
the reader to the consequences which flow from the esta- 
blishment of a point of such importance in the evidences of 
the origin of the Christian religion. Had St. Luke's 
writings never been heard of till now, had they been 
discovered for the first time amongst the papyri of Hercu- 
laneum, would any doubt have been entertained, with such 
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evidence before us, that the author had made use of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew as one of his authorities? It 
would have been held as the most valuable of all the 
ancient external evidences of the authenticity of that 
Gospel, as indeed it is, because it is at once the fullest and 
the most ancient, and because the author had the most 
ample means of knowing that it was indeed the work of 
an eye-witness. It proves that the Gospel of Matthew as 
we now have it was known to an author who wrote less 
than thirty years after the transactions, and when they 
must have been within the memory of a large portion of 
the then existing generation. 

My present object, however, is not to look at the con- 
sequences of my researches, but to consider the evidences 
upon which my conclusions rest. I must, therefore, if I 
can, obviate the objections which have been made to the 
supposition that Luke made use of the Gospel of Matthew, 
They all resolve themselves into the negative one, that if 
Luke had known of the previous Gospel he would have 
written diflferently from what he has done. Arguments 
which rest upon the opinion of critics never can over- 
throw positive proofs. Amongst those who have called 
my conclusions respecting the connection between Luke 
and Matthew in question, I may mention Mr. Alford and 
Professor Thiersch of Marburg. Both of these critics admit 
the identity of the above cited passages. Mr. Alford in his 
note observes that the agreement 'indicates a common ori- 
gin;" and Professor Thiersch, who agrees with me entirely 
as to the originality of the second Gospel, and the use 
made of it by St. Luke, observes in a letter to me that 
** There were more written accounts than St. Mark's 
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Gospel which they could make use of; and it kin this 
way that I should like to explain those coincidences in 
Matthew and Luke for which there are no parallels in 
Mark. In Germany we are in a continual struggle with 
Strauss and other sceptical antagonists of sacred history ; 
and therefore we feel more of that difficulty^ with which 
you are less urged in England — viz. If Luke had before 
his eyes the two first chapters of Matthew, how could he 
neglect them entirely ? — if he did so he must have ascribed 
very little value to them." The explanation of the con- 
nection between Luke and Matthew which I have to offer 
is^ that tlie former meant to make his Gospel at once 
supplementary for those who possessed Matthew's Gospel, 
and intelligible to those who did not. But it would not 
have been intelligible had he resolutely omitted every- 
thing in Matthew ; whilst, on the other hand, had he 
included everything in Matthew, his Gospel would have 
exceeded the length consistent with a wide circulation, 
when the only means of multiplying copies depended on 
transcription. Admitting this conjecture, which at least is 
a probable one, it furnishes us with a reason for the 
omissions in Luke's Gospel of important matter which we 
find in Matthew's Gospel. St. Luke leaves it out because 
St. Matthew had already recorded it. 

Both ProfessorThi^rsch and Mr. Alford adduce the dif- 
ference in the two first chapters of Matthew's and Luke's 
Gospels as proofs that Luke could not have seen that of 
Matthew. But there is nothing contradictory in the two 
accounts. Mr. Alford observes, truly enough, that " The 
only inference from the account in these two chapters, 
which is inevitable^ is that they are wholly independent of 
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one another." It is quite tme that they are independent 
of one another; but independence is no proof that the 
later writer was ignorant of the work of his predecessor. 
Selection is the rule of all the evangelists. John re- 
peatedly tells us that there were many things which Jesus 
did that are not written in his Gospel. It has been sup- 
posed, and, I think, with much probability, that St. Luke's 
authority for the first two chapters in his Gospel was the 
mother of our Lord. The events related are such as his 
mother must have known and was likely to narrate ; they 
relate to private and domestic matters, whilst those in Mat- 
thew relate to public and historical events — events about 
which Luke was silent because they were already related 
by Matthew. It is, however, foreign to my present purpose 
to enter at large into a consideration of all the negative ar- 
guments which have been adduced to prove that St. Luke 
was not acquainted with, or did not make use of, the first 
Gospels, as I have done so elsewhere. 

The conclusion to which a minute comparison between the 
two Gospels has led me is, that St Luke was in possession 
of the present Greek Gospel of Matthew ; that he did make 
occasional use of it, chiefly for the purpose of rendering his 
own account of the transactions and sayings of our Lord 
more complete, thereby proving that it (the Greek Gospel) 
was the work of " an eye-witness and minister of the word.*' 

This is no contradiction to the patristic evidence that 
St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew ; nor do I hold the supposition 
that he wrote in two languages to be a compromise between 
competing evidence. The state of Judea with respect to 
language at the time, required that any work meant for all 
classes of its inhabitants should be bilingual. Josephus, 
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the contemporary of Matthew, and who wrote, as he did, 
for the use of the Jews, informs us, in his preface to his 
Greek history of the Jews' Wars, that he had also written 
it in his native language (irarpiep, the word used by Euse- 
bius for the original language of 'Matthew), for the use of 
those who did not understand Greek (ol PapSupoi). 

The conditions of the agreements which subsist be- 
tween Luke and Mark are altogether different from those 
which subsist between Luke and Matthew. Li Luke 
and Matthew we have two historians writing in the same 
language; but in Luke and Mark we have a historian 
(Luke) who uses an original autoptical memoir in an- 
other language (Peter), which is translated by Mark, 
and which had also been made use of by the preceding 
historian (Matthew). These are the agreements of con- 
temporary historians, and are so simple in themselves, 
and of such every day occurrence, that I question if we 
can examine any series of contemporary writers, who 
narrate the same transactions in a language different from 
that of the persons engaged in them, without meeting with 
them all. I have elsewhere illustrated this view of the 
connection of the three first Gospels by examples from the 
historians Alison, Napier, and Suchet, who hold the same re- 
lation to the events of the peninsular campaigns in respect to 
time, which Luke, Matthew, and Mark hold to the events 
in the life of our Saviour ; Alison being a historian who 
takes as his authorities the accounts of those who witnessed 
the transactions, and when it suits his purpose to give 
extracts from the originals, he transcribes from Napier 
and translates from Suchet ; just as Luke, when he ex- 
tracts from the originals, transcribes where the language 
is the same, translates where it is different. Now I find. 
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when I compare the passages peculiar to Luke and Mat- 
thew, the phenomena are those of transcription, when I 
compare the passages peculiar to Luke and Mark, the 
phenomena are those of translation. Hence, I arrive 
at the conclusion that Mark is a translator. But it 
may he asked, if the Gospel of Mark he a translation 
of memoirs written hy Peter, why is it not called the 
Gospel of Peter? To this I answer, that the title it 
hears is only that affixed to it hy tradition, for the work 
itself is anonymous ; and I cannot admit that traditional 
evidence can supersede that which is the result of in* 
ductive reasoning. 

In holding that Mark is the translator of Peter's memoirs, 
I do not rest altogether on the evidence drawn from the 
study of the phenomena, for the earliest quotation from the 
second Gospel is that by Justin Martyr, who gives it ex- 
pressly as it is written in his (Peter's) memoirs — yeypot^iou 
ffv rots awo/xyijjWrOVffUftao-iy avrov (JJerpov).* So also Jerome, 
in speaking of Mark's Gospel, says it is called his 
(Peter's).t The question therefore ought to be. Why has 
the less important name of Mark prevailed over the more 
important name of Peter? — Answer, perhaps to distin- 
guish it from the apocryphal Gospel of Peter. 

♦ Apd. n. p. 333. 

f Cat Soar, eccL c 1. : ** Eyangelinm jnxta Marcmn . . . hujos (sc, Petri) 
dicitur." 

Bishop Pearson says on this point, "Marci eyangelinm credebant 
yeteres nihil alind fnisse qnam Petri carofumifiovfvfua-a** ( Vindtcue IgtuUiana) 
And Bishop Gleig: ** I am inclined to think likewise, that the Gospel bj St. 
Mark contains little more than similar notes and memorandums which 
had been made by Si. Peter, which will sufficiently account for many of 
the antients calling it St. Peter's Gospel." (Directians for the Studif of 
Divinity, p. 409.) 
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Assuming that we have in the three first Gospels a case 
of contemporary historians^ the same as the very common 
one of Alison^ Napier, and Sachet, the nature of the 
agreement between them ought to be the same as that 
which we find between the modern historians. I have 
already adduced one between Luke and Matthew. As an 
example of that between Luke and Mark, I take that 
which I have alluded to in the introduction, as having first 
called my attention to the subject. It is perhaps the most 
instructive I could select, because it is entirely free from 
the complication which arises firom being mixed up with 
matter drawn from other authorities. It is also one of 
the few cases in which Matthew makes no use of the 
original of Mark, L e. the memoir of Peter. We have here 
then the very simple case of an historian drawing up an ac- 
count of an event from two preceding works, one of which 
is in a different language. 



CHRIST STILLS THE TEMPEST, 



MATT. Vm. 


LUKE VIII. 


MASK IV. 




22 EytviTO dt 


35 Kai Xiyii avrot^ 




iv fUf rwj/ ^fitpwv. 


tv tKiivjf ry niupq^ 
o^iag ytvofitvfic- 


23 Kat €/i§avrt avry 


jcat avTOQ avttri 




tic TO irXowv 






flKoKovQrivav avrtf 


cat 




ok fiaOfirai avrov 


cl fiaOtirai avTov 






KM HVeV TTpOQ aVTOVQ^ 


See 1st. line. 


See V. 18. 


AuXOwfitv 


AuXOutfitv 




Ct£ TO TTipaV TtfC X(flVI|C* 


tig TO irtpav. 

36. Koi a^tvrtQ rov 
oxXov jrapc^afiQavovaiv 
avrov wg ijv tv rq» 
irXoitff KM aXXa it 
TcXoia tjv fitT avTOv, 
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MATT. VIU. 


LUKB Vlll. 

Kai aviixdf|<rav. 
23 JlKtovriav Si avTutv 
atfiVirvtMnv^ 


MASK IT. 


24 Kat iSov 


Kcu careCfi 


37 KOI yiviToi 


atiafioQ neyag 


XaiXai// 


XatXaif/ firyoXq 


tytviTo 


aj/c/totf 


awfiow 


IV Tjf dakaatry^ 


£tf TflV XlflVflV* 




CKTTt TO irXotov coXvir- 






rcffdoiviro rutv mtfiaruv* 




Kat ra KVfjLara eire^aXXiv 
tig TO vXoiov wirre 




KCU ffvveirXtjpovvrOj 


ij5i| yefiil^ttrOai to vXoiov. 




cot tKiv6vv€uov* 




avTog Si 




38 Kat ijv avrog 
€vrp Trpvftvy 
€Tri TO irpofficc^aXatov, 


fKaOivBt. 




KaOfvSun'^ 


25 Kat irpoffikOovTtg 


24 npo«X6oi/r€c ^€ 


Kai 


tiyeipav avrov, 


Sifiynpav avTOVf 


iyeipovffiv avTOVf 


Xtyovng^ 


Xeyovrec, 


Kai Xeyoverti/ avr(^ 


JLvpu, 


EviffTaTo^ firicrrara, 


AiSatTKaki, 


<T<aeov 




ov fUXii 901 oTi 


aTToXKvfitOa, 


aTToXXv/ieda. 


aTToXXvfiiOa ; 


26 Kat Xcyci avroifi, 






Ti Siikoi lare^ 






oXiyoviffToi ; 






rore eytp9eis 


'0 Si lyipOng 


39 Kat SiiyepOtig 


C9rcrl/ii|(rf toiq avtfxoic 


eiriTiHfi<re r^ avin<\f 


tirfrifiti<T£ Tfft avefUft, 


Kai 


Kai 


Kai ctire 


ry QdKaijayf 


ry cXv^wvi rov v^aroc* 


ry 9aXa(T<ry^ 
Staiira, ire^fiiii<ro. 




rai €Trav<TavTO 


Kai (Kovaaevo avffiog^ 


KM tyiviTo yaXrivri 


Kai lyevero yaXrivrj. 


KOI eyiviro yaXqvii 


HeyaXfi. 




fityaXri. 




25 Etir€ ^« avrocc, 


40 Kat HViv at/roic, 
Ti ^etXot £<rrf ovTutg ; 




HovtiirtffTiQviiuv; 


rwff ovK tx^re vurriv ; 


27 01 ^c avOpunoi 








^c€ri9tvTeg St 


41 Kat f0ogi2di|<7av 
0o6ov fttyav, 


iBavfioffav, 


i9avfia<Tav^ 
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MATT. YIII. 

Tlorairog ttrnv ovrog^ 
ori 01 avtfioi 

rat 17 BaXaiTffa 
avTtfi rvcuccvownv ; 



LUKE YIII. 

XtyovrecTpoc aXXi|Xc«rc, 
T«f ofM ouTog foriv 
on cot TOi/Q avtfUHC 

KOI T^ vBari^ 

Kai vtraKOVovtnv avrif> ; 



MARK IT. 

vaicXcyov irpogdXXriXovg^ 
Tic apa ovrog tffTiv, 
ore KOI 6 avtfiOQ 

KOI Tf OaKaava 
catrtfi vTrocovci ; 



TRANSLATION. 



MATT. Vm. 


LUKE Vlll. 


MASK IV. 




22 And it came to pass 


35 And 




on one of the days. 


on that same day, 
when even was come. 


23 And when be was 


that he 




entered into the boat, 


entered into a boat 




bis disciples 


with his disciples ; 




followed him. 


and 






he ssud to them, 


he said unto them, ^ 




Let us go over to the 


Let us go over to the 
other side. 




other side of the lake. 






36 And having sent 






away the people, they 






take him just as he 






was into die boat; 










And they put off. 
23 And as they sailed 


other boats with him. 








he fell asleep. 


• 


24 And, behold, 


And 


And 


there arose 


there came down 


there arises 


a great distorbance 


a squall 


a great squall 




of wind 


of wind; 


in the sea, 


in the lake, 




so that the boat 






was covered with 






the waves ; 




but the waves 
beat into the boat 




and 


so that 




they were filled 
and in jeopardy. 


it was now full. 
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MATT. Vni. 


LUKE vm. 


MASK IV. 


but be slept. 




And he was sleeping 

at the stem, 

on the seat cover : 


25 And going to him 


24 And going to him 


And 


the^ awoke him, 


they awoke him, 


they awake him, 
and say to him. 


saymg. 


saymg. 


Lord, 


Master, Master, 


Teacher, 


save us, 




carest thou not that 


we perish. 


we perish. 


we perish ? 


26 And he suth to 






them, 






Why do you fear, 
Oh ye of little faith? 










Then he arose, and 


But he arose, and 


And he arose up, and 


rebuked the winds 


rebuked the winds 


rebuked the wind. 


and 


and the raging of 


and said unto 


the sea ; 


the water; 


the sea, 
Peace, be still. 




and they ceased, 


And the wind fell. 


and there was 


and there was 


and there was 


a great calm. 


a calm. 


a great calm. 




But he said to them. 


And he said to them, 
Why are you afraid? 




Where is your faith? 


How is it that ye 
have no faith ? 


27 But the men 


But they 
being afraid 
wondered, 


41 And they 




feared with great fear. 


wondered, 




saving, 

What man is this, 


saying one to another, 
Who then is this, 


and said one to another 


Who then is this 


that the winds 


that even the winds 
he commandeth 


that even the wind 


and the sea 


and the water. 


and the sea 


obey him ? 


and they obey him ? 


obey him ? 



Here the accounts of Luke and Mark are obviously too 
closely connected to admit the supposition that they are 
separate and independent accounts of the same events one 
of them must therefore be taken from the other, or both 
from a common source. This last supposition is so far 

£ 
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trae^ for the accounts bear internal proofs of being de- 
rived from an original in another language. But St Mark's 
account bears the strongest internal evidence of having been 
written by an eje-witness. It must, therefore, be a trans- 
lation of an autoptical memoir ; and a literal translation of 
an autoptical memoir maj be held as an original authority 
where the original itself is lost. 

It is right, however, to observe that the second Gospel 
is held by Griesbach and others to be a compilation from 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. According to this 
view, what I hold to be omissions on the part of Luke 
are additions on the part of Mark, and what I hold to 
be additions on the part of Luke are omissions on the 
part of Mark. 

I come first to the matter which is peculiar to Mark. 
He states — 

1st. The particular day on which the miracle took 
place. 

2nd. The time of day. 

3rd. The dismissal of the multitude. 

4th. That the disciples took our Lord into the boat 
** even as he was." 

5th. That there were other boats in company. 

6th. That our Lord was in the stem of the boat. 

7th. That he was reposing on the seat cover. 

8th. The words with which he rebuked the storm. 

Here are no less than eight facts mentioned in this short 
account, not one of which could possibly be taken from 
either of the other evangelists ; for they are neither ex- 
pressly noticed, nor can they be inferred from their ac- 
counts. With the exception of the date, they are all purely 
autoptical, such as an eye-witness would very naturally 
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relate, but such as a historian would omit, because they 
do not affect the main event, neither do they render the 
other accounts clearer. 

Let us subject the matter which is peculiar to Luke's 
account to a similar examination — 

1st. He leaves the date undetermined. 

2nd. He adds that it was '^ the lake " to which the ex- 
pression " the other side " refers. 

3rd. The nautical expression "They shoved off, and 
when under way." 

4th. That the squall " came down on the lake." 

5th. That they were in danger. 

6th. That the disciples were astonished at the events as 
well as terrified, 

1st. With regard to the date, when we examine the con< 
text carefully, it will be found that there is a slight differ, 
ence between Matthew and Mark with respect to the time 
when the event took place. I have already shown that 
Luke made use of Matthew's Gospel. I am now showing 
that he also made use of Mark's. Had he in this case adop- 
ted the arrangement of Matthew, he must have differed from 
that of Mark; with both before him, by using the expression 
" on one of the days," he differs from neither. We have, 
therefore, an obvious reason why he left the exact day un- 
determined. 

2nd. The expression to vepotVy ** the other side," applied 
to the eastern side of the lake, is a provincialism, or rather 
Capernaumism, which Luke corrects by explaining that it 
is " the other side of the lake " which is meant. Here also 
the reason for the addition is obvious. 

3rd. The nautical expressions are characteristic of Luke's 

E 2 
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style of describing nautical events ; they give great clear- 
ness to the narrative^ and they can be inferred with 
certainty from the other accounts. 

4th. The expression ** there came down,** in Luke's ac- 
count, is in apparent contradiction to that of Mark, accord- 
ing to our authorised version, " there arose;" but there is 
none in the original. Luke by a single word {xanfivj) gives 
^ the eflTect of the particular kind of squall with perfect pre- 
cision, and at the same time corrects the Hebraism of 
Matthew, who speaks of a great disturbance in the sea. 

5th. " They were in danger " (xai «xjy5uv«wov). Luke 
here supplies a qualification, the want of which in the 
other Gospels is remarked by Dr. Bloomfield in his notes 
on the passage. 

6th. The effects of the miracle upon the disciples are 
described by Matthew as those of *^ wonder," by Mark, of 
" fear." Luke combines them both, ** They, being afraid, 
wondered." 

There are none of these additions but what are 
either inevitable inferences from the statements in Mark's 
account, or are taken from Matthew's, and in each of them 
we can see a reason for its insertion. 

I hold, therefore, that in the preceding Gospels we have 
the materials from which Luke drew up his account of 
this miracle — that it is based upon that in the second 
Gospel, but completed from that in the first. I hold, also, 
that the original of the second Gospel existed in a different 
language from Greek when Luke wrote his. 

In order to ascertain this point, we must lay out of 
sight all the changes made by Luke as a historian, and 
aliso the matter which he has taken from Matthew, and 
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confine the comparison to passages in which he has adhered 
to the account in Mark. Where he has done so^ I find 
twenty-one lines in which there is no change except 
that which arises from translation. Of these^ eight lines 
are expressed in identical terms and thirteen in syno- 
nymous terms. This is about the usual proportion which 
we find in independent translations. Thus, in the example 
of independent translations from the French given in 
mj former work, consisting of nineteen lines, I find that 
there are eight lines identical and eleven synonymous or 
translational. St. Mark then is a translator; but if a trans- 
lator he must be the translator of Peter, and by that 
designation he is known by the earliest Christian writers 
" Mark the translator of Peter," — Mapxoj IpjxijvewTi)^ Usvpov, 
being the designation given to him by Papias, the first 
writer by whom he is mentioned. 

I have already glanced at the external evidence which 
would lead us to conclude "that Peter was the original 
author of the second Gospel. The internal evidence 
furnished by a minute examination is not less conclusive. 
The author of the account of stilling the tempest, whoever 
he was, was a Galilean residing on the western shore of 
the lake ; he must have been in the boat when the event 
happened, and he must have been familiar with the navi- 
gation of the lake, all of which characteristics agree with 
those of Peter. But we can come still nearer to him, for he 
relates, as an eye-witness would, things which could only be 
known to three of the disciples, — Peter, James, and John; 
such as what took place in the house of Jairus, at the trans- 
figuration, and in the house of Peter. In this last case we 
can strike off James and John. They are mentioned as 

E 3 
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being present, but only as spectators ; and no mention is 
made of Peter, who must also have been present. But 
a man does not think it necessary to say he was in his 
own house. Lastly, he speaks of Peter's house exactly 
as the owner would. Who but Peter would think it 
necessary to tell us that Andrew was a joint tenant. 
I have elsewhere entered into the evidence at greater 
length: for my present purpose it is sufficient to show 
that St Luke, in making use of such an authority as we 
find in Mark, was making use of the best historical evi- 
dence, that of "an eye-witness and minister of the word." 
St. John also was an eye-witness and minister of the 
word ; and although his Gospel was given to the world 
long after that of Luke, yet his details of events are 
occasionally so minute and circumstantial as to indicate 
not only the presence of the author, but that they were 
written when the impression was yet fresh upon him ; 
such as his account of his own visit to the sepulchre in 
company with Peter. But if he wrote such accounts at the 
time, a man of research like Luke would naturally en- 
deavour to avail himself of them. Now, if we compare his 
account of Peter's visit to the sepulchre with that in the 
Gospel of John, agreements will be found which can 
scarcely be accidental 

LUKS XZIY. 12. JOHN XZ. 3. 

'0 Sf Iltrpoi avaaraQ E{i}X9cv ovv 6 Utrpog^ 

KM 6 aXXoc fJiaBrfTrig^ Kai ijpxovTO 

Clf TO ftVrifitlOV, €TpiXOV dt 01 

5vo ofiov Kai 6 aWog fia9rjTTjQ 
(Soaiitv vpoidpafiev rax^ov rov Utrpov^ 

KM 7i\i)tv irpotTog 
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iTTi TO fAVfifuiov rat irapoKw^ag 
/SXcirei ra oBovia KHfitva* 

Then arose Peter, 



and ran 

into the sepulchre, and stooping, 
down he beheld the linen 
clothes Ijing. 



cic TO fivtifuiov, Kat vapaxv^aQ 
pXtTTti Ktifiiva ra oBovia. 

Peter therefore went forth 

and that other disciple, and came 

to the sepulchre. So they ran 

both together ; and the other 

disciple 

did outrun Peter and came first 

to the sepulchre, and stooping 

down he beheld the linen 

clothes lying, &c. 

Mr. Alford observes that the similarity of diction 
indicates a common origin^ and one distinct from the 
rest of the chapter. I agree with him ; and add that the 
original is in John's own account ; for who but an eye- 
witness would enter into such minute detail? Luke's 
silence as to John's presence proves nothings for we are in- 
formed afterwards that there were more than one present. 
In the 24th verse of the same chapter^ he says^ " Certain 
of them went to the sepulchre, and found," &c. 

So, also, in the account of the disbelief of Thomas we 
meet with two passages agreeing verbally. 

LUIOB ZXIV. d6. JOHN xz. 19. 

EoTij (V littrtp avTtow^ cat \tyft E<nri €iq to fisirov^ mt Xf yet 

avTotg ' Ecpi^vi; "vfiiv- avroig * Etptivti ifuv, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 



40 Kat rovro HViov^ tTrtcii^tv 
avroiQ roQ x^^P^f • 

Stood in the midst of them, 
and said to them. Peace be 
with you. 



cat TOVTO HTTiiiV^ lVid€l^(V 

Stood in the midst 

and said to them. Peace be 

with you. 
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40 And when he had so said, And when he had so said, 

he showed them his hands. he showed them his hands. 

This agreement can scarcely be accidental. Perhaps the 
reason why there is not a greater amount of it between Luke 
and John may be that, having given his writings to Luke, 
and they having been incorporated by Luke in his Gospel, 
John refrained from repeating them in his own, in accord- 
ance with its supplementary character. We can thus ac- 
count for St. John passing over certain remarkable events in 
the life of our Lord, such as the transfiguration. As John 
w^as one of the three disciples present on that occasion, 
he could supply Luke with matter not mentioned by the 
other evangelists. Accordingly, we find in Luke's account 
circumstances not mentioned by them, which St. Luke 
must have received from one of those present, as in the 
following passage: — ** Who (Moses and Elias) appeared 
in glory, and spake of his decease which he should ac- 
complish at Jerusalem. But Peter and they that were 
with him were heavy with sleep; and when they were 
awake, they saw his glory and the two men that were 
with him" (Luke ix. 31, 32.). This is evidently the ac- 
count of an eye-witness ; but as it is not in Mark's (Peter's) 
account,, it must be either from John or James. I am 
inclined, therefore, to place John amongst the authorities 
made use of by Luke in the composition of his Gospel. 

St Luke's connection with St. Paul gave rise to an 
early tradition that he was indebted to that Apostle for 
the matter of his Gospel. Tertullian mentions it, but only 
as a tradition, which he accounts for by saying that ^^ it 
was natural to ascribe to the master what the disciple 
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promulgated."* Origen states that the Gospel was praised 
bj PauLf Irenseus^ indeed, goes farther, and sajs that 
"Luke wrote what Paul preached;" but he says else- 
where that ** Luke delivered to us what he had learned 
from the Apostles, as he himself testifies in his preface," { 
we can lay no weight, therefore, upon this assertion, 
farther than that when he wrote, the tradition alluded to 
was prevalent and in his mind at the time. 

We must, however, suppose that Paul communicated to 
Luke accounts of his own transactions and spoken ad- 
dresses ; but we cannot suppose that St. Paul preached in 
the historical style in which St. Luke wrote. There is 
indeed one great historical event in the life of our Lord 
narrated by St. Paul, which he stated that he had received 
by revelation — namely, the institution of the Lord's Supper 
— which, if my views of the time and place of writing 
the Gospel be correct, we should expect to find made use 
of by Luke as an authority. Now it has been long observed 
that Luke's account agrees more nearly with Paul's than 
any of the others. There are indeed, or rather there 
were, difficulties which a minute comparison suggested, dif- 
ficulties which have not escaped modem criticism; for ex- 
ample, the passage in the received text — "xai eiTre, XaSersj 
f a-ysTg," "and said, take eat" — occurs in Matthew's account, 

* Lacae digestum Paulo ascribere solent. Capit magistrorom videri 
qusB discipuli promulgarint. Adv, Marcion. iv. 5. 

f Kat TO TptTov TO Kara AovKcuf, ro into Hat/Aov €iraiyovfjL€yoy cvayycAioi'. 
Ap. Enseb. H. E. vi. 25. Origen evidently alludes to 2 Cor. viii 18., and 
supposes Paul meant the gospel of Luke by the expression toi' aScA^ov ov 6 
ewau/os €V rtf ^wgyy^Ki<p. 

\ Lucas . . . ea quae ab els (Apostolis) didicerat tradidit nobis sicut ipse 
testificatur, dicens, &c. 
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but not in Lnke's« Upon this, De Wette observes, " It is 
not probable that Matthew was acquainted with Paul's ac- 
count; " and it would contradict Paul's account, that he had 
receiyed it from the Lord, were we to suppose he got it 
from Matthew. In the early uncial MSS., however, no 
such difficulty exists, for the passage does not occur in the 
account in the Epistle to the Corinthians. The agreement is 
then too close to admit of any supposition, except that one of 
the accounts must be taken from the other ; and as Paul 
informs us that he had received his ^^ of the Lord," Luke 
must have taken his from it 

The result of this enquiry into the sources of the writings 
of St. Luke goes to prove that, on every occasion in which 
it is possible to trace them, we find that those sources 
are written accounts of Apostles; and we are warrant- 
ed in supposing from his preface, that those portions of his 
writings which we cannot trace to any existing authority 
were drawn from similar sources ; and from the perfect fide- 
lity with which he adheres to his authorities, where we 
can put it to the test, we cannot entertain a doubt that 
he is a true and faithful historian of events which either 
fell under his own observation, or which he derived im- 
mediately from those who were engaged in them. 



CHART OF ST P/ 




NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

GiESABEA TO MTBA. 
(Acts, xxvii. 1—6.) 



Aftzr two years' imprisonment at Caesarea^ and after 
repeated examinations before Felix and Festus, successive 
Roman governors of Judaea, and before King Agrippa, 
the last of the Herod family, St. Paul appealed unto 
Cassar. 
In consequence of this appeal it was determined that 

1 'Qc ^£ iKptOti Tov awoTrXdv* 1 And when it was determined 
rifjiac ^^Q Tfiv IraXtav, fraptSiSow tov that we should sail into Italy, 
re HavKov km nvae crcpovc ^€ff- they delivered Paul and certain 
fiiorag Uarovrapxrh ovofxari lovXiy, Other prisoners unto one named 
oTTitpTig Sc&r<m}£. Julius, a centurion of Augustus' 

band. 



♦^ airoirA.ciy. Literally "to sail from.** St Luke, by his accurate use of 
nautical terms, gives great precision to his language, and expresses by a 
single word what would otherwise require several Mitford observes, that 
" we are often at a loss to render the verb U\tu otherwise than by our 
word to sail, though they are far from being of the same precise import. 
The use of oars, so prevalent in Grecian navigation, is so little known in 
our seas, that to sail is our only general term for going by sea.** — Hist of 
Griece, it 362. St. Luke alone of the sacred writers uses this nautical 
term, either simply, or, as in the present instance, in composition. 
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he should be sent, along with other prisoners, by sea to 
Italy. He was accordingly committed to the charge of a 
centurion named Julius, of the Imperial band, a person 
who, upon all occasions, treated the apostle with humanity 
and consideration. 

Csesarea was at that time the principal seaport of Syria.* 
It would appear, however, that there were no ships bound 
for Italy in the harbour capable of accommodating the 
party of Julius, including the prisoners and their guard. 
He therefore embarked them in a ship of Adramy ttium f, 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the JEgean 
Sea, opposite Lesbos. This ship was evidently bound for 
her own port, and her course from Caesarea thither neces- 
sarily led her close past the principal seaports of Asia4 



* See account of CsBsarea in Josephus, Antiq. xv. 13. Bryant, absurdly 
enough, supposes that Ftolemais (Acre) was the port of embarkation ; 
and adds, as if it were a mere conjecture, *' Grotius is of opinion that they 
went from Csesarea : " it would have been quite contrary to St Luke's 
usual method to have omitted the land journey from CsBsarea to Ftolemais, 
had it actually taken place. See Acts, xxi. 7, 8. 

f See a very full account of the notices in ancient authors of this place, 
in Wetstein ad loc 

% By Asia St. Luke means pro-consular Asia, of which Ephesus was the 
capital, L e., the western part of Asia Minor, which, according to Cicero, 
comprehended Caria and Lycia ; and according to St. Luke, did not in- 
clude Pamphylia. Acts, iu 9, 10. By attending to this, we are left in no 
doubt as to *' the places '' (rovs roirovs) meant in the text, which they 
would arrive at by the route they pursued. The places " Kara rriif A<rtay" 
which may be translated '* along the coast of Asia,** were then flourishing 
sea-ports, three of which are mentioned by St Luke ; namely, Myra 
(Acts, xxvil 5.), Patara (xxi. 1.), and Cnidus (xxvii. 7.). For an account 
of the present state of Myra, see Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, i. 125. 
It has been observed that the magnitude of ancient cities may be inferred 
from that of their theatres ; the diameter of that of Myra is 360 feet and 
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Now this is also the coarse which a ship would take in 
making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, there- 
fore, be so far on their voyage when they reached the 
coast of Asia, and in the great commercial marts on that 
coast, they could not fail to find opportunities of being car- 
ried on to their ulterior destination. On St. Paul's former 
voyage from Philippi to Syria (Acts, xx. 6. to xxi. 7.) the 
same plan was adopted : they sailed to the places on the 
coast of Asia (xutu njv A<rMv), and changed ship at one of 
them, Patara, just as we find was done in the present in- 
stance at Myra. We have, therefore, an obvious reason 
why they took their passage in this ship. The apostle was 
on this occasion accompanied by Aristarchus, the Mace- 
donian of Thessalonica, and St. Luke, the historian of the 
voyage. The former appears to have been a prisoner, for 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Colossians, designates him as 
his fellow-prisoner.f iv. 10. 

2 EmtavT€c di nXouf A^/tMx- 2 And entering into a ship of 
fivrrrivtft fiiXXovri ttXccv fic rovi:* Adramyttium, we launched, mean- 
Kara ri}v Aaiav TOTTovg, avrixBrifitv, ing to sail bj the coasts of Asia; 
opToc <rw Tffuv Apiarapxov Mace- one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
SovoQ GiffadkoviKfutC' Thessalonica, beiug with us. 



the ** arena is now a corn-field." lb. 132. The theatre of Patara is abo a 
magnificent structure ; see a Tiew of it in the Ionian Antiquities, published 
bj the Dilletante Society (yoL ii pL 56, 57.), and an account of it in 
Beaufort's Caramania, p. 5. ; for an account of Cnldus, see Clarke's Travels, 
YoL ii. p. 216. 

* /uf AAoyrt irAety ets rovf, &c., is the reading both of the Vatican and 
Alexandrian MSS., the two earliest, and, in a case like the present, best 
authorities, and is that adopted by Lachmann ; the common reading is 
ftcAAovrf f irXffiy rovs, &c ; the preposition ccs renders the meaning ob- 
Tious, by showing that the ship was to touch at ** the places," &c. 

f This companion of St Paul is rery unceremoniously mentioned by 
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On the daj after thej left Csasarea they touched at 
Sidon. From the distance accomplished, sixty-seven geo- 
graphical miles, we must infer that thej had a fair, or at 
least a leading wind, probably westerly, which is the wind 
which prevails in this part of the Mediterranean.* We 
are not informed of the cause of their stopping at Sidon ; 
probably, however, it was for the purposes of tradcf 
Whatever was the cause of the delay, it afforded the cen- 
turion an opportunity of showing kindness to St Paul, for 
we are told in the narrative that he ^^ gave him liberty to 
go unto his Mends to re&esh himself." 



3 Ty it krtpq. KartixOtifuv us 3 And the next day we touched 

l^tdwva. at Sidon. 

3 ^iXavdputTTwc Ti 6 lovXiog rtfi 3 And Julias courteously en- 

UavX^ XpfiffaiuvoQf tvtrp&^iv vpoc treated Paul, and gave him liberty 

Tovs <piXovc TTopivBevra^ tvifjifXetac to go unto his friends to refresh 

rvx^v. himself. 



our English translators, bj the gratuitous insertion of the word " one** 
He is twice previoasly noticed in the Acts, once as a Macedonian (xix. 29.)» 
and once as a Thessalonican (xx. 4.); here he is mentioned as both. 

* « The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find it almost 
as prevailing as the trade winds.*' (4th July, 1798, near Alexandria.) — 
Life of Lord de Saumarez, L 210. '* We have just gained sight of Cyprus, 
nearly the track we followed six weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly 
wmds prevail at this season." (19th Ang. 1798.) ->Ib. i 243. A westerly 
wind would be fair between CsBsarea and Sidon, as the bearing of the 
coast line between the two places is about N.N.E. See sailing Directions 
for the Coast of Syria, by Capt E. Smith, B. N. 

t According to Strabo, Sidon was situated on the finest harbour of the 
continent, and contested with Tyre the supremacy of the Phoenician cities 
(lib. xvL c. 2.). Achilles Tatins calls it the metropolis of the Phoenicians, 
fivrnp ^ufitwy ri itoXis ; he describes it as having two harbours, one of 
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Loosing* from thence they were forced, by contrary 
winds, to run under the lee of Cyprus-f A question here 



4 K^uQtv avaxOtvns tVc^rXcv- 4 And when we had launched 
(ra/icv TTiv Kvjrpov Sia to tov^ from thence, we sailed under 
avtfiov^ €tvai evavriovQ, Cyprus, because the winds were 

contrary. 



which is large with a narrow entrance, where merchant ships can winter 
in safety (lib. L). To jndge from its present state, the shelter was afforded 
by a ridge of rocks, parallel to the coast, forming a natural breakwater. 
The harbour was filled up during the wars of the middle ages. For an 
account of its present state, see Bobinson's Biblical Researches, and 
Wilson's Lands of the Bible. The latter author giTes a plan of the 
harbour. See a view of it in Game's Syria and the Holy Land illustrated, 
vol. iii. p. 6- 

* ayaxBepTts is one of those nautical terms about which there is no 
doubt as to the meaning — which is, to depart from a place ; it is used by 
St. Luke both in the Gospel and Acts, and is rendered in the authorised 
version,** to launch," "to loose," "to sail," **to set forth,"** to depart." 
Aifayttreai is amongst the nautical terms of Julius Pollux. There is no 
precisely corresponding term in English. Mitford observes, that in 
rendering it ** we must risk the sea phrase to get under way^ or content our- 
selves with the inaccurate expression to set satL" — Hist, of Greece, voL ii., 
p. 232, note. 

St Luke uses the words airo«rXMr, «inrX.tw, and cupw, to express the same 
thing. The last is an elliptical expression : it occurs in verse 13 of this 
chapter, and is translated ** loosing." It would have been more accurately 
rendered ** weighed," ras ayKvpas, the anchors, being understood. Thus, 
in Plutarch, Pompey, p. 1208., ofMfupoi ras ceyKvpas. It is, however, 
generally used absolutdy, as in tiie present case, and as its English 
equivalent to weigh. See Wetstein ad loc. The corresponding word for 
coming to land, irara7c<r9a«, JuL Pollux, Onom. I 102., occurs in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

t vwtr\€v€r9fiMV, **we sailed under the lee" Dr. Falconer, in his 
Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, supposed it meant to sail to the south 
of a place, because the maps of the ancients, like those of the moderns. 
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arises^ which was the lee side of Gypms? In passing it, 
did the J leave it upon their right or npon their left? 
Commentators are divided on the subject, but it is gene- 
rally supposed that thej left it on their right, that is, that 
they passed to the south of that island. This opinion is 
evidently founded upon the erroneous suppositions that the 
coast of Syria is comprehended by St Luke in the term 
Asiay and that the ancients only made coasting voyages. 
The question is not one of importance, farther than that it 
is desirable to leave nothing uncertain where certainty 
can be attained, and because, in the next place, if we are 
sure of the meaning of the author, in this case we can 
compare the proceedings of the ancient navigators with 
those of modem ones, who have been placed under similar 
circumstances in the same locality, and can thus form a 
more correct estimate of their seamanship. 

As I dissent from the generally received opinion that 
they sailed by the south of Cyprus, I shall, in the first place, 
state the arguments upon which that opinion is {bunded. 
Dr. Falconer, in his Dissertation on St Paul's Voyage, 
says, — 

''On th^ loosing from Sidon, they found that their intention 
of continuing their Toyage along the coasts of Asia Minor would be 
frustrated by contrary winds, which obliged them to pursue their 



were constricted with the north point uppennost The eacplanation of 
Wetstein is, howerer, unquestionably the true one : ** abi nama yento 
Gontrario cogitor a recto cnrsu decedere, ita ut tunc insula sit interposita 
inter Tentom et nayem, didtnr ferri infra insolam." We meet with the 
same word again in the 7th Tene, where ample proof will be given that this 
is the meaning of the term. Kninoel enoneonsly supposes that it means 
to sail close to the shore : ** snblegere, oram eomimu legere.** 
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voyage under or on the southern side of the island of Cyprus, instead 
of the northern, as according to their plan of sailing along the coast 
they had at first proposed.** 

Dr. Bennet, a late commentator on the Acts^ expresses 
himself thus : — 

*' Sailed under or to the south of Cyprus, on account of the winds 
being contrary, when they would otherwise hare taken them to the 
north, along the Asiatic coasts.** — Lectures^ p. 399. 

Dr. Bloomfield, whilst he correctly renders xmoirXm^ *^ to 
sail under the lee of any high land^^ and admits that^ had 
the weather been fair, it is probable they would have taken 
a course to the south of Cyprus, but at a distance from it, 
adds, — 

" Since, however, we are told that the winds were contrary (though 
varying, yet all more or less adverse), they changed that course, 
and vTnvXivoafiiv rriv K. Now, for the winds to have been contrary, 
they must have been N"., or N". E., or N. N. E., or such like, and 
then the best way to evade their force woidd be to sail dose under 
the coast of Cyprus, after having cut across to the promontory 
of Pedalium, so as to reach the Bay of Catium. That they coasted 
along Palestine, and then made for the eastern promontory of Cy- 
prus (as the best commentators think), is improbable, because they 
would thus be brought more into the wind*s eye (as the sailors 
say), and into tempestuous seas.'* — Note ad loo. 

When we hear of contrary winds, and wish to ascertain 
their direction, the chief points to be determined are the 
ship's actual position and intended course. Now, when 
St. Luke talks of contrary winds, we know that the ship 
had left Sidon, and must have been in sight of Cyprus, 
for he tells us the winds forced them to leeward of that 
island. Their ultimate object was Italy and their prox- 
imate one was one or other of the " places in Asia," which 

P 
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I have already shown laj in the same direction. As SL 
Lnke does not include Pamphyliain Asia, the nearest part 
of that r^on to Syria is Lyda, and a ship's course firom 
Sidon thither is W. N. W., leaving Cyprus on the right. 
St. Lnke was perfectly aware of this^ for upon the former 
Toyage, in which he accompanied St. Paul, he tells us 
that on their passage firom Patara, one of the '^places in 
Asia," to Phenida, ''they left Cyprus on the left hand," 
Le. on the north. (Acts, xxL 3.) The winds, therefcxe;, 
which preyented them firom taking the straight course to 
the places in Asia must have heen firom the westward. 
Now these are the Tery winds which might have heen ex- 
pected in this part of the Mediterranean at this seas<m 
(summer). Admiral de Saumarez writes, 19th August, 
1798,— 

*^We hare just gained si^t of Cjpms, so inTariiblj do the 
westerlj winds prerail at this season.*'— Z(^ L 243. 

Under these circumstances, sailing under Cyprus is equi- 
yalent to saying that they left Cyprus on their left hand ; 
hut this point is put out of doubt by St Luke himself, 
for he teUs us in the 5th yerse that they sailed through the 
sea of Cilicia (ZiatrkEoa-avrei), not over, as in the authorised 
yersion; but as this sea lies altogether to the north of 
Cyprus, they could not haye sailed through it without 
leaying the island on thdr left. 



5 To, Tf rtXafOQ ro Kara rfv 5 And when we had sailed orer 

l^.i.>./»»> nu noftfmkia^ itawXsw the sca of (Alicia and Pamphjlia, 

aawnct nn|X0gfuy ac Mi^ nfc we came to Mjra, a dtjr of 

Amoac. Ljcia. 
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In pursuing this route thej acted precisely as the most 
accomplished seaman in the present day would have done 
imder similar circumstances; by standing to the north 
till they reached the coast of Cilicia, they might expect 
when they did so to be favoured by the land wind, which 
prevails there during the summer months, as well as by 
the current, which constantly runs to the westward, along 
the south coast of Asia Minor.* 

In April, 1844, the Belvidera frigate, commanded by 
the Honourable George Grey, sailed from Beyrout for 
Athens ; her course, therefore, till she reached the Archi- 
pelago, was nearly the same as that of the ship of 
Adramyttium ; but instead of taking the direct course, 
they "sailed under {ue. to the east of) Cyprus, because 
the winds were contrary." Captain Grey informed me 
that he did so because he expected, by standing to the 
north, "to get the wind off the land:" in this he was 
disappointed, probably because it was too early in the 
season. But M. de Pag^s, a French navigator, who made 
a voyage from Syria to Marseilles, took the same course, 
and has given the reasons why he did so. He informs us, 
that after making Cyprus, 

"The winds from the west, and consequentlj contrarj, which 
prevail in these places during the sununer, forced us to run to the 



* *<Erom Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to the 
westward." Beauforfs Ducription of the South Coast of Asia Minor ^ p. 39 . 
Dr. Fococke found this current running so strong between Bhodes and the 
continent, that it broke into the cabin windows even in caUn weather. — 
DMcription of the East, il p. 236. 

r 2 
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north. We made for the coast of Caramania (Cilicia) in order to 
meet the northerly winds, and which we found accordinglj."* 

Fynes Moryson, in his Itinerary, narrates a sea voyage 
from Syria to Crete, in which the circumstances of wind 
and weather bear a still more marked resemblance to those 
experienced by the ancient mariners than any of the above. 
He sailed from Scanderoon, the port of Aleppo, with the 
intention of disembarking at the city of Candia, on the 
north side of Crete, and therefore his course so far was 
the same as that of St. Paul and his companions. At first 
he tells us, — 

" We sayled prosperously, but after the winds grew so contrary as 
we were driven to the south of Candia." — p. 251. 

Here, in the seas where I infer from the silence of St. 
Luke that the circumstances of St. Paul's voyage were 
favourable, they "sayled prosperously ;" and in the seas 
where St. Paul's ship met with contrary winds, fwj w-pocewv- 
Tos ripi,oLs Tou oLvef/i,ov, " the winds grew contrary," and had 
precisely the same effect upon the ship, which it drove 
to the south of Crete ; and, what is still more remarkable, 
Moryson is carried to Fair Havens. It is not, perhaps, 
easy to recognise in **the wild rocks called Calis Miniones" 
the Fair Bays which give the harbour its name, and which 
it still retains in Calos Limeones. There is no doubt, 
however, of the identity of the places, for Moryson marks 
the position of Calis Miniones by saying it is 

♦ ** Nous fimes route sur Ksle de Chypre. AprSs Tavoir cotoyee, les 
Tents de Touest, par consequent contraires, qui r^gneut pendant Tet^ dans 
ces parties, nous firent elever au nord, nous cherchions la c6te de la Cara- 
manie, pour reucontrer les vents du nord, que nous y trouT&mes en effet." 
Voltages autour du Monde, torn. L p. 406. 
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*' Some three miles distant from a monastery called Santa Maria 
Aggidietra,*' 

just as St. Luke marks it^ ^^ as nigh unto the city Lasea." 
The monastery still remains : in Pashle7*s map it is spelt 
Hodhetria, and is exactly three miles above the ** rocky 
promontory " which separates the two bays upon which 
Moryson was landed. (See view of Fair Havens.) 

Favoured, as they probably were, by the land wind and 
currents, they arrive without any recorded incident at 
Myra of Lycia, then a flourishing seaport, now a desolate 
waste. The stupendous magnitude of its theatre attests 
the extent of its former population ; the splendour of its 
tombs*, its wealth. But it is not my intention to describe 
the ancient or modem state of the places visited, farther 
than as they illustrate the events of the voyage. 

This city is situated, according to Capt.Beaufort, about 
three miles from the sea ; according to Strabo, the dis- 
tance is twenty stadia, or about two geographical miles, 
the difference being probably caused by the silting up of 
the river Andriaki, which flows past it into a spacious bay. 
This river, which Appian calls the port of the Myrians 
(MupscDv 67nvg<w), Bell. Civ. lib. iv. cap. 82., was navigable 
to Myra, for he informs us that Lentulus, having broken 
the chain of the harbour, ascended to that city. 

The voyage has hitherto been prosperous, and the object 
which the party had in view in proceeding to " the places 
in Asia " is attained. At the first of them which lay in 

♦ ** Sepulchres, which for the elegance of their design, costliness of exe- 
cution, and size, seem to haTe been suited rather for the keeping of the 
ashes of rulers and kings, than of conmion citizens." — Spratt and Forbes^ 
i. p. 132. 

7 a 
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their way, the centnrion found a ship of Alexandria, loaded, 
as we afterwards learn, with wheat, bonnd for Italy, in 
which he embarked his charge. Egypt was at this time 
one of the granaries of Rome, and the com which was sent 
from thence to Italy was conveyed in ships of very great 
size.* From the dimensions given of one of them by 
Lucian f, they appear to have been quite as large as the 
largest class of merchant ships of modem times. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the number of souls which 
we afterwards find were embarked in this one f , or that 
another ship of the same class could after the shipwreck 
convey them to Italy, in addition to her own crew. 

Some commentators have supposed that Myra lay so 
much out of the track from Alexandria to Italy that 
the term Alexandrian must mean the particular *^ build 
of the ship, just as we say Libumian galleys, and not 
as marking the port to which she belonged. Now it is 
quite true that Myra is out of the direct course from 
Alexandria to Italy, which is by the south of Crete. 
But with the westerly winds which prevail in those seas, 

6 K^'kci tvpwv 6 iKarovTiipxfis 6 And there the centurion 
wXoiov AMKavdpivov nXiov fig tijv found a ship of Alexandria sailing 
IroXiai/, evt€t£a(nv rjfjiac eie avro, into Italy ; and he put US there- 
in. 



?» 



* After the capture of Jerusalem the Emperor Titus returned to Italy 
in one of these ships, touching at Bhegium, and landing at Puteoli. 
Sueton. Yit ch. 5.; see also Yit Augnsti, 98.; and Seneca, Epist 77. 

t In the Dialogue nxoioy 17 Evxf7> see the Dissertation on ancient ships, 
^st. 

X GranTiUe Fenn, on the authority of the Yatican MS., reads " seventy- 
six,'* instead of ** two hundred and seventy-six." See his note on the 
subject ; the Alexandrian and other uncial MSS., however, have two 
hundred and seventy-six. 
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ships, particularly those of the ancients, unprovided with 
a compass, and ill calculated to work to windward, would 
naturalljr stand to the north till they made the land of 
Asia Minor, which is peculiarly favourable for navigation 
by such vessels, because the coast is bold and safe, and 
the elevation of the mountains makes it visible at a great 
distance; it abounds in harbours, and the sinuosities of 
its shores and the westerly current would enable them, if 
the wind was at all off the land, to work to windward, at 
least as far as Cnidus, where these advantages ceased.* 
Myra lies due north from Alexandria f, and its bay is well 
calculated to shelter a wind-bound ship. The Alexandrian 
ship was not, therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if 
she had no call to touch there for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

We may suppose that the same westerly winds which 
forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of Cyprus, drove 
the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The land wind on the 
Cilician coast appears to be quite local, and, therefore, 
might enable St. Paul's ship to reach Myra, although the 
prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in that harbour 
proceeding on their voyage. 

* We learn from Thucydides (viii. 35.)» that Cnidus was frequented by 
merchant ships from Egypt, an^ Atyvm-ov dXKoBfs, 

t According to Ptolemy it lies just east of the meridian of Alexandria, 
which is precisely its position. I have never had occasion to consult 
this great geographer without being astonished at the extent and accuracy 
of his information. It is easy for modem writers to find fault with him ; 
the very precision he introduced into the science enables them to detect 
errors unavoidable in the state of knowledge which the ancients had of 
distant regions, or caused by errors in transcription. The edition of 
Tanchnitz, which I have used, though unpretending in form, is, I believe, 
the most correct. 

V 4 
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CHAP. II. 

VOYAGE FROM MYRA TO PAIR HAVENS IN CRETE. 

(Acts, xxyii. 7, 8.) 

In this ship of .Alexandria^ in which the centurion and his 
party embarked^ they proceeded on their voyage. Their 
progress, after leaving Myra, was extremely slow ; for we 
are told that it was " many " days before they were *^ come 
over against Cnidus," that is, before they reached the en- 
trance of the j^gean Sea. As the distance between the two 
places is not more than 130 geographical miles, which they 
could easily have accomplished with a fair wind in one day, 
they must either have met with calms or contrary winds. 
I infer that the delay was caused by contrary winds, from 
the expression ftoA*^, which is translated in our authorised 
version "scarce," producing the impression that the ship 
had scarcely reached Cnidus when the winds became con- 
trary ; but which ought to be rendered " with difficulty," 
expressing the difficulty which ships experience in con- 



7 £v iKavais Se rinipaiQ fipadv' 7 And when we had sailed 

nXoovvTig^ KM fioXiQ ytvofuvoi Kara slowlj many days, and scarce 

rnv Kvtdov^ firi vpoffiuvro^ r/ftaf were come over against Cnidus, the 

Tov aviyuovy vvtwXivaantv rtiv wind not suffering, us we sailed 

KpTirriv Kara SoXfuuvtiv. under Crete, over agfunst Sal- 
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tending with adverse winds. The same word occurs in 
the following verse, where it is translated " hardly," where 
there can be no doubt as to its meaning, for the general 
trending of the south coast of Crete, which they were 
navigating (^rapaAsyojxevoi, v. 8.), was the same as that of 
Asia, east and west ; and we are now told that the winds 
were contrary, (v. 7.) Cicero, in one of his epistles, 
uses very similar terms to express the effects of contrary 
vinds: — 

"Adversis ventis usi essemus, tardeque et incommode navig^se- 
mns."* 

'( We met with contrary winds, and sailed slowly and with difficulty'* 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the words in the original, 
jSpaSwrAooovTgj, xon ftoX*^ ysvoftevoi, " sailing slowly and with 
difficulty were come," &c., express the delays which a ship 
experiences in working to windward. 

The question now occurs, what was the direction of the 
wind which produced the effects recorded in the narrative. 
We are told, that when they **were come over against 
Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, 
over against Salmone." (v. 7.) The direct course of a 
ship on her voyage from Myra to Italy, after she has 
reached Cnidus, is by the north side of Crete, through the 
Archipelago, W. by S. Hence a ship which can make 
good a course of about seven points from the wind, which I 
have shown elsewhere f cannot be far from the truth, 
would not have been prevented from proceeding on her 
course, unless the wind had been to the west of N,N.W. 

* Epist. ad Familiares, Lib. xiv. Epist. v. 
t Dissertation on ancient ships, post. 
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We are next told that she ran ** under Crete, over against 
Sdmone,'* which implies that she was able to fetch that 
cape, which bears about S.W. by S. from Cnidus; but 
unless the wind had been to the north of W.N. W., she 
could not have done so. The wind was, therefore, between 
N.N. W. and W.N. W. The middle point between these 
points is North- West, which cannot be more than two 
points, and is probably not more than one, from the true 
direction. The wind, therefore, would in common lan- 
guage have been termed North-west Now, this is pre-* 
cisely the wind which might have been expected in those 
iseas towards the end of summer. We learn from the 
sailing directions for the Mediterranean, that 

" Throughoat the whole of the Mediterranean, but mostly in the 
eastern halfj including the Adriatic and Archipelago, the north- 
west winds prevail in the summer months.** * 

which agrees with Aristotle's account of these winds.t 
According to Pliny, they begin in August, and blow for 
forty days. J 

With north-west winds the ship could work up from 
Myra to Cnidus ; because, until she reached that point she 
had the advantage of a weather shore, under the lee of 
which she would have smooth water, and, as formerly 
mentioned, a westerly current ; but it would be " slowly 
and with difficulty." At Cnidus these advantages ceased ; 
and unless she had put into that harbour, and waited for 

* Pnrdy's sailing directions for the Mediterranean, p. 197. 

f Ol Enf<nai \tyofuyoi fu|iy fx**^*^ ^^'^ '''* *"''*> '^^ apicrov ^tpofifimv km 
ft^vpov. — ArUL de Mundo^ cap. iy. 

X Ferflant diehns qnadraginta quos Etesias Tocant. — Plin. lib. ii. 
cap. 4. 
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a fair wind, her only course was to run under the lee of | 
Crete, in the direction of Salmone* (xaroe SaXjxavijv), which 
is the eastern extremity of that island. After passing this 
point, the difficulty they experienced in navigating to the 
westward along the coasts of Asia would recur; but as 
the south side of Crete is also a weather shore, with north- 
west winds, they would be able to work up as far as Cape 
Matala. Here the land trends suddenly to the north and 
the advantages of a weather shore cease, and their only 
recourse was to make for a harbour. Now, Fair Havens 
is the last harbour before arriving at Cape Matala, the 
farthest point to which an ancient ship could have attained 
with north-westerly winds. 

The delays experienced by navigators proceeding west- 
Ward in this part of the Mediterranean during the summer 
months, are of such constant occuiTence that I have 
scarcely found an instance in which they have not been 
encountered. 

Rauwolf, a German physician, who travelled in the 
Holy Land in the 16th century t> passed and repassed by 
the same track which St Paid did. On his voyage east- 
ward, the winds were favourable, i. e. westerly. The ship 
touched at and watered at a port which he calls Calismene 
(p. 16.), which is evidently Fair Havens. Afker passing 
Cape Salmone, they met with a ship coming from the 
eastward, which had been seven weeks on her passage 
from Tripoli, which they were obliged to supply with 

* This promontory still retains its ancient name. — See Strc^, lib. ii. 
cap. 14. ApoL Shod, lib. iv. ver. 1693. PtoL lib. iii. cap. 17. 

t Leonharti Ranwolfen Raiss in die Morgenlander, Augsburg, 1582* 
It is translated by Ray and included in his Collection of Trayels, vol ii. 
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biscait On their return, thej met with the same con- 
trary winds which that ship, as well as St Paul's, had en- 
countered when off the coasts of Lycia and Pamphjlia. 
At length, when thej had reached the small mountainous 
island of Scarpanto, he tells us that a north wind sprung 
up, which, he says, drove them on their right course towards 
Salmone.* 

It is interesting to compare the confused and blundering 
account of the physician of Augsburg with the few but 
accurate notices of the physician of Antioclu In the first 
place, had the wind been northerly, no ship bound for the 
westward would have run down from Scarpanto to the 
south side of Crete ; and in the next place, this was not 
"the right course," which was W. by S. across the iEgean 
Sea, to the north of Crete, for which a northerly wind 
would have been favourable. RauwolPs ship could, as we 
learn, lie within about six points of the wind f ; hence a 
northerly wind would have been quite fair. St. Luke, in 
a ship in the same position between Carpathus (Scarpanto) 
and Cnidus, and meeting with the same winds, says, 
shortly but correctly, that the winds did not permit of 
their proceeding on their course :|:, and that they ran to 
leeward of Crete, (v. 7.) 

* P. 465. 

t He tells us that, as they were proceeding eastwards, there were only 
three out of eight winds that were contrary, Sirocco, Levante, and 
Gregale (p. 1 8.) ; hence the ship could lie within six points of the wind. 

X Commentators very generally suppose that /iij '^poawrros i^ftas rov 
aycfiov, meant that the winds defeated the purpose of taking shelter in the 
harbour of Cnidus. Dr. Hacket in his commentary on the Acts observes, 
*' That TfNKrccw does not occur in the classics. Tlpos cannot well mean 
far&er, as some allege, since they would have no motive to continue the 



1 L 
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It appears to me^ that in the ancient ship they had^ not 
only a more accurate historian^ but more skilful seamen. 
St. Luke tells us that they succeeded in reaching Fair 
Havens, although it was with difficulty. Rauwolf says, 
that, although they got into smooth water, under the lee 
of Crete, in their apprehensions of being driven towards 
Africa, they kept so close to the high land that they had 
much difficulty in avoiding being shipwrecked on Candia* ; 
a proceeding which argues any thing but good seaman- 
ship, t They saved their ship, but failed in their attempt 



voyage in that direction, even if the weather had not opposed it." 
Admiral Penrose, however, a better anthority in such a matter, takes the 
same view as I have done. He explains the passage thus : ** The wind not 
suffering them to get on in the direct course** See "Conybeare and Howson," 
n. p 326. note. We are not told wherein the diflSculty of entering Cnidas, 
if they wished it, lay. Mr. Alford takes what I have no doubt is the 
correct view : see his note on the passage. 

* *'Also wnrden wir des Getoses nnd Raoschen der Winden nndf 
Wellen wol loss : dargegen cam nnser Schiff den Gestadten Candias so 
nahe, das wir alle Augenblicke miisten ernes Schiffbmchs gewartig sein." 
—P. 465. 

f Should this meet the eyes of my gallant friends Captains the Hon. G. 
Grey and J. Lunn, B.N., it may recall to them the result of a similar 
blunder, on the part of a foreign sloop of war, in the Bay of Gibraltar. I 
was standing beside the former when our attention was attracted by this 
vessel passing dose -by the New Mole, with her top-gallant sails set, 
staggering under a stiff Levanter. Captain Grey immediately exclaimed, 
*' That gentleman will find himself in a scrape ; I must run down and 
make Lunn get up his steam." The event very soon justified Captain 
Grey's precaution ; before she reached the Bagged Staff, an eddy squall 
took her aback ; in a moment sheets and halyards were gone, and the 
anchor dropt ; the next squall struck her in the opposite direction; the 
anchor did not hold, she was nearly ashore on Gibraltar, and but for the 
assistance of Captain Lunn in the Locust steamer, she would probably have 
drifted on the rocks of Algesiras. 
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to reach a harbour, which could be no other than Fair 
Hayens, and were obliged to pat back to the Calderon 
Islands. 

Sir James afterwards Lord de Sanmarez, returning from 
Aboukir, after the battle of the Nile, with a detachment of 
Lord Nelson's fleet, stood to the north till he discovered 
the island of Cyprus, from whence he intended to pass bj 
the north side of Candia (Crete); but the winds proved 
contrary, and he was forced, like the ancient voyagers and 
Bauwolf *, to run to the south of that island. His de« 
lightful journal, addressed to Lady Saumarez, and written 
from day to day, throws much light upon the circumstances 
which affect the navigation of this part of the Mediter* 
ranean, and shows how perfectly they agree with those 
experienced by St Paul and his companions. 

On the 28th of August, 1798, he writes : — 

^ We are still off the island of Bhodes, which appears fertile and well 
tjultivated. We have also si^ht of Candia, at the distance of above 
thirty leagues ; our present route is different from any of the former, 
as we go to the northward of Candia, amidst the innumerable islands 
that form the Archipelago." f 

This was precisely the course which St. Paul's ship was 
pursuing. The contrary winds, however, forced Sir James 
Saumarez, as they had forced the ancient navigators, to 
run to the south of Crete. On the first of September, 
1798, he thus writes to Lord Nelson: — 

^' After contending three days against the adverse winds which are 
almost invariably encountered here, and getting sufficiently to the 
northward to have weathered the small islands that lie more im- 
mediately between the Archipelago and Candia, the wind set in so 

* P. 465. • t Life, p. 248. 
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strong from the westward that I was compelled to desist from that 
passage, and was compelled to bear up between Scarpanto and Guxo 
(Carpathus and Casus)."* 

It is to be observed, that the fleet could not "fetch" 
Salmone with the wind at west ; which shows that in the 
apostle's case the wind must have been to the north of 
west. 

I have already adduced the case of Fynes Morjson^ 
whose ship, was also forced to deviate from the original 
intention of going to the north of Crete, and take the same 
course as St. Paul's, 

After these instances, it will scarcely be thought neces- 
sary to have recourse to an ancient scholiast for the 
reasons which induced the navigators of St Paul's ship to 
pass by the south of Cape Salmone ; yet recent commen- 
tators assure us that ''this question is resolved by the 
account of Eustathius, who on another occasion mentions 
that there were no good ports on the northern side of 
that island (Crete) — At/crXijxeyo^ ^ Kpij-nj trpos njv ^oppoLv,^^^ 
In fact, it so happens that there are excellent harbours on 
the north sidci of Crete, namely, Souda and Spina Longa, 
After working up along the southern coast of Crete, 
they reached Fair Havens, which we have seen is the 
farthest point which an ancient ship, navigating under 

8 MoXcc fc irapaXeyofjiivoi avrijv, 8 And hardly passing it, came 

ri\9ofi£v etc Toirov riva KoKovfievov unto a place which is called the 

KaKovc AtfuvciQ^ v ^Tf^C nv voKvq Fair Havens ; nigh whereunto was 

Katrcua, the citj of Lasea. 



• life p. 263. 

t Valpy*8 edit of N. Test, ad he, quoted from Dr. Falconer. Even 
Barthelomy, in his Anacharsis, is misled hy Eustathius, and assures us 
there are no harbours on the north side of Crete. 
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the lee of Crete, conld reach with north-west winds. As 
this is an important point in the voyage, it becomes ne- 
cessary to ascertain precisely its situation, as well as that 
of the port of Phenice and the island of Clanda. St. Luke 
marks the position of Fair Havens by its vicinity to the 
city of Lasaaa; but neither Fair Havens nor Lasaea are 
noticed by any other ancient authority, nor have the ruins 
of the city been discovered in modem times.* Commen- 
tators have generally supposed that KaXot/^ Aijxevar, or 
Fair Havens, of St Luke, is the same as K«Xi| Axnj, or 
Fair Strand f, of Stephanus Byzantinus. J This, however, 
is said to be a city of Crete ; but St. Luke, by mentioning 
Fair Havens as in the vicinity of a city, seems to show 
that there was no city there. Mr. Pashley found a district 
in Crete bearing the name of Akt^, and supposes, with 
probability, that the city mentioned by Stephanus was 
situated there. This district is, however, at the west end 
of Crete, and cannot be the same as Fair Havens, which 
from the context must be on the south coast 

Mr. Pashley afterwards visited the place, which still 
bears the ancient name, and which I am prepared to show 

* Since the above was written, the rains of this city have been inde- 
pendently discovered by my friends Capt. Spratt, B.]^. and the Bey. Greorge 
Brown. Appendix Nos. 2 & 3. It lies just east of Fair Hayens, and still 
retains its name. 

f Aimj 6 cuyia^St kcu 6 ira{>aBaXaffaios rawos, ** the beach, and place 
along the sea." — Hesych. Notwithstanding the authority of Hesydiius, 
which, however, is not great in such matters, I suspect that ejcni and 
aiytaXos are not synonymous ; that the latter means a sandy beach (see 
note on y. 39.) ; the former, a more general term, equivalent to the 
English strand. Julias FoUux distinguishes the x^P^ €wi0a\aTrt9ia into 
cuerri, jjwv, aeytaXos, xi^1» ^PA***, <>P/*«*» Ai/«|i'. — lib. i. 99. 

^ KaXij Aimj toXij YLprrrnav, &c. 
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is identical with the Fair Havens of St. Luke ; but, un- 
fortunately, the work terminates without any account of 
his observations. I am, however, indebted to Signor 
Antonio Schranz*, the able artist who accompanied him, 
for the view of this interesting locality taken upon the 
spot. 

Dr. Pococke appears to have been the first who ascer- 
tained its exact situation ; he says — 

" In searchiDg after Lebena farther to the west, I found out a 
place which I tliought to be of greater consequence, because men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, and also honoured by the presence of 
St. Paul, that is, the Fdr Havens, near unto the city of Lasea ; for 
there is another small bay, about two leagues to the east of Matala, 
which is now called by the Greeks Good or Fair Havens (AtfieovBg 
KaXouc)."t 

Dr. Pococke found no ruins here, nor is there reason to 
suppose that it ever was more than it is at present — an 
open roadstead, or rather two roadsteads contiguous to 
each other. 

Its retention of its name is owing, no doubt, to its ap- 
propriateness. In the old sailing directions, Licht der 
Seevaert (Amst. 1621), and Miroir de la Mer, it is thus 
described : — 

^^ Right to the east of Gabra (an islet) lies a fair bay (een schoone 
bay, Dutch ; une belle baie, Fr.), where there is good anchorage ; 
there is, abo, one immediately to the west of it where there is also 
good anchorage." J 

* It will be seen that this view enabled my friends Messrs. Tennent and 
Brown to identify the locality. Appendix No. 3. 
•t Travels in the East, vol. ii. p. 250. 
\ ** Becht beeosten Cabra leygt een schoone bay daer seer goedt rede is 

a 
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The most conclasiye eyidence, however, that this is the 
Fair Havens of Scripture is, that its position is precisely 
that where a ship, circumstanced as St. Paul's was, must 
have put in. I have already shown that the wind must 
have been about N. W., but with such a wind she could 
not pass Cape Matala ; we must, therefore, look near, 
but to the eastward of this promontory, for an anchorage 
well-calculated to shelter a vessel in north-west winds, 
but not from all winds, otherwise it wonld not have been 
in the opinion.of seamen an unsafe winter harbour. Now, 
here we have a harbour which not only fulfils every one 
of the conditions, but still retains the name given to it by 
St. Luke.* 

Here, we learn, they were detained till ^'navigation 
had become dangerous,"t in consequence of the advanced 



desheHger ook een der recfat bewesten daer't soer goedte leggfaen ib." — 
Licht der Seevaert, p. 217. 

** n 7 a, droit i Vest de Cabra, nne belle baie, ou il 7 a nne fort bonne 
rade, comme aussi encore nne autre droit a Tonest de la, ou £1 fait ansa boa 
d'ancrer." — Miroir de la Mer, p. 80. 

* ''We have now examined the jonme7S and yo7age8 of St. Paul and 
his companions ; and of the numerous places named therein, we find but 
seren which are omitted b7 Strabo, the chief of the ancient geographers 
that are come down to us. The rest are described b7 him in exact agree- 
ment with the histor7 of the Acts. Of the seyen omitted b7 him, fire are 
fDll7 and !clearl7 spoken of b7 other ancient authors. There remain onl7 
two, therefore, of which a doubt can be admitted,'' Biscoe, pi 383. He 
adds in a note, **The two are The Fair Havens and Lasea, of which the 
former is probabl7 the KoXi^^Akti} of Stephanus^HbQ latter the Xoaw of 
PUnyJ* The position of Laaea agrees with the Lisia of the Peutingerian 
taUes, t. e. about the centre of the south coast of Crete. See note, p. 80. 

f y. 9. cvur^oAovs rov irAoof, the appropriate nautical term, irXovs 
flur^a\ijr, JuL Pollux, L 105. 
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state of tlie season. The fast^ supposed of the expiation, 
which took place about the period of the autumnal equi- 
noXy was now past. It would appear that by this time all I 

hope of completing the voyage during the present season * ^ 

was abandoned ; and it became a question whether they i 

should winter at Fair Havens, or move the ship to Port i 

Phenice, a harbour on the same side of Crete, about forty 
miles farther to the westward. 

St. Paul assisted at the consultation, and strongly urged 
them to remain, addressing them in the following terms : — 

"Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much 
damage, DOt only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives.*' 



9 'Icavov ^e xpovoti Siaytvofitvov, 9 Now when much time was 
KM ovTos n^fi fTTurtpoKovc rov spent, and when suling was now 
irXoof, Suz TO KM Ttiv vrifmiav dangerous, because the fast was 
H^n vapt\fi\v9evai^ vapyvei 6 Ilav- now already past, Paul admonished 
Xoc, them, 

10 Atfiov ccuTois' Av^pcc, ^etapio 10 And said unto them, Sirs, 
ori fiira v€piijc km iroWtic ^ly/icac I perceive that this voyage will 
ov fiovov Tov ^oprwv km tov ttXoiov, be with hurt and much damage, 
CLSXa KM rtav ^t;%a>v ^fuavj fieWiiv not only of the lading and ship, 
ttntrOtu TOV irXow, but also of our lives. 

11 Nevertheless the centurion 

11 *0 ^e kKarovrapxric rtp Kvttip' believed the master and the own- 
vtirjf KM T<ft vavKktiptft zreiiBiTo er of the ship, more than those 



* According to Yegetios, the sailing season did not close so early ; he 
states that " ex die igitnr tertio idnum Novembris, usque in diem sextom 
idaum Martiaram, maria clauduntnr. Nam lux minima noxqae prolixa, 
nabiam densitas, aeris obscoritas, ventoinm, imbrium, vel nivium geminata 
sssvitia.'' These dates correspond better with their stay in the island of 
Melita : Chap, xxviii. v. 11. Mcra 8c rptis /iiitHu cunixBriiJLtv, &c 

O 2 
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The officers of the ship were^ howeTer, of a different 
opinion, and the centurion natural! j deferred to it. The 
event justified St. Paul's advice. At the same time it may 
he observed, that a baj, open to nearly one half of the 
compass, could not have been a good winter harbour.* 

It was determined at this consultation to attempt to 
reach Phenice, a harbour of Crete, which looked, ac- 
cording to St. Luke, jutra AiSa xau xara Xotpov, which is 
rendered in our version, " lieth toward the south west and 
north west.'' The intermediate point between these two 
winds is west; and it is generally understood that the 



fuMiofr 9 race vwo row ILnrXov Xejo- thingB which were spc^en bj 

/urocc. PanL 

12 AyfvOfrov St rov Xifuvoc vtrap- 12 And becsose the hsren wis 

XovTOQ 'K'poc 'K-apaxttfiamaw el not commodioas to winter in, the 

xXfumc cOcvro PowXapr aimx fh pKu more part advised to depart 

KfKoBiVj it XMC SvrtuwTo KOTmrnt^ thence also, if hj an j means thej 

eawng oc ^otmta 'g-apaxfi/uivat, might attain to Phenice» aad 

Xifuwarffc K/Mmc P^ropra mora there to winter; wiidk tf an 

As€a KOI Kara Xttpor, haren of Crete, and lieth toward 

the south west and ncarth west. 



* I hare allowed this passage to remain as it stood in the first edition; 
for it is interesting to observe how each addition to oar knowledge of the 
scene of the namtiTe confirms its anthenticitj and accnracj. It now 
appears finom Mr. Brown's obserradons and smrej, that Fair Havens is so 
well protected by islands and reefs, that though not equal to Lntro^ it nnist 
be a very fiur winter faarboor ; and that considering the saddenness, die 
frequency, and the violence with which gales of northeriy wind spring np, 
and the certainty that, if snch a gale spmng np in the passage from Fair 
Havens to Lntro, the ship mnst be driven off to sea, the prudence of the 
advice given by the master and owner was extremely qnestionaUe^ and 
that the advice given by St Panl may probably be supported even on nau- 
tical groonds. 
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harbour looked to, or was open to, the west. Father 
Giorgi, aware that if it could be proved Phenice was on 
the south side of Crete, a ship could not be driven off the 
island towards the Adriatic Gulf, infers from this that 
it was at the west end of the island *, and that the situ- 
ation of Clauda is uncertain. Dr. Falconer, a man of un- 
doubted learning, admits that it is not easy to determine 
the exact import of this passage ; but supposes it to be 
*^ open to both quarters of the heavens from whence these 
winds proceed, and of course unsheltered from these 
winds : " he then observes that " this would, according to 
Vitruvius, leave 105° open to the west, f Such a harbour 
would certainly not be * commodious to winter in,' and 
would not have warranted the attempt which was made to 
move to it." 

Although they never reached this harbour, it becomes of 
importance to ascertain its position ; because, unless we do 
so, we can draw no safe inferences respecting the ship'^ 
place when she encountered the gale, a point which it is 
of importance to determine. Phenice no longer retains its 
name | ; there is, indeed, a place named Phoenikias in Pash- 
ley's map, not far from the position assigned to it by Strabo 
and Ptolemy ; but this cannot be the port of Phenice, for 
it is not on the coast; although it may possibly be the 

* ** Quo modo Phenice Australis si ad earn ex Bonis Portibns Paulus 
secnndo Anstro tendebat incertus est Claudae situs/' — ^P. 195. 

t Grotins takes the same view of the meaning of this passage ; he 
remarks, **BXeiroyra Kara Aifo, respicientem cut Africum . . . . kom 
Kara Xupov^ et (id Caurum." 

X So in the first edition. But this is a mistake, Lutro is still known 
b7 the name of Phenice : see Mr. Brown's letter, App. 3. 

G 3 
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city of that name^ for Ptolemy mentions both a city and 
port of Phenice, or rather Phosnix. 

Lutro, Sphakia^ and Franco Castello, places on the 
south coast of Crete^ have each been supposed to be Port 
Phenice. Tor our present purpose of ascertaining the ship's 
course it is not very material which of them is meant : I 
am^ however, satisfied that it is the harbour of Lutro. 

This harbour, however, looks to the east I have al- 
ready shown that the words of St. Luke in the original 
are generally supposed to indicate a harbour open in the 
opposite direction ; unless, therefore, we get over this 
difficulty, we must give up the idea that Lutro is meant. 
The question as to the import of the passage must depend 
on the meaning we affix to the preposition " xara," in con- 
nection with the winds. I apprehend it means ** in the same 
direction as " (in Latin, secundum) ; if I am right, /Sxsiroyra 
xuTu kiSa does not mean, as is generally supposed, that it is 
open to the jH)int from which that wind (Libs) blows, but 
to the point towards which it blows — that is, it is not open 
to the south-west but to the north-east. 

Herodotus speaks of a ship being driven xara xwjxoe koli 
weftov*; now it is quite clear that, in this sense, a 
ship driven ocoltol A^Sol must be driven to the north-east. 
There is a passage in Arrian still more opposite to this 
point. In his Periplus of the Euxine he tells us, that 
when navigating the south coast of that sea, towards the 
east, he observed during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, 
** driven before the east wind " f — e^sppayiti xar' tvpov. 

* lib. iy. c 110.; in the Latin translation, ''secundum fluctus et 
Tentum." ' 

f cupvfo ¥f^\fi droraoTflura e|c^^7i} icor* tvpov, — ^Periplus Euxini, p. 3. 
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Here there can be no mistake ; the cload must have been 
driven to the west. When St. Luke, therefore, describes 
the harbour of Phenice as looking xara A^Sa xoa Kara 
Xcopov, I understand that it looks to the north-east, which 
is the point towards which Libs blows ; and to the south- 
east, that to which Caurus blows.* Now this is exactly the 

* Professor Hacket, in his commentary on the Acts, p. 358., contests the 
aboye yiew of the meaning attached to Kara in the following note : — ** This 
mode of explaining iccira Aiia inyolves, I think, two incongruities : first, it 
assigns opposite senses to the same term, yiz. aouth-weat as the name of a 
wind, and north-east as a quarter of the heayens ; and, secondly, it destroys 
the force of fiKcwovra, which implies certainly that the wind and the 
harbonr confronted each other, and not that they were turned from each 
other. Mr. Smith adduces icar a itvfui km Kara wtfuv, f^m Herod. 4. 110. ; 
bat the expression is not parallel as regards either the preposition or the 
noun : leara there denotes conformity of motion, and not of situation, where 
the objects are at rest ; and coft/ios does not belong to the class of proper 
names lik6 Libs and Corus, which the Greeks employed in such 
geographical designations." Professor Hacket then quotes the passage in 
which I refer to Arrian, and obseryes that, " to quote the passage in that 
manner assumes the point in dispute," and adduces the authority of Professor 
Pelton of Cambridge, U. S., in support of the yiew he takes respecting 
the meaning of the passage in Arrian. To these remarks I would reply, 
that wpos means either a point of the compass, or the wind which blows 
from that point If Arrian meant the bearing of the phenomenon which 
he has recorded, then no doubt the meaning attached to the passage by 
Professors Hacket and Felton is the correct one ; but it was of no con- 
sequence in what quarter of the heayens it was obseryed, and a seaman who 
draws his inference from the obseryed effects of the action of the winds 
upon clouds, would be more apt to notice the direction in which the clouds 
were flying, than the direction in which he first obseryed them. 

Professor Lushington of the Uniyersity of Glasgow, also a high authority 
in such questions, obsenres to a friend who applied to him on the subject, 
M I think the mtra question is yery fairly dealt with by Mr. Smith ; to pro- 
nounce positiyely, one should haye hunted the maritime usages of wind 
language, of which blasts probably constitute a great portion with all 
nations. The phrase Kor* tvpov is fayourable, and also a passage in 
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description of Lutro, which looks or is open to the east ; 
but, having an island in front which shelters it, it has 
two entrances, one looking to the north-east, which is tcolta 
AiSa, and the other to the south-east, xara Xco^ov. The 
island is not laid down in Pashley's map ; I find it, how- 
ever, in Lapie's map, and in the French admiralty chart 
of 1738. There is an anchor laid down inside, showing 

fthat it is a harbour. I cannot discover 
in sailing directions, ancient or modern, any 
hydrographical description of it.* I have 
found it to be the general impression amongst naval 
oflficers, acquainted with the navigation of these seas, that 
there are no ship harbours on the south side of Candia ; 
but this is one of those harbours which, from the configu- 



Thucyd. yL 104.^ where a wind from the north is called Kara fioptay 

Mr. Howson, in his "Life of St. Paul," considers "my criticism quite 
tenable though unnecessary/' and cites a passage from Josephus, who, in 
speaking of the places between Joppa and Dora, says they were all ZwropfM 
6ia ras Kara \iSa 7rpo<r€o\as, Mr. Howson's explanation is, that "sailors 
speak of eyerything from their own point of view, and that such a harbour 
does * look,* from the water towards the land which encloses it, — ^in the direc- 
tion of south-west and north-west."— YoL ii. p. 333. 

The fact that the harbour is open to the east, admits now of no doubt; 
and as Kara is admitted to employ " conformity of motion," I am still of 
opinion that, looking in conformity with the motion of the winds mentioned 
is what is meant. The island shelters the harbour, but it does not lie 
exactly in front of it, and the water between it and the land is too shallow 
to have formed an entrance. Mr. Brown observes, " that there is only 
from three to six feet between it and the land." See Appendix No. 3. It 
may indeed have been used as an entrance by small craft; and as Luke did 
not visit it, it might have been so described by native coasting seamen, 
from whom we must suppose St. Luke derived his information. 

* See chart of south coast of Crete. 
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ration of the land, must inevitably fill up in time. A 
mountain stream flows into it ; and it is only necessary to 
look at the view given in Pashley's Travels * to see, in 
the ravine which, in the course of ages, it has hollowed out 
for itself, a proof that if the harbour could shelter the 
smallest craft in 1738, it must have been capable of shel- 
tering the largest ships seventeen centuries before.f 



♦ Frontispiece to vol. iL 

t When the above was written, the harbour may be said to have been 
unknown except to the native navigators. Upon reading the passage, 
Mr. Urquhart, M. P., well known for his writings on the East, kindly 
wrote to me that he had, when cruising with Lord Cochrane, now Lord 
Dnndonald, during the Greek war, visited it, and thus expresses himself : 
"Loutro is an excellent harbour. It opens like a box: unexpectedly the 
rocks stand apart, and the town opens within * * * Excepting Loutro, all 
the roadsteads looking to the southward are perfectly exposed to the south 
or east." See Appendix No. 1. Captain Spratt, RN., also writes me, 
that ** Having in 1853 examined generally the south coast of Crete, I was 
fully convinced that Lutro was the Phenice of St. Paul, for it is the only 
bay to the westward of Pair Havens in which a vessel of any size could 
find any shelter during the winter months. • ♦ ♦ By hauling inside of 
the island (see chart of the south of Crete), and securing to the south 
shore of the bay, a vessel is nearly land-locked. South-east and east only 
could endanger her ; but with the former, where the fetch is greatest, the 
wind would not blow home against such a mountain as the White 
Mountains, so immediately over the bay, and rising to an elevation of 9000 
feet" See Appendix No. 2. It will be seen from Mr. Brown's letter 
(Appendix No. 3.) how completely Captain Spratt's conclusions respecting 
the goodness of this harbour are verified by the information he received 
upon the spot The health officer informed him ** that though the harbour is 
open to the east, yet the easterly gales never blow home, being lifted by 
the high land behind, and that even in storms the sea rolls in gently 
(piano, piano) ; he says it is the only secure harbour in all winds on the south 
coast of Crete,** When we add to all this evidence that the name of 
Phenice is still preserved by. the natives, the evidence confirmatory of the 
conclusions respecting this locality is complete. 
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The next question is^ does Latro agree with the notices 
of Phenice, which we find in the narrative of the voyage, 
and in ancient writers ? In order tor agree with the nar- 
rative, the south wind must be a fair wind for a ship 
going from Fair Havens towards it. The first part of 
the course must lead a ship ao-trov rijv Kpi}ri}v, ^' close past 
the land of Crete ; " and the last part must be at a 
certain distance from the land, for the expression in the 
fourteenth verse, ou xoAu, " not long," shows that they 
had passed the point where they were close to the land. 
On consulting the chart of the south coast of Crete, 
it will be seen that the position of Lutro agrees perfectly 
with every one of these notices. 

Phenice, or rather Phoenix, is mentioned by Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus *, and in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles. The last two authors merely mention it as 
a city of Crete. Hierocles, however, mentions it along 
with the island of Clauda f ; now, that island is exactly 
opposite to Lutro. ' According to Strabo, Phoenix is 
situated on the south side of the narrow part of Crete, 
which he calls an isthmus, on the north side of which is 
Amphimalla|, which also agrees with the situation of 
Lutro. 



* ^ufucovs wokis Kpirnis. — Steph. Byz. 

j- ^otFimy rp-oi ApaJiwa, niffos KAovfios. — ^Hierocles. 

J ra Sff €ve«y tff0fws 9ffri¥ th kiwrw ffraSimv, ex^ KoroMcioy vpos /uw 
rp fiop§i^ 6tt\arrff Aft/^ifuiWov, vpos Sc rjf roriy *otMueri9 T»y AofjewMv, — 
lib. z. c. 4. 

<<Froni thence is an isthmns of about a hundred stadia, having 
AmphimaUus on the North Sea, and Phoenix of the Lampeans on the 
south." The isthmus is, as nearly as possible, ten geographical miles, or 
one hundred stadia across. 
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Ptolemy mentions both a city and port of Phenice. 
His longitudes, although they cannot be depended upon 
for the absolute position of places on the surface of the 
earth, are extremely useful in giving the relative positions 
of places with respect to places situated to the east or 
west. Now the difference of longitude between the 
eastern and western extremities of Crete, Kp«ou /uugTcowov 
axpov (Cape St. John), and SajXjuwoviov axfov (Cape Sal- 
mone), is, according to him, 3® 6' : the actual distance is 
about 140 geographical miles. Hence the mean length 
of a degree of longitude in Crete is, according to Ptolemy, 
45 J miles. Port Phenice is placed by him three-quarters 
of a degree to the east of Kpiou /xsreo^ov, which is equal to 
thirty-four geographical miles ; the actual distance of 
Lutro from the same point is thirty-two. He places it 
2"" 2(y to the west of Salmone, which is equal to 106 
miles; the actual distance on the French chart is 108 
miles.* 

The only traveller who has collected evidence upon the 
spot, bearing upon this point, is Mr. Pashley. It is not so 
complete as could have been wished, because that part of 
his work has been left unfinished; he has, however, 
stated enough to confirm the foregoing evidence. He 
found, a short distance above Lutro, two villages, bearing 
the names of Anopolis and Aradhena, and observes 
.that, — 

^ The mention of an ancient city called Aradena, along with Ano- 
polis and Port Phoenix in the Sjneodemus of Hierocles, seems to 
point pkinly to Lutro as the site of the last named city." — ^YoL ii. 
p. 257. 

* PtoL lib. iii. c, 17. 
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Mr. PasUej subsequentlj visited Lutro, and has 
marked on his map rains near it, to which he gives the 
name of Port Phoenix. 

If we compare his map with the notices in Hierocles 
and Stephanas, it will be foond that they throw light on 
each other. According to Hierocles, Phenice was also 
named Aradena,* According to Stephanas, 

" Aradena, a citj of Crete, also called Anopolis, or Upper Town, 
because it la upper." f 

Now, apon the map these three places are little more 
than a mile from each other, and Anopolis is above Latro. 
I think that we maj conclade, therefore, with certainty, 
that the port of Phenice is the present port of Latro. 

With regard to the position of the island of Claada 
there is no difficalty ; it is anquestionably the same as 
the Claados of Ptolemy, which he places to the soath- 
west of Crete, and the Gozzo of the modem charts^ 
Ptolemy, it is trae, places it a degree too far to the west, 
which is, perhaps, a clerical error ; but there is no island 
nearer his position, or for which it can be mistaken. 
The mention of it in the Synecdemas of Hierocles along 
with Port Phenice points very clearly to its true position. 
In many manuscripts it is spelt Cauda, which agreed 
with the spelling of Pliny and Suidas. Pomponius Mela 
spells it Gaudos, which is its present Greek name, Gau-^ 
donesi, or Island of Gaudos, which has been Italianised 

* Hierocles merely says, *owucri irroi ApoScyo, which implies that Phenice 
was also called Aradena. 

t ApcJhpf woXis Efnynis ii 8c AvwwoXis Kefrrui^ Sia to cifoi oyai. 
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into Gozzo.* We have, therefore, the relative positions of 
the three places mentioned in the proceedings of the day 
on which the Apostle and his companions left Crete, the 
events of which I shall now take into consideration. 

* Mr. Brown was informed upon the spot that the island still retidned 
its ancient name Chlanda or Chlauda nesi, XXav8a or EXavSa Nt^o-os. See 
Appendix No. 3. 
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CHAP. III. 

CBETE TO MELITA. — THE GALE. 

(Acts, zxTiL 13.) 

The ship, as we have seen, remained wind-bound at Fair 
Havens till the advanced state of the season rendered 
navigation dangerous. They had, however, resolved, at 
the consultation mentioned in the 10th and 11th verses, 
to move to Port Phenice, as a more secure winter har- 
bour ; and a moderate breeze from the south having 
sprung up, it was considered favourable for their purpose. 
They accordingly weighed anchor.* After clearing the 
harbour, their course, till they had passed Cape Matala^ 



13 ^XirofrvtwravroQ dtlforov, dol- 13 And when the south wind 
avrec ^VS vpoOicwQ KiKparriKivaL, blew softlj, supposing that they 
apavTtg awov 'iraptKiyovro riyv had obtained their purpose, loos- 
KpriTfiv. ing thence thejr sailed close bjr 

Crete. 



• aptarrts maj be translated either ** weighed " or '' set sail ; ** for ancient 
aathors sometimes snpply rot ayicupas, ''anchors,'* and sometimes ra 
Urria, " sails." See note on v. 4., and by Diodorf on Xenophon, Hellen« 
yi. 2. Jnb'os Follnz, howeyer, like St Lnke, supplies neither, which is 
certainly the most nautical way of expressing it ; he says, mpovrts oro 
Ti}s 7i}s.— Lib. i 103. In the Romaic (modem Greek yersion) it is rendered 
MfufovT^s apfUFOf *'set saiL" 
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was close to the land. A ship which cotild not lie nearer 
to the wind than seven points would just weather that 
point which bears W. by S. from the entrance of Fair 
Havens. We see, therefore, the force and propriety of 
the expression, "they sailed close by Crete" (** a<r<rov* irape-- 
AeyovTo tijv KpijTijv"), which the author uses to describe 
the first part of their passage. From the anchorage at 
Fair Havens to Cape Matala the distance is four or five 
miles, and from thence to Port Phenice the distance is 
thirty-four miles ; and, as the bearing of the course is 
W. N. W., the south wind was as favourable as could be 
desired, being two points abaft the beam. They had 
every prospect, therefore, of reaching their destination in 
a few hours. Their course lay across the great southern 
bight io the west of Cape Matala. They had not pro- 
ceeded far (ou woXu), however, when a sudden change in 
the weather took place. 

'*The flattering wind that late with promis'd aid 
From Candia*s bay th* unwilling ship betray'd, 
No longer fawns beneath the fair disguise. 
But like a ruffian on his quarry flies." 

Falgoneb^s Sk^mrechj canto ii. 

The ship was *' caught " (^a-uvupwaa-isvros) in a typhoon 
(^xv6(ji,os Tvfoovixos), which blew with such violence that 
they could not face itf, but were forced, in the first in- 

* Atrtrw, irXriffioVy rf/vr wf<rw itc, €77W tpxwOcu, — Hesych. 

t airro<p0a\fi€ty, ''to face it;" literally, ''to look at it" The meaning 
of the expression is sufficiently obTious ; the origin of it is probably drawn 
from the practice of the ancients of painting an eye on each side of the 
bow of their ships, a practice which still preyails in the coasting craft in 
the Mediterranean. 
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stance, to scud before it*, for such is the evident mean- 
ing of the expression — fw-iSovrf^ efepofteda — ** yielding to 
it we were borne along by it." It follows from this that 
it must have blown off the land, for had it not they must 
have been stranded upon the Cretan coast, if they had 
been unable to gain their harbour. The expression 
therefore, eSaXe xai^ atni^s, ''there arose against it," 
cannot mean that it '' arose against Crete," as some 
writers contend. The most obvious meaning is, that the 
typhoon struck the ship. It is quite true that, according 
to strict grammatical rule, the pronoun should stand for the 
last-mentioned noun ; yet in practice it frequently refers 
to what is uppermost in the mind of the person who usea 
it at the time. St. Luke, who was in the ship, could 
not avoid thinking of its effects on the ship, but would 
certainly never dream of its effects upon an island, f We, 



14 Met ov voXv de ttoKe Kor 14 Bat not long after there 
carrriQ avtfiog rv^wputoQ 6 KoXovfuvoc arose against it a tempestuous 
Evpaxvkutv, wind called Euro-aquilo. 

15 "SwiipiratrBtvroc ^e rov irXouw, 15 And when the ship was 
Kcu firi iwaiuvov avrofOaXfiav rif caught, and could not bear up 
mmiufj iTrdovTfQ e^pofi^a. unto the wind, we let her driye. 



* The appropriate nautical term, equivalent to the English one, to scud, 
is, oyoicwxcvcu', " dicitur cum exorta tempestate in mari demptis Tclis 
navigium yentis sine repugnatione permittitur.'* — Suidas. The translation of 
Giorgi expresses the same meaning, *'non potente aspicere contra yentum, 
concedentes ferebamur." 

f It is objected to this interpretation of kot^ avnjf that ir\otoy, a neuter 
noun, has hitherto been used to designate the ship, and therefore, had the 
ship been in the mind of the writer, it would have been xar* avrou. Now„ 
widiont pretending to know the reason, I think it not improbable that there 
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know that it blew them out of their course towards the 
island of Clauda; if, therefore, we know whereabouts the 
ship was when the gale overtook her, we can form a 
tolerable estimate of the direction of the wind which drove 



may be occasions In which vavs wonld be a more appropriate term than 
irXoioVf and that this may be one of them, just as in modem language there 
are cases in which the less general term ** ship " wonld be used in pre- 
ference to the more general one "vessel" In verse 41., St. Luke says ** they 
ran the ship ashore,*' cir»Kci\ay rrip paw, although in verse 39., where this 
measure was only contemplated, he speaks of *' thrusting the vessel, ro 
vAoioy, into a creek." Assuming this to be the case, I do not consider 
that we must of necessity refer the pronoun to the last preceding noun. 

Dr. Johnson remarks on the omission of the nominative ** My father,** 
at the commencement of As you Like it : — " What is there in this difficult 
or obscure? The nominative, * My father,* is certainly left out ; but so 
left out that the auditor inserts it in spite of himself." — Note on passage, 

I, however, defer to the opinion of better scholars than myself, and admit 
the interpretation of Mr. Alford, Mr. Howson, and I may add the Eev. Mr. 
Drake of Coventry, and the Bev. Dr. Miller of Glasgow, who did me the 
honour to write to me on the subject ; the former of whom, alluding to my 
explanation of icwra Xita, &c., observes, " exactly according with your views, 
KOT* avTTis means down from it, down from the mountain gorges of the 
island." So also Mr. Alford understands it as *' down the high lands forming 
the coast** Mr. Alford supposes that when they had doubled, or were 
perhaps now doubling Cape Matala, the wind suddenly changed, and the 
typhoon **came down upon them from the high lands.** 

When I compare what Mr. Alford supposes must have happened to St. 
Paul and his companions, with what did happen to my friend Captain 
Spratt, K.K, and in the same circumstances, I am more persuaded that 
his view of the passages is the right one. Captain Spratt thus writes me: 
'* In respect to the gale of wind I met with after starting from Fair Havens 
for Messara Bay, we left with a light southerly wind and clear sky — every 
indication of a fine day, until we rounded the cape (Matala), to haul up for 
the head of the bay. Then we saw Mount Ida covered in a dense cloud, 
and met a strong northerly breeze — one of the summer gales so frequent 
in the Levant, but which in general are accompanied by terrific gusts from 
those high mountains, the wind blowing direct from Mount Ida." 

H 
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them thither. According to the narratiTe, it was not 
long " ov xoXv/* aflter the ship was close to Crete, which 
can only mean that she had not passed oyer much of the 
space interposed hetween that point and the intended ter- 
mination of her YOjage, Port Fhenice. The term em- 
ployed by the eyangelist is a relative one, and must mean 
less than the half. Hence the ship must have been 
somewhere between Cape Matala, and a point bearing 
W. N. W., distant seventeen miles. But the former 
point bears E. 7^ N. from Clauda, to which they were 
driven, and the latter E. 43** N. The wind, therefore, 
which drove them thither, must have been to the north 
of E. 7^ N., but to the east of E. 43** N. The inter- 
mediate point, which cannot be so much as a point and a 
half from the true direction, is E. 25° N., or E. N. E.^** 
N. Another circumstance mentioned in the narrative 
indicates the direction of the wind within still narrower 
limits. When under Clauda they were apprehensive of 
being driven towards the Syrtis (v. 17.) ; but the winds, 
which blow from Clauda towards the Syrtis, range be- 
tween E. 18** N. and E. 37** N., the mean of which is E, 
27** 30' N., and the mean of both deductions is E. 26** 
15' N., or about E. N. E.^** N., which cannot deviate so 
much as one point from the true direction of the wind, 
and does not differ a quarter of a point from the former 
determination. 

Writers, such as Bentiey and Penn*, who have drawn 
their conclusions from etymological reasons, infer that 
the wind was from the point between Eurus and Aquilo, 

* See Appendix for the remarks of these writers. 
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or E. N. E. We have, therefore, three separate modes 
of estimating the direction of the gale perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, and none of them differing from 
the other so much as half a point. Now there is not one 
circumstance mentioned in the subsequent part of the nar- 
rative which is not perfectly accounted for upon the sup- 
position that this was the true direction of the wind ; I 
differ, therefore, from the commentators who think that 
it was not a " point wind," that is, a wind blowing steadily 
from one point, for I consider that no change took place 
in its direction during the remainder of the voyage. 

The sudden change from a south wind to a violent 
northerly wind is a common occurrence in these seas.* 
The term " typhonic^^ by which it is described, indicates 
that it was accompanied by some of the phenomena which 
might be expected in such a case, namely, the agitation 
and whirling motion of the clouds caused by the meeting 
of the opposite currents of air when the change took place, 
and probably also of the sea, raising it in columns of 
spray. Pliny, in describing the effects of sudden blasts, 
says that they cause a vortex, which is called "ty- 



* Capt J. Stewart, R.N., in his remarks on the Archipelago, observes, 
''It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a northerly 
wind, as it dies away gradually; but it would be extremely dangerous 
with southerly winds, as they almost invariably shift to a vident northerly 
wind." 

See also the note at p. 97. So also Messrs. Tennent and Brown, when 
they landed to examine Port Fhenice, their yessel being becalmed with 
light airs from the south and south-east, before they could reach the bay, 
saw a heavy squall from the north blowing out of it; this blew the yacht, 
a large powerful vessel of about 200 tons, out to sea, and left the visitors on 
shore for the night. See Appendix No. 3. 

H 2 
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phoon; "* and Gellias, in his account of a storm at sea, 
notices *' frequent whirlwinds," " . . . . and the dreadful 
appearances in the clouds which they call typhoons.*'! 

St. Luke, therefore, by the single word "typhonic," 
expresses the nature and violence of the gale, and, by 
another, its direction. In the dissertation on the wind 
Euroclydon I have stated my reasons for preferring the 
reading of the most ancient manuscripts and versions, 
Euro-aquilo, which must be between Eurus and Aquilo, 
or E. N. E. 

I now proceed to inquire into the effects it produced 
upon the ship. Nothing more is said in the narrative 
than that it defeated their object of reaching Port 
Phenice, and forced them to run under the lee (i^roSpa- 
jttovTf 5 X) of Clauda. It will, however, be found that the 
ship must have strained and suffered severely in her hull, 



16 "Sfiawp de ri virodpafiovrsQj 16 And running under a cer- 
KaXovfiivov 'KXavdriv, fioXtQ urx}'' tain island, which is called Clauda, 
<rafiiv wipiKpaTtig ytveaOai rtfQ we had much work to come bj the 



iTKa(f>ffC» 



boat. 



♦ Lib. iL c 48, De repentinis Flatibns : ** Vorticem facinnt qui Typhon 
voeatnr." 

t lib. xix. c. L : ** Turbines etiam crebriores . . . et figni» qnsdam 
nubium metuendn quas rv^vaa vocabant.'* Hesycbius merelj calls it 
the ** great wind,'' rv^mp 6 fxkyas av^fAos. 

f tnoBpofunrrtSf ** running under the lee of." St Luke exhibits here, 
as on eyeiy other occasion, the most perfect command of nautical terms, 
and gives the utmost precision to his language by selecting the most ap- 
propriate ; they ran before the wind to leeward of Clauda, hence it is 
vwoipofiopTtsi they sailed with a side wind to leeward of Cyprus and 
Crete ; hence it is i&rtw\tvaafuv. 
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and that the leaks she then sprang were gradually gain- 
ing upon the crew, and that if they had not providen- 
tially made the land, and been thereby enabled to save 
their lives by running the ship on shore, she must have 
foundered at sea, and all on board perished. 

As the knowledge of this fact can only be gained by 
circumstantial evidence, and as it throws a clear light 
upon the subsequent proceedings, it is necessary to state 
the proofs at some length ; but before I do so, I would ob- 
serve that such a result of a typhoon, not unfrequent in 
modem times, seems to have been almost inevitable in 
ancient times. Pliny calls the typhoon — • 

** The chief pest of seamen, destructive not only to the spars but 
to the hull itself/'* 

In the accounts of shipwrecks which have come down 
to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, in a 
great number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. 
Josephus tells us that on his voyage to Italy the ship 
sank in the midst of the Adriatic Sea.t He and some of 
his companions saved themselves by swimming ; the ship 
therefore, did not go down during the gale, but in conse- 
quence of the damage she sustained during its continuance. 
One of St. Paul's shipwrecks must have taken place 
under the same circumstances ; for he tells us, ^^ a day 
and a night I have been in the deep," supported no doubt 
on spars or fragments of the wreck. In Virgil's 

* ** Fnecipua navigantium pestis non antennas modo vemm ipsa nayigia 
contorta frangens." — ^lib. it cap. 48. 

f fiatrnffOtyros yap rjfMv rov irAoiov Kara fietrov nnv ASpmi'.— Vita, c. iii, 

H 3 
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description of the casualties of the ships of ^neas, 
some are driven on rocks, others on quicksands ; but, 

** Laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimbque fatiscunt.** 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were provided 
with hjpozomata, or cables ready fitted for undergirding, 
as a necessary part of their stores, proves how liable they 
were to such casualties, and I may add, as another proof, 
the frequent notice of lightening ships we meet with in 
ancient authors. In the present narrative they occur not 
less than three times. In the ship of Jonah it is stated that 
*^ they cast forth the wares that were in the ship into the 
sea to lighten it " (c. i. v. 5.) ; and Juvenal, in describing 
the dangers encountered by Catullus, not only uses similar 
language, but assigns the reason — 

«* Cum plenus fluctu medius foret alveus, . 
■ • • , • • • 

deciderejactu.** iSa^. xii. v. 30. 

It is easy to account for the comparative immunity of 
modern ships from such casualties. The most obvious 
cause is the improvement in naval architecture; but 
another, and, I suspect, more efficient one, is the manner 
in which they were rigged. In modern times the strain 
is spread over three masts, with small sails, which can 
be quickly taken in ; but the ancient ships had to sustain 
the leverage of a single mast, with a ponderous yard 
at the upper end. We can scarcely suppose that St. 
Paul's ship escaped uninjured. The circumstances men- 
tioned, of her being undergirded, lightened, and finally 
run ashore, afford conclusive evidence that she did not. 
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Keeping this in view, we may form some idea of 
the hardships the ship's company endured. St. Luke 
shared them all ; but he never mentions them, except on 
one occasion, and that was to illustrate a passage in the 
life of St Paul. 

At the time the ship was caught in the gale, she must 
have been near a small group of islands, called the Paxi- 
mades, in the Gulf of Messara. The island of Clauda 
lay about twenty-three miles to leeward, and thither they 
were driven, as the expression eiFidovT$$ efspo[/i,eta (v. 15.) 
implies, before the gale. Upon reaching it they availed 
themselves of the smooth water under its lee, to prepare 
the ship to resist the fury of the storm. Their first care 
was to secure the boat, by hoisting it on board. This had 
not been done at first, because the weather was moderate, 
and the distance they had to go short Under such cir* 
cumstances, it is not usual to hoist the boats on board, 
but it had now become necessary. In rimning down 
upon Clauda it could not be done, on account of the 
ship's way through the water. To enable them to do it, 
the ship must have been rounded to, with her head to the 
wind, and her sails, if she had any set at the time, 
trimmed, so that she had no head way, or progressive 
movement 

'* The boats then hoisted in are fix'd on board 
And on the deck with fastening gripes secured.** 

Shipwreck, canto ii. 

In this position the ship would drift, broadside to lee- 
ward. I conclude that they passed round the east end of 
the island ; not only because it was nearest, but because 

H 4 
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there are dangers at the opposite end.* In this case the 
ship would be brought to on the starboard tack, — that is, 
with the right side to windward*! This must be kept in 
mind, because it throws light upon a subsequent passage, 
St Luke tells us that they had much difficulty in securing 
the boat (v. 16.). He does not say why ; but indepen- 
dently of the gale which was raging at the time, the boat 
bad been towed between twenty and thirty miles after the 
gale sprung up^ and could scarcely fail to be filled 
with water. Having accomplished lliis necessary task, 
their next care was to undergird the ship, which the state 
in which she was had rendered imperative. This expe- 
dient is so rarely had recourse to in modem times, that I 
have only met with one naval officer who had seen it put 
in practice, although almost all of my nautical fidends 
whom I have consulted, could furnish me with instances in 



17 *Hv ^avTiCi PofiOiiaie ixp^nf" 17 Which when thej had taken 
TO, viroZiowvvTec to vXoiov' up, they used helps, undergirding 

the ship ; 



* *<An eztensiye reef, with numerous rocks, extends from Gozo to 
the N. W^ which renders the passage between the two isles very dangerous/* 
— Sailing Birect. p. 207. *'0n pent passer entre Gozo et Gozo Polo; 
il faut de la pratique, et nous ne vojons pas la necessite de s*engager 
dans un passage dangereuz." — Manvdde Pilotage, p. 412. 

f *' I consider the ship to have drifted with her starboard side towards 
the wind, or on the starboard tack, as a sailor expresses it. When the 
south wind blew softly, the ship was slowly sailing along the coast of 
Crete with her starboard side towards the land, or towards the north. . . . 
The storm came on her starboard side, and in this manner she drifted.** 
(Admiral Penrose's Observations). — Conydeore and Howaony vol. ii. 
p. 339. 
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which they had heard of its being done. The officer to 
whom I allude, Mr. Henry Smartley, who was master of 
the Royal Sovereign, was employed in 1815, to pilot the 
Russian fleet from England to the Baltic. One of the 
ships (the Jupiter) was frapped round the middle by three 
or four turns of a stream cable. Mr. Smartley is father 
to the talented inarine painter, Mr. Smartley of Jersey ; 
and it was under his direction that the undergirding is 
represented in the view which I have given of the ship 
anchored by the stem. 

The mode in which ships are undergirded is thus de- 
scribed by Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary : — 

*''' To frap a ship (ceintrer un vaisseau) ia to pass four or five turns 
of a large cable-laid rope round the hull or frame of a ship, to 
support her in a great storm, or otherwise, when it is apprehended 
that she is not strong enough to resist the violent efforts of the sea ; 
this expedient, however, is rarely put in practice.'* 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances where this 
mode of strengthening ships has been put in practice 
in modern times * ; I content myself with the latest I can 
find. Captain (now Sir George) Back, on his perilous 
return from his Arctic voyage, in 1837, was forced, 
in consequence of the shattered and leaky condition of 
his ship, to undergird her. It was thus done : — 



* The Albion 74 encountered a hurricane on her voyage from India, 
and was under the necessity of frapplng her hall together, in order to 
prevent her sinking. (United Service Mag., May, 1846.) The Qaeen came 
home from Jamaica frapped or undergirded; and the Blenheim, in which 
Sir Thomas Troubridge was lost, left India frapped« See other instances 
in ** Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul," voL il p. 337. note. 
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''A length of the stream chain-cable was passed under the bottom 
of the ship four feet before the mizen mast, hove tight bj the capstan, 
and finally immovablj fixed to six ring-bolts on the quarter-deck. 
The efiect was at once manifested bj a great diminution in the 
working of the parts already mentioned ; and in a less agreeable 
way, by impeding her rate of sfdling ; a trifling consideration, however, 
when compared with the benefit received.** * 

We are told, that subsequent to this they met with a 
gale : — 

^* The water rushed in violently below, more especially about the 
stempost and heel-hook, and oozing through different parts higher 
up, fell like a cascade into the bread-room and run .... while ap- 
prehensive that farther injury had been sustained about the keel, 
another length of chain was passed under the bottom and set well 
tight to a part of itself across the after part of the quarter-deck.** — 
p. 438.t 

We are next told by St. Luke, that " being appre- 
hensive of being driven towards the Syrtis, they 
lowered the gear." It is not easy to imagine a more 
erroneous translation than that of our authorised ver- 
sion : — 

'* Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake sail, and 
BO were driven.** — ^Verse 17. 

It is, in facty equivalent to saying that, fearing a certain 
danger, they deprived themselves of the only possible 



^otovfiivoi re firi tig Ttiv Svprtv And, fearing lest they should fall 
ec^faoKTi, x^^^^^'^^^^i ^^ vKivog^ into the quicksands, strake saU, 
ovrwc iptpovTo, and so were driven. 



♦ Voyage, p. 433. 

t See details of undergirding in dissertation on ancient ships. 
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means of avoiding it* It is not bj striking mast or sail 
thiat such dangers are to be avoided. 

I have already shown that the same wind which drove 
them, ** when yielding to it " (ewiSovrgj), to Clauda^ would, 
if they had continued to scud, have driven them directly 
towards the Syrtis. Under the circumstances in which 
they were now placed, they had but one course to pursue 
in order to avoid the apprehended danger, which was to 
turn the ship's head off shore, and to set such sail as the 
violence of the gale would permit them to carry. As they 
did avoid the danger, we may be certain, notwithstanding 
the silence of the historian, that this was the course which 
was adopted. I have already assigned my reasons for 
supposing that the ship must have been brought to on the 
starboard tack, under Clauda, for it was only on this tack 
that it was possible to avoid being driven on the African 
coast ; when, therefore, they had taken every precaution 
against foundering which prudence and skilful seamanship 
could dictate, all that was required was to fill their storm 
sail, probably already set, and to stand on. 

* Of course if any sail were set it could not be the mast which was 
lowered, as many commentators suppose ; indeed it is not possible to 
suppose that the main-masts of large sailing ships were made to strike, 
like those of a Thames barge, although no doubt those of the row-galleys 
were : — 

Ev 8c fcoi avrov 

ApoLLomus Bhodius, il 1267. 

Juvenal tells us that the mast of the ship of Catullus was *' cut away " 
(/Sot xii 54. )f and reconmiends his friends to provide themselves with 
hatchets before going to sea : 

** Adspice sumendas in tempestate secures.** Sat xii. 61. 
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The question remains to be answered. What is the 
meaning of the expression " lowering the gear,*' ** x*^** 
o-fttre^ TO a-Ktuoi? ^ Sxnio^, which I have translated ''gear,"* 
when applied to a ship, means appurtenances of every 
kind, such as spars, sails, rigging, anchors, and cables, &c. 
Now, every ship situated as this one was, when preparing 
for a storm, sends down upon deck the ** top hamper," or 
gear connected with the fair-weather sails, such as the 
supparoy or top-sails. A modem ship sends down top- 
gallant masts and yards f, a cutter strikes her topmast, 
when preparing for a gale. The author here, as ebewhere, 
states the fact, but gives no details; a seaman could 
scarcely have avoided doing so, if he had mentioned the 
circumstance at alL It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances which are so common as to occur in almost every 
account of a storm at sea ; I content myself therefore, by 
giving a parallel case with the present, namely, that of one 
who was not a seaman, but was perfectly cognisant 
of nautical matters, Donald Campbell, of BarlHreck.} On 
his passage from 6oa to Madras he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Malabar. Many of the events bear a striking 
resemblance to those recorded by St. Luke in his account 



* Bightlj tniuUted by Bockh *" Genthe;'* Scotice, << Graith." *" There 
I beheld a galeasse gaibf graithit for the voeyr, Ijand fiist at ane ankir." — 
Complaynte of Scotland, i e. ** Gallantly furnished for the war." M. Jal, 
whose courage as a translator is more consiMcaons than his caution, 
amosingly renders it — ** Qui virait gaiement sor Tancre." 

t G<}wer, in his Treatise on Seamanship, gives the following in- 
structions for preparing for a gale : — ** Let the top-gallant yards and 
masts, mizen -topsail yard, mizen yard, and cross-jack yard, be got down 
on deck, that the ship may be made as snag as possible.'* — ^F. 54. 

i Journey to India, pt. ill p. 16. 
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'^ Lowering the gear " is mentioned in the following 
terms: — 

" Such exertions were made that, before morning, every stick that 
could possibly be struck was down upon the deck." 

The only plausible conjecture I have met with respect- 
ing what was lowered, is that of Pricaeus, who supposes it 
was '^ not the mast^ but the yard with the sail attached 
to it"* This, indeed, is but a conjecture, but it is a pro- 
bable one. We know from the representations on coins 
and marbles, that the ancients were in the habit of furl- 
ing their sails aloft; and unless the main-yard was 
lowered when the ship was running before the wind, 
which we are not told was the case, it must have been 
done now. This, however, is but conjecture; and, in 
such an inquiry as the present, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between conjecture and inference. We may con- 
clude, with perfect certainty, that their object, in ** lower- 
ing the gear," was to enable them to avoid the Syrtis ; 
because we are, in effect, told that it was so, — " fearing 
lest they should be driven to the Syrtis, they lowered 
the gear." This alone, however, was not sufficient 
to have kept the ship off a lee shore. There were but 
two ways by which that could have been effected. She 
might have been anchored f, or her head might have 
been turned off shore and such sail set as the violence 
of the gale would permit her to carry. We know that 
the first of the alternatives was not adopted ; we must. 



* " Non malum, sed cum appeuso relo antennam.** — PriccBua in loc. 
t There is an anchorage at Clauda; hut it is open to the E. N. E., and 
therefore would have afforded no shelter in the present case. 
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therefore, conclude that the last was, for bj no other 
waj conld she have avoided the apprehended danger. 

A ship at sea, in a gale, mast either scud or heave-to. 
In the present case, to have adopted the former alterna- 
tive, would have been to have rushed on certain de- 
struction. Falconer, in his notes on the shipwreck 
observes : — 

**The moYement of Bcndding is never attempted in a contrarj 
wind unless, as in the present instance, the condition of the ship 
rendered her incapable of anj longer sustaining on her side the 
mutual effort of the wind and waves. The principal hazards incident 
to scudding are generally — % pooping sea ; the difficulty of steering, 
which exposes the vessel perpetually to the risk of broaching-to; and 
the want of sufficient sea-room. A sea striking the ship violently on 
the stem may dash it inwards, by which she must inevitably founder ; 
in broaching-to suddenly, she is threatened with being immediately 
overset ; and for want of sea-room she is endangered with shipwreck 
on a lee shore, a circumstance too dreadful to require explanation.** 

This last must have been the inevitable consequence, had 
the ship been allowed to be driven at the mercy of the 
winds, as is generally supposed. 

The only question which now remains to be answered is. 
Which tack was the ship hove-to upon ? The answer is 
not difficult : if it had been on the port tack, that is, with 
her left side to tlie wind, she must have inevitably drifted 
upon the coast of Africa with the wind at E. N. E., as we 
have proved it to have been *, and would, moreover, have 
been driven completely out of her course. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion, when we are 
told that " they were thus borne along," ouraj s^fpovTo, 

* See Dissertation on Eorodydon. 
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that It was not only with the ship undergirded and made 
snug, bat that she had storm sails set*, and was on the 
starboard tack, which was the only course by which she 
could avoid falling into the Syrtis. With this notice 
concludes the first eventful day. 

On the following day (tjj Ifij^, ver. 18,), the gale con- 
tinuing imabated, they lightened the ship, f Every step 
hitherto taken indicates skilful seamanship. In an old 
French work on maritime lawj I find every one of these 
precautions pointed out as proper to be taken by able 
mariners under similar circumstances. 

1st. With regard to undergirding, the author ob- 
serves : — 

^* 11 7 a des mariniers habiles, lesquels pr^vojantes les tourmentes, 
plongent en Teau ceignent ou rident par bas tout le corps du navire 
avec des guerlins nommez en Levant gomenes, c*est Ik dire, grosses 
cordes, ce qui Vassiste et le rend plus puissant k risister aux secousses." 
— P. 528. 

18 :L<f>oSputc dt x^^f^^^^t^^^^ 4* IS '^^^ y^ being exceedingly 
fiuVf ry i^rfs tKtoXtiv tiroiowTo. tossed with a tempest, the next 

day they lightened the ship ; 



* *' In a storm with a contrarj wind or on a lee shore, a ship is obliged 
to lie-to under a rerj low sail; some sail is absolutely necessary to keep 
the ship steady, otherwise she would pitch about like a cork, and roll 
so deep as to strain and work herself to pieces.** — Enq/c. Brit^ Art. 
Seamanship. 

t The technical terms for taking cargo out of a ship, given by Julius 
Pollux, are, eic6c<r0af, tnro^ofnureureat, Kowpurai iw t^^w, cireAa^pi/yai, ck foXifv 
vovnaoffBai rwv ^of/rMv. So that both here and afterwards in the 38th verse, 
when St Luke says cKou^cJoy ro irxotov, he uses appropriate technical 
phrases. 

i Us et Coutumes de la Mer. Bouen, 1672. 
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2d(L ^ Lowering tlie gear:" — 

** AbatMser les mats de bmie on matereaa, 

3nL ^ Heaying the ship to i^ — 

''Dans le peril comrioit caposer on meCtre le lunrire k la cape, c*est 
it dire, amaner le goareniaQ Inen ftnne ei immobfle poor sniTre 
rabandon da Tent; tfonaier tootes lea ToOes aanf le pafi (maimwin, 
old French), qa*oii laiase boarsoaflery d'antant que le Tent a'enfermant 
en ieelnj pooaw en hant le Taiwietn le aoolagent beancoop an hort et 
it la tombee.*' 

4th. '^ Lightening the ship :" — 

"Pour prerenir le malhepr ences occ ni renceg et pomr aecopflenrer, 
le jet est neoessaire *' ediason a la mar delo qui yiene en la nave paxa 
salTarla.* ** ^ 

On the third day they threw overhoard ''the tackling 
of the ship " (ver. 19.). From the expression ''withonr 
own hands," avrox^tpfg, I suppose the mainjard is meant; 
an immense spar^ probably as long as the ship, and which 
wonid require the united efforts of passengers and crew 
to launch overboard. The relief which a ship would ex 
perience by this, would be of the same kind as in a 
modem ship when the guns are thrown overboard. 
. A dreary interval of eleven days succeeds ; the gale 
continues with unabated fury (a-^odpa>$ h ;^eifta{|o|X6vwv) ; 
neither sun nor stars can be observed ; and at length we 



19 Kai rp rptr^ avroxufitg rnv 19 And the third day we cast 
VKivtiv Tov wXounf tppv^fup. ont with our own hands the tack<- 

hag of the ship. 

20 TtifiTf 8t lyXfov, fifftt aerptav 20 And when neither son 
evupeuvovTuv ciri irXuovaQ nfupat^ nor stars in manj days appearedi 
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are told that ''all hope'bf being saved was taken awaj.'^ 
But why was all hope taken away ? An ancient ship^ 
without a compass and without celestial observation^ had 
no means of keeping a reckoning* This was, no doubt, a 
situation of danger^ but not One of despair, for she might 
have been driven into safety* The true explanation I 
apprehend is this : their exertions to subdue the leak had 
been unavailing ; they could not tell which way to make 
for the nearest land, in order to run their ship ashore, the 
only resource for a sinking ship; but unless they did 
make the land» they must founder at sea. Their appre- 
hensions, therefore, were not so much caused by the fury 
of the t^npest, as by the state of the ship. 

We are now told that after much abstinence Paul ad'- 
dressed them; but before we hear his address the question 
occurs, what caused the abstinence ? A ship with nearly 
three hundred people on board, on a voyage of some length, 
must have had more than a fortnight's provisions ; in point 
of fact, the ship was loaded with wheat, as we learn after- 
wards ; and it is not enough to say that, ** worn out with 
their labours and fears, they did not think of eating." * 
Now, although the connection between heavy gales and 



Xfiftaivoc Ts ovK oXiyov tfricci^cvov, and no small tempest lay on its, 

Xmitov 7rtpiT[iptiTo vatra iXiric tov all hope that we should be saved 

auZfvOai riiMQ. was then taken awaj. 

21 IIoXXijc h afjiTiaQ virapxcv 21 But after long abstinence 

<rijf, TOTf vraOtic 6 TlavXoc iv fufftft Paul stood forth in the midst of 

avTiuv, iiirtv ' them, and said, 



♦ " Contlniii labores et metus a periculis effecerant ut de cibo capiendo 
non cogitarent."— JTutnoe/. 
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'^ much abstinence " is by no means obvious^ yet we find it 
is one of their most frequent concomitants. The impos- 
sibility of cooking, or the destruction of provisions from 
leakage, are the principal causes which produce it. Brey- 
denbach, the dean of Mentz, in his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, experienced two gales of wind *, and very feelingly 
records the abstinence that ensued on each occasion. Li 
one case a sea struck their vessel, and ** destroyed their 
caboose or cooking-place, and broke every thing within 
it;"t in the other he tells us *' there was no thought of 
eating or drinking, because the cooking-place was alto- 
gether under water." J 

John Newton, the celebrated vicar of Olney, in his in- 
teresting autobiography, relates a circumstance which 
occurred in his own experience of sea life ; on a voyage 
from Cape Lopez a sea struck his ship, and strained her so 
much that she nearly foundered. 

* Mentz, 1486. See account of this curiouB work in Dibdin's ^des 
AlthorpiantB and the Journal of the Geographical Society, toL ix. p. 311. ; 
as it is not paged, I connt the leaves from the end. 

t ** Una vi Tentorom acta ad latos nostra galeae grandi impetn impegit 
rehementer barcamque collateralem dirapit penitns, et destroxit nostram 
vero coqninam fregit eanun et omnia qnse in ea erant.** — 19th leaf from 
the end. On the same leaf will be foond the following inTocation by the 
mariners to the Virgin, which I hare not met with elsewhere: — 

** SalTC, Splendor Firmamenti! 
Ta caliginossB menti 
Desuper irradia. 
Flaca mare. Maris Stella I 
Ne inTolvat nos procella 
Et tempestas obvia." 
X ^ Kec friit memoria cibi ant potns hac tempestate, quia ooqninA erat in 
aqnis tota.**— -ift. I7th fol. from end. 
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. " We found that the water having floated all our movables in the 
hold, all the casks of provisions had been beaten in pieces by the 
violent motion of the ship. On the other hand, our live stock, such 
as pigs, sheep, and poultry, had been washed overboard in the storm ; 

in eflTect, all the provisions we saved wou Id have subsisted 

us but a week, at a scanty allowance.*' — OmicfwCs Letters, letter vii. 

In the case of the Guipiscoa, the Spanish ship mentioned 
in Anson's Voyage, those who could work at the pumps 
were reduced to an ounce and a half of biscuit per diem ; 
those who could not, were allowed an ounce of wheat. To 
some such cause the abstinence mentioned by St Luke 
may, doubtless, be ascribed. 

The hardships which the crew endured during a gale of 
such continuance, and their e:f haustion from labour at the 
pumps and hunger, may be imagined, but are not described. . 
Under these circumstances, St. Paul encourages them by 
the assurance that their lives would be spared. He thus 
addresses them : — 

** Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from 
Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. And now I exhort you 
to be of good cheer ; for there shall be no loss of any nunCs life among 
you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this night, the angel of 
Grod, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou 
must be brought before Cesar : and, lo, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer ; for I believe 
God, that it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island.*' 



E^ct luv, a» avipiQ, vtiOapxfi^avrac Sirs, ye should have hearkened 
fioif fiti avaytvOai awo rtiQ Kf9i|n|(, unto me, and not have loosed 
KipifiiTM re rj|v iiCpiv ravrtiv Kai rj|v from Crete, and to have gained 
liifuav. this harm and loss. 

z 2 
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At lengthy on the fourteenth night 6f their being '< driven 
through'' (iiOLfipofj^avoiv) the dea of Adria^ towards mid- 
^ght the seamen suspected (wrwoow) that land was near 
{irpiorayuM xun^s, literally, was nearing them*)^ St. Luke 
does not tell us what the indications were ; and the only 



22 K.a( tawv itapcum ^fuiQ cv- 
OvfitiV airo€o\ii yap ^X9C oviefjua 
KTrai tK iffiotv^ nXtiv rov frXoiov, 

28 UaptfTTti yap fioi fp wietl 
ravrj^ ayyikot rov Qeovy ov iifii ^ 
KM Xarptwa ' 

24 AeyWf'Mfi ^dCov^ nat;\i* Km* 
aapt ot dti irapaffTfivM* km tSov Ki* 
XapiOTM ffot 6 OcoC) fravrat rovt 
vXfovraQ ^tra aov, 

25 Aio tvOv/uitif apdptQ*^ m&ttvia 
yap ry ^i^ on ovtuq larai Kaff 6v 
Tpoirov XiXaXrirai nou 

26 Etc ¥rf<fO¥ it riMK iti Jji^dc 

27 *Qc de rt9&apt<rKaiiiWat1i yt;| 
tyepiro^ iiaifupoiuvwP 4fiunf tv t^ 
ASptg, Kara fitaov tuc Wktoc tHri- 
voow ol vavrat itpotntytiv ttva av* 
rote x^jwiv. 



22 And now I exhort you to 
be of good cheer : for there shall 
be no loss of any matCs life among 
yott, but of the ship. 

2d For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God, Whose I 
am, and whom I serre, 

84 Saying, Fear not, Paul; 
thou must be brought before 
Csesar : and, lo, God hath given 
thee all them that sail with 
thee. 

25 Wherefore, sin, be of good 
cheer : for I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it was told me. 

26 Howbeit we must be cast 
upon a certain island. 

27 But when the fourteenth 
night was comC} as we were driven 
up and down in Adria, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew neiir to some 
country ; 



* St. Luke here uses the graj^ic language of seamen to whom the 

ship is the principal object, whilst the land rises and sinks, nears, and 

recedes — 

*' Terrsdque nrbesque recednnt'* 

The word x^P^ evidently means the land as distingoishecl from the 
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conjecture I have saen^ is that of Calmet, that they became 
aware of it by the sense of smell. He says : — 

" II9 soupyonn^rent Tapproche de la terre, non par la vue, parcequQ 
c*^tait k minuit et qu'ils ^talent dans des profondes t^n^bres, mais 
apparemment par Todeur de la terre, ou par la fir^cheur, ou par le 
▼ent».*' 

But all these conjectures require off-shore winds. A 
storm on the face of a lee ijihore is not the time when ^ 

'* Grentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumei, and whic^^ whence ihey stole 
TJiw balmy spoils." 

The only other conjecture is, that they saw or heard the 
breakers on a rocky coast — 

** In dire funi|«^me^t r(yeted they stand, 
And bear th^ briers lasb lAe ri^ed strand.** 

Faxconeb. 

Such are the usual premonitory warnings to ^hips unex- 
pectedly falling in with the land at night. 

If we assume that St Paul's Bay, in Malta, is the actual 
scene of the shipwreck, we can have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining what these indications must have been. No ship 
can enter it from the east without passing within a quarter 
of a mild of the point of Koura ; but, before reaching it, the 
land is too low, and too far from the track of a ship driven 
from the eastward, to be seen in a dark night. When she 
does come within this distance, it is impossible to avoid 
observing the breakers ; for, with north-easterly gales, the 
sea breaks upon it with such violence, that Admir$il Smyth 

I 3 
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in his Tiew of the lH*a<fland, lias made the breakers its dis- 
tinctiTe character. 

B J a singnlar chance I can establish an important fink 
in the chain of evidence respecting the identity of this 
locality^ namdj, that the dirtanoe at which the breakers 
conld be seen here is about a qnarter of a mile, and that thej 
are seen at this distance when the land itself is not seen. 

On one of those rare occasions when there wasnogronnd 
swell and a boat conld land on the point of Konra, I landed 
with mj friend the Ber* Mr. Robertson^ of Saline, and was 
engaged in demonstrating to him, npon the spot, how rigidlj 
every one of the conditions reqnired to make it agree with 
the narrative were here f dfilled. To the east lay the 
low and receding shores of Malta, nowhere ^ approaching " 
within a mile of the track of a ship coming frt>m Clanda^ 
and which, therefore, could not be seen on a night such as 
that described in the narrative. In the opposite direction 
the shore, begirt with moral precipices (rpax^is rowovs), 
where a ship wonld be dashed to pieces, bat with ^ creeks 
with shores," into which she might be thmst ; and on the 
rocks where we stood, not more than twenty feet above the 
surface of the sea, and totally destitute of vegetation, lay 
huge frtigments of rock, forcibly torn np by the waves, and 
lodged at least twelve feet above the level of a tideless sea^ 
affording no doubtful evidence of what must have been the 
force of the breakers in a gale frt>m the Greco Levante^ 
E.N.K (Euro^aquilo), the point to which it is most exposed. 
One of our boatmen, who was listening attentively^ said he 
knew what I was speaking about, and could point out the 
spot of the shipwreck ; that he was a boy when it happened, 
and had gone to see the ship next day* This produced an 
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explanation. He told us that thirty or forty years ago^ 
the Lively, frigate, fell in unexpectedly with the point, in 
a dark night, and, missing stays, had run ashore at a spot 
which he showed us, and that, a gale coming on, she had 
gone to pieces* 

Struck with the coincidence, on my return to England, 
I applied at the Admiralty^ and examined the proceedings 
of the court martial held on the officers of the ship, from 
which it appears, that on the 10th of August, 1810, the 
Lively, frigate, coming from the westward with a fair 
wind, made the land of Gozo, and the west end of Malta, 
before it was dark. The weather, however, afterwards 
turned thick, and the land was lost sight of. When the 
captain (M^Kinlay) went below, he left orders with the 
master to heave the ship to at a certain hour, in order 
to get her put in order, before running into the harbour of 
Yaletta next morning. This was accordingly done ; but 
the ship was, unfortunately, and against the opinion of 
the lieutenant of the watch (Lieutenant, now Admiral 
Berkeley), brought to, with her head inshore. Soon 
afterward the quarter-master on the look-out gave the 
alarm of rocks to leeward.* He states, in his evidence, 

* In reporting to the master, the qnarter«master said there was neither 
room to tack nor wear, hat '^ if all was thrown ahack the ship might hack 
out stem foremost.** There can be no doubt but that if this plan had been 
adopted, the ship wonld have drifted clear of the point ; but the officers 
conld not know how far the rocks extended, and there was no reason to 
fear that the frigate, if properly handled, wonld ^'miss stays ; '* this was 
evidentlj the opinion of the conrt, who put repeated questions as to the 
cause of the ship's not coming round : one of the witnesses attributed it to 
the confusion caused bj the captain's coming suddenly on deck, another to a 
brace being let go too soon. The master was reduced in rank for bringing 
the ship to with her head in-shore. 

z 4 
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that he did not see the land, but ^^ the curl of the sea " 
upon the rocks, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile* 
This was upon the point of £[oura, the very spot where a 
ship driving from the east into St. Paul's Bay must have 
seen and heard the breakers, and the only spot where she 
could have done so. Upon perceiving the danger, the 
order, *^ ready about and eUar the anchor,^* was immediately 
given by Lieutenant Berkeley ; and as they were bracing 
round the maintop-sail to fill upon the ship, the man at the 
lead sounded f and found twenty ^ve fathoms* Before, how- 
ever, she had sufficient way upon her, the helm was put 
down ; but the ship missed stays, that is, they could not 
get her head round on the opposite tack. The anchor was 
then let go *; but before the ship brought up, she fell off 
broadside on the rocks, and a gide coming on she went to 
pieces. 

Before proceeding to compare the notices in the narra*- 
tive with the peouliaritiea of the supposed site, let us stop 
to inquire whether the data which this inquiry has fur-* 
nished us will not enable us to ascertain, within certain 
limits, by h priori reasoning, whereabouts the ship was» 
that is, her longitude and latitude, when the ^^ sbipmeu 
deemed that she drew near to some country." 

I have already shown, from three independent sources, 
that the wind must have been ENB. J N. to the nearest 
quarter of a point ; and that the ship must have been on 
the starboard tack, that is, with her head to the north, in 
order to avoid the Syrtis. The first question which pre- 

* This does not appear from the proceedin^^ of the oourt \ but one of 
our boatmen told ni he assisted in sweeping for it, and that it was fonnd 
many years afterwards. 
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Bents itself i&, what was the direction of the drift men- 
tioned in the seventeenth verse^ *^ so were driven " (outm; 
f^fpovro). The answer depends on the angle the ship's 
bead makes with the wind and the leeway. But an 
ancient ship could probably not lie nearer the wind than 
seven points^ which, added to six points of lee-^way, makes 
thirteen points, as the angle which such a ship would pro- 
bably make with the wind.* ENE. ^N. is 2^ points to the 
north of east : if we add thirteen to this, it makes the 
azimuth of the ship's course from Clauda W. | N., or W. 
6^ N., tohicA ia the bearing of Malta to the nearest degree. 

The next point to be ascertained is, how far would she 
have driven from Clauda about midnight " when the 
fourteenth night was come." The knowledge of this 
depends upon the rate of drift and the time consumed. 
The result which the calculation founded upon these data 
gives us is so very striking, that I feel called upon to state 
the elements on which it is founded at some length, lest I 
should be accused of ^^ cooking " them, that is, of selecting 
those only which answered my purpose, and rejecting those 
which did not. 

In order to ascertain what might be supposed to be the 
mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced as that of St. 
Paul's was, I consulted two nautical friends, both of them 
at the time commanding ships in Valetta harbour, and 

* I arrive at these results ihns : ancient ships could sail on opposite 
tfuiks, **in oontrariaia" (Flinj, iL 4S.), hence tbeyoould lie with eight 
points of the wind, bat they certainly could not lie so near the wind as 
xaodem ships, say si^ points i th^ mean, therefore, is seven pointo. The 
lee^way of a ship in a gale varies ^m $^ to 6^ points (see Falconer's 
Marine Dictionary, article Lee-way) ; the mean of which is six points. 
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both of them familiar with the nayigation of the Levant To 
the first of these officers whom I met with (the late Captain 
W. McLean, R. N.), I put the question, ** What would 
you say would be the probable rate of drift of a ship 
hove to in a gale of wind ? ^ His answer was, '^ That 
depends on the force of the gale and the size of the ship." 
Upon explaining that I considered it a large ship, even as 
compared with modem merchantmen, and that the gale 
might be reckoned as one of mean intensity, he said, after 
considering the matter, that speaking in round numbers, 
forty miles in twenty-four hours might be reckoned a fair 
allowance. I put the same question to Captain Graves, 
R,N., who replied, *^ From three-quarters of a mile an 
hour to two miles an hour." The mean of these extremes 
is thirty-three miles in twenty-four hours, and the mean 
of both estimates is thirty-six and a half miles in twenty- 
four hours.* 

I come now to the time elapsed. It is quite clear from 
the narrative, that St Luke counts the time from the day 
the ship left Fair Havens. We hear of the *^ third day " 
(v. 19.); the preceding is termed **next day," which 
brings us to the first day, both of the gale and the voyage. 
It is also clear that the events of that day must have oc- 
cupied a large portion of it The time consumed in driving 
through the Sea of Adria, from the time they left the island 
of Clauda till they became aware of the vicinity of land at 
midnight of the fourteenth day, is, therefore, thirteen days 
complete, and a small fraction. But the distance from 

* When Capt Grayes said firom three-qnarten of a mile to two miles an 
honr, I replied, ** Very well, I maj snppoie a mile and a half an^honr, about 
A mean rate," to which he auented. 
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Clauda to the point of Koura, where I suppose that this 
happened, is 476.6 miles*, which, at the rate as deduced 
from the information of Captains McLean and Graves, 
would take exactly thirteen days, one hour, and twenty- 
one minutes. 

The coincidence of the actual bearing of St Paul's Bay 
from Clauda, and the direction in which a ship must have 
driven in order to avoid the Syrtis, is, if possible, still more 
striking than that of the time actually consumed, and the 
calculated time. 

The direction of the ship's course is inferred from that 
of the wind, from the angle of the ship's head with the 
wind, and from the lee-way. I have shown (see p. 98.) 
that the mean direction of the wind, as deduced from the 
notices in the narrative, was E. 26® 15' N. In the disser- 
tation on ancient ships I have assigned reasons for sup- 
posing seven points as the angle a ship's head would 



* This distance is deduced from the position of the places by tiie fol- 
lowing formnlat — 
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make with the wind, wbich^ add^ to six points for lee- 
wtij, makes an angle of 146'' 15% which^ added to the 
an^ of the wind* nuikee the azhnntb of the ship's 
course, as drawn bom these data, £. 172'' ZW N^ or N. 
82"" SOT W., which agrees with the hearing of St Panl's 
Bay, 82'' 17^9 as drawn from the foregoing calculation to 
13% which at the distance between Glanda and Malta is 
eqniyalent to about two miJef and a bal£ 

Hence, according to diese calculations, a ship, starting 
late in the eyening firom Claoda, would, by nudni^t on 
the 14tb, be less than three miles firom the entrance of St. 
Paul's Bay. I admit that a coincidenoe so very dose as 
this i^, is to a certain extent accidental, but it is an acd- 
d^t which could not haye ha^pwed had there been any 
inaccuracy on the part of the author of the narratiye 
with r^ard to the numerous incidents upcm which the 
calculations are founded, or had the ship been wrecked 
anywhere but at Malta, for there is no other place agreeing, 
dther in name or description, within the limits to whidi 
we are tied down by calculations founded upon the nar- 
ratiye. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE 8HIFWEE0X* 

The ship how approaches the termination of her dis- 
astrous voyage. Land is not, indeed^ in sight, but to the 
watchfiil senses of the ** shipmen " the sound or appearance 
of breakers tells them that it is near, or, in the nautical 
language of St Luke, that it is approaching. Such indi<- 
cations are the usual harbingers of destruction ; here thej 
call forth a display of presence of mind, promptitude, and 
seamanship, which could not be surpassed in the present 
day, and by which, under Providence, the lives of all on 
board were saved. 

However appalling the alarm of breakers may be to a 
ship unexpectedly falling in with the land on an unknown 
coast, and in a dark and stormy night, it afforded in the 
present case a chance at least of safety. The hope which 
was taken away is restored. They can now adopt the last 
resource for a sinking ship, and run her ashore ; but to 
do so before it was day would have been to have rushed 
on certain destruction. They must bring the ship, if it be 
possible, to anchor, and hold on till day-br6ak, when they 
may perhaps discover some " creek with a shore,^ into 
which they may be able to " thrust the ship." 

The progress of the narrative has brought tts to the 
question. Whether the traditional locality is in reality 
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that of the shipwreck ? Now, if we attend minutelj to the 
narratiYe, it will be seen that the number of conditions re- 
quired to be fnlfilledy in order to make any locality agree 
with it, are so numerous as to render it morally impos- 
sible to suppose that the agreement which we find here 
can be the effect of chance. 

The first circumstanoe mentioned is, that at midnight 
the shipmen suspected the Ticinify of land eyidently with- 
out seeing it The ship was driving firom Clauda; her 
preyious track must have been at such a distance firom 
the land, and the land itself must be so low, as to prevent 
its being seen. Now, upon laying down the track of a 
ship driving in that direction to St. Paul's Bay, on Ad- 
miral Smyth's chart of Malta, I find that the land, which 
in that part of the island is very low, nowhere approaches 
within a mile of it*, but that it is impossible to enter the 
bay without passing within a quarter of a mile of a low 
rocky point, which juts out and forms its eastern entrance 
(the point of Kbura). When the Lively, frigate, unex- 
pectedly fell in with this very point, the quarter-master 
on the look-out, who first observed it, states, in his evi- 
dence at the court-martial, that at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile the land could not be seen, but that he saw the 
surf on the shore. Here, then, we establish the expla- 
nation of a hitherto unexplained passage of Scripture, by 
the oath of a competent witness. Till the ship arrived at 
the entrance of the bay they could not be aware of the 
vicinity of land; when they did come to it, they could 

« OffYalettathedistaiioeofthetrackofasliipfromClaiidatoStFftia'B 
Baj is three milefl ; it gradaallj diminigheg to one mile. 
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not avoid becoming aware of it. When they did so, they 
sounded, and found twenty fathoms.* But a ship coming 
from the eastward must, immediately after passing the 
point, pass over this depth.t It is quite true that every 
ship in approaching the land must pass over twenty fa- 
thoms and fifteen fathoms, but here not only must the 
twenty fathom depth be close to the spot where they had 
the indications of land, but it must bear E. by S. from the 
fifteen fathom depth, and at such a distance as would 
allow of preparation for anchoring, with four anchors 
from the stem ; for we are not to suppose that ships from 
sea, unexpectedly falling in with land, can be prepared to 
anchor in an unusual manner on the instant. Now, about 
half an hour farther, estimating the ship's rate of progres- 
sion by the time which had been hitherto consumed, we 
find the depth to be fifteen fathoms. Here we are told, 
*'that fearing lest they should have fallen upon rocks ^, 



28 Km fiokutavTtQ^ ivpov op* 28 And sounded and found it 
yvuiQ tiKom * Ppaxv St Siatrrtiaavrtg, twenty fathoms, and when they 
cat iroXiv PoKuravrtQ, fvpov opyvtaQ had gone a little farther they 
tticawtvrt. sounded again and found it fifteen 

fathoms. 



* The ancient fathom (opywa) so nearly agrees with the English fathom, 
that the difference may he neglected. According to Hesychias, it is ra 
Tonr ofi^ar^pw x^^P*^ cirrao-ts, the space between both hands extended. 

t See chart of St. Paul's Bay to the west of the point of Eonra. I 
have given the soundings as they are laid down in Captain Smyth's chart. 
Although the depth of twenty fothoms is not marked, we know it must 
be between eleyen and twenty-four. 

% Tpaxvs is mentioned as a hydrographic term by Jolius FoUnx, and 
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thej cast four anchors ont of the st^m.'' This implies 
that there were rocks to leeward^ on which^ if they had 
not anchored^ they must have fallen ; bnt the fifteen 
fathom depth is as nearly as possible a quarter of a mile 
from the shore^ which is here girt with mural precipices, 
and upon which the sea must have been breaking with 
great violence* Upon the former alarm the ship wea*- 
thered the point ; here it was impossible. From the posi- 
tion of the ship's bead, the breakers must have been seen 
over the lee bow« Their only chance of safety, therefore, 
was to anchor, but to do so snccessftilly in a gale of wind, 
on a lee shore, requires not only time for preparation, but 
holding-ground of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul's 
Bay the anchorage is thus described in the sailing direc*- 
tions : — 

"The harbour of St. Paul id Open to easteriy and north-east 
winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, the ground, 
generally, being very good ; and while the cables hold there is no 
danger, as (he anchors wiU never *ter/."-^P. 161. 

The proximate cause of anchoring was no doubt that 
assigned by St. Luke, namely, the fear of falling on the 

.■ Mi*i. < I I ■ ■ t mu M , n MiMi i « n w , > . t ^ 

29 9o€ovfitvot Tt fifiirutg hc vpa" 29 And fearing lest she should 

X«ic ToirovQ iKirtffwnv, tK Trpvfivffc hare fallen upon rocks, they cast 

pi\l/avreQ ayicvpae rttrvapagf ^vxovro four anchors out of the stem and 

ijfitpav ytytfrOm, wished for day. 



classed with the words tiwropfiosj aXtfuvoSf &c., lib. L 101. When tJlysses 
is wrecked on the coast of iPhsBacia,— 

To^pa Sffuy fitya KVfM ^cpc rpiixtinP «»* oitnjir. 
Zv0a K* caro ^tvovs ZpwpOrit aw 8* wrr§* tipaxOvh 
Ei/«j,/c.T.A. Od. V. 425. 
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rocks to leeward ; but they had also an ulterior object in 
view, which was to run the ship ashore as soon as day- 
light enabled them to select a spot where it could be done 
with a prospect of safety ; for this purpose the very best 
position in which the ship could be, was to be anchored by 
the stem. 

We have no occasion, therefore, to account for this pro- 
ceeding, by showing that a certain class of vessels in the 
eastern seas anchor in this manner. To explain away the 
difficulty, is much the same as if the biographer of Lord 
Nelson were to explain away the well-known manoeuvre 
of anchoring by the stern at the battle of the Nile*, by 
attempting to prove that this was a common practice 
with English ships. That of the ancients was the same 
as the moderns; except under particular circumstances, 
they anchored by the bow, — " Anchora de prora jacitur." 
The reasons for doing so are obvious ; it is much easier to 
arrest a ship's way by the bow than by the stern. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that from the very 
necessity of the case the antient navigators were forced to 
depend much more upon their ground tackle than the 
modems. Ships constructed and rigged like theirs could 

* Appian ascribes the success of a former naval victory on the coast of 
Africa to the manceuvre of anchoring bj the stern, and for the same 
reasons as Lord Nelson's, — it obviated the necessity of exposing the weak 
points of the ships to the enemy in turning round. The ships of the 
Carthaginians were anchored along-shore, like the French fleet. The 
Bomans attacked them from the sea, in the usual manner, but in turning 
round to repeat their blows, they received those of the enemy on their sides, 
till at last they let go their anchors by the stern, and with a long scope of 
cable hauled out their ships, koto vpufiyav, by the stem. De Bell. Pun., 
edit. Stephani, p. 76. 

K 
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not, when caught in a gale, work off a lee shore, they 
must of necessity" anchor ; hence they must have been very 
amply provided with anchors and cables, and habituated 
to the use of them in every possible contingency. I may 
also add, that, as both ends of their ships were alike, there 
was nothing in their form to prevent this mode of anchor- 
ing from being put in practice. 

There is still one difficulty to be obviated, which I am 
indebted to a naval friend for starting. Upon pointing out 
to Captain M'Lean, R.N"., whose authority I have already 
cited, the advantageous position in which it placed the ship 
for the purpose of running her ashore, he replied — '* Very 
true ; but were the ships of the antients fitted to anchor by 
the stem, had they hawse-holes aft ? because if they had, 
we are only coming back to old practices." 

This is the difficulty of a seaman, who immediately 
thinks of how the thing is to be done. I must admit my- 
self too much of a landsman to have thought of it, other- 
wise I should have been able to have answered it, which 
I was not at the time ; for I had copied from the " Anti- 
chiti di Ercolano " the figure of the ship, in the picture 
of Theseus deserting Ariadne, which contains details 
showing, not only that they were so fitted, but the manner 
in which it was done ; and that too, in a ship so strictly 
contemporaneous with that of St. Paul, that there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition, that the artist had taken his 
subject from that very ship, on loosing from the pier of 
Futeoli. A hawser is seen towing astern, — it passes 
through the rudder-port, and within board it is seen coiled 
round an upright beam or capstan, in front of the break of 
the poop-deck. 
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We see, therefore, that ships of the antients were fitted 
to anchor by the stern; and in the present instance that 
mode of anchoring was attended with most important ad- 
vantages. 




If St. Luke had been a seaman, we can scarcely suppose 
that he would have omitted to have mentioned the reasons 
for this particular mode of anchoring, or the precautions 
which were necessary in order to insure its being done 
with success ; but, as usual, he is contented with a bare 
statement of facts, without assigning reasons or offering ex- 
planations. One most essential precaution in such a case, 
and probably, under the circumstances, a difficult one, was 
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to lift the rudders out of the water, and secure them by 
lashings ; we are not expressly told that this precaution 
was taken, but we learn afterwards, indirectly, that it was. 
Perhaps also the main- mast was cut away. Falconer, a 
seaman, contemplates the possibility of saving the ship by 
doing so, — 

" The hull dismasted there awhile may ride, 
With lengthened cables on the raging tide." 

Shipwreck, canto ii. 

The circumstance of the artemon having been hoisted * 
when they ran the ship ashore, lends probability to the 
conjecture, and nothing can be inferred from the author's 
silence, but it is nothing more than a conjecture; and 
I have not ventured, in the view of the ship anchored by 
the stern, to represent it so. {See Frontispiece.) 

The advantages of being anchored in this manner are, 
that by cutting away the anchors (^uyxvpa; frepieKovreg)^ 
loosing the bands of the rudder (avevrej rag ^euxrr^pia; rcov 
7r>jSaAia)v), and hoisting the artemon {sTrapavTsg tov apreiJLoya), 
all of which could be, as they were in effect, done simulta- 
neously, the ship was immediately under command, and 
could be directed with precision to any part of the shore 
which offered a prospect of safety. Whereas, if anchored 
in the usual mode, she might have taken "the wrong cast," 
or drifted on the rocks before she was under command. 

The number of anchors which were let go shows that 



• In the ship of CatuUtis, when the mast is cut away, they hoist the 
artemon, — "velo prora suo," which the scholiast explains "artemone solo 
velificaverunt." — Juv. Sat. xii. 69. See Dissertation on Ships for proof 
that the artemon was the foresail 
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the able commander (vavxKripog) left nothing to chance. 
The ship is now in a situation where escape is possible, but 
not certainly one in which it is probable. From the state 
of the ship, she may go down at her anchors, or the coast 
to leeward may be iron-bound, affording no beach (a*y*a^05) 
upon which they can land in safety. Hence their anxious 
longing for day ; hence also the ungenerous but natural 
attempt of the seamen to save their own lives, by taking to 
the boat; an attempt not peculiar to ancient times.* 
They lower the boat under pretence of laying out anchors 
from the bow.f The design is penetrated and defeated by 
St. Paul. He tells the centurion, that unless they remain 
in the ship they cannot be saved. The soldiers cut the 
boat's hawsers, and allow her to go adrift. 

During the interval which remained till day, Paul ex- 
horted them to take food, saying, — 



30 T<i>v de vavTbJv Zrjrovvrutv 30 And as the shipmen were 
^vyuv €« rov irXoiov kcu xaXairavrwv about to flee out of the ship, 
Ttiv uKaipriv iiQ TTfv OaXaaaav Trpo- when thej had let down the boat 
0a(T«t btg iK TTpiopag fiiWovTufv ay into the sea, under colour as 
KvpaQ sKTtiveiv though they would have cast 

anchors out of the foreship, 



♦ When the Athenienne, 64, was lost on the Skerki rocks, near Sicily, 
in 1806, two boats* crews deserted her. There were no officers in the boats. 
See United Service Magazine, February, 1845, p. 229. 

t We hear of anchors being laid out from both ends of a ship (Ikot«p«- 
etp). Appian, B. C. 723. 

It is to be observed, that casting anchors out of the foreship could have 
been of no possible advantage in the circumstances, and that as the pretext 
could not deceive a seaman, we must infer that the officers of the ship were 
parties to the unworthy attempt, which was perhaps detected by the nautical 
skill of St. Luke, and communicated by him to St. Paul. 
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This is the fourteenth day* that ye have tarried and continued 
fasting, having taken nothing, wherefore I pray you to take some 
food, for this is for your health, for there shall not a hair fall from the 
head of any of you. 

They were now to eat in the ship for the last time, and 
needed no longer to stint themselves to an allowance ; the 
apostle sets the example, and, giving thanks to God, 
takes a piece of bread, and breaking it, begins to eat; 



31 EiTTtv 6 TlavXog rtp tKaTov- 
rapxp fat Toig ffTpariiaTaiC Eav firj 
ovTOi fuivuKfiv ev T<p TrXoitfi vfxeig 
auOijvai ov dwaaOe, 

32 Tore oc arparuaTai airtKO^av 
ra (Txoivia mg axa^Tig, kui tiavav 
avTfiv tKTrsffttv. 

33 Axpt if ov ifiiWtv ijfji€pa 
yiviaBaiy TrapficoXcc o TlavXog airav 
rag fiiraXatfiv Tpo<prig Xeyoiv • Tea- 
ffCLptgKaidiKarriy arifiepov rifitpav 
irpoaSoKiitvTfgj atriroi diartXiirSyfjiridtv 
jrpo<T\a€ofJiivoi, 

34 Aio irapaKoXio vfiag vpoaXateiv 
rpo^Tjg' Tovro yap Tcpog rrjg vfxf" 
Tfpag Viartipiag virapx^t' ovdtvog 
yap v/xwv OpiK «« Trig Kt^aXijg wicii- 
rai, 

35 Eiirwv de ravra^ Kai \a€uw 
apTOVf tvxapurrrict ry Qttp, evtoviov 



31 Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers. Except these 
abide in the ship ye cannot be 
saved. 

32 And the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and allowed 
her to fall off. 

33 And while the day was coming 
on, Paul besought them all to take 
meat, saying. This day is the four- 
teenth day that ye have tarried 
and continued fasting, having 
taken nothing. 

34 Wherefore I pray you to 
take some meat, for this is for 
your health, for there shall not a 
hair fall from the head of any of 
you. 

35 And when he had thus 
spoken, he took bread, and gave 



* Granville Penn thinks the reading ought to be rttrtrapets, Keu 8e kou tn\- 
fitpov Tuitpwff ** four days even this very day, " supposing that the apostle 
meant that they had literally taken nothing for so many days ; bat sorely 
there is no difficulty in the case. St. Luke, when he speaks as a historian, 
terms their fasting "much abstinence " (voXAris aatrtas, v. 21.). St. Paul 
uses the strong, but conunon, language, of calling taking very little taking 
nothing. It could not be mistaken by those to whom it was addressed. 
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inspirited by it, all of them partake a full meal, the first 
since the commencement of the gale ; and with renewed 
strength make a last effort to lighten the ship*, not 
only by pumping, but by throwing the wheat f into the 
sea. 

When day broke they did not know the land J ; but it 

navrwv, jcat KXavaQ rjplaro ecBitiv. thanks to God, in presence of 

them all, and when he had broken 
{/, he began to eat. 
36 Mv9vfioi dt yevofieyoi iravTiQ^ 36 Then were they all of good 
KOi avTOL irpoaiKa^ovTo Tpo^tfg. cheer, and they also took some 

meat. 
37 Kfitv dt tv rtp vXouft at rraaat 37 And we were in all in the 
yj/vxai SiaKomat iidofiijKovra i^. ship two hundred three score and 

sixteen souls. 
38 KopeaOivTiQ Se TpotpinQy skov- 3d And when they had eaten 
0tZov TO ttAoiov, iK^aXKofiivoi tov enough, they lightened the ship, 
aiTov iic Tijv daXaaaav, and cast out the wheat into the 

sea. 



* EKou^iJby TO irXoiov, they lighten the ship. Amongst the nautical 
terms of Julius Pollux we find Kowpurat rrif vaw, (See note to Terse 18.) 
The Septuagint has Kowpiaerivai, Jonah, i 5. 

t Some suppose that by rov fferov the remainder of the ship's provisions 
is meant ; but to suppose that they had remaining such a quantity as would 
lighten the ship is quite inconsistent with the preyious abstinence ; and, 
besides, wheat was the staple commodity imported from Alexandria to 
Italy. 

X It has been asked, if Malta was the island, how came it not to be 
known to some of the crew, for it is not to be supposed that Alexandrian 
seamen could be ignorant of that island? Major Kennel, with his usual 
candour, says: "It must be admitted, that, on a supposition that it was 
the island of Malta (as the author certainly concludes), it might appear ex 
traordinary that it should not have been recognised by some of the crew of 
the ship, which belonged to Alexandria (chap. xxviL), as it may be sup- 
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had certain peculiarities, and unless we can show that the 
shore to the west of the ship's supposed position possesses 
the same peculiarities, it will not agree with that mentioned 
in the text. The first of these is, *^ rocky places " (rpon- 
^eig TOTovg) ; the fear of falling upon which at night had 
caused them to come to anchor. Now the shore here is 
skirted with precipices, against which the ship must have 
been dashed in pieces, had she not been anchored. The 
next is, a *^ creek with a sandy beach " (KoKfrov tyjivroL 
onyiaXov) * ; and the third is, '^ a place of two seas " (tottov 
Sida^ajcrov). It will be seen how perfectly these features 
still distinguish the coast 

Having observed from the ship a creek, such as we 

39 'Ore de rifjupa eyevtro, tijv 89 And when it was day they 

yrjv ovK iirtyiviMXTKov koKttov ds knew not the land, but they dis- 

Tiva Kartvoovv exovra aiyiaXovj itg covered a certain creek with a 

6v t€ov\iV(TavTOy u dvvaivro, e^uxrac shore, into the which they were 



posed that Malta was well known to the navigators of that port. This, 
however, I cannot pretend to account for." — Archceologia, xxi 103. But 
St Paul's Bay is remote from the great harbour, and possesses no marked 
features by which it could be recognised. 

* " A creek with a shore." Commentators tell us that every creek has 
a shore, and that it should be " a shore with a creek," vide Kuinoel ad loc.; 
but atryia\oSf although it sometimes means the shore in general, in a re- 
stricted sense means a sandy beach, in contradistinction to a rocky coast. 
St. Luke here uses the correct hydrographical terra. Arrian uses it fre- 
quently in this sense. Thus, in describing the shores of the Bed Sea, he 
talks of a great and small beach, 0*710X0; kcu fuxpos kcu ficyas, Perip. Mar. 
Eiyth. p. 9. ; and in the Periplus of Kearchus, we are told that the fleet 
was moved from one sandy beach to another, which was named Neoptana. 
AAAo e»\eov yap oaro rov 0x710X0 v, opomres, rp Tj; irpo<r§X"5t *«* irX6v(roi»r«j 
<rro5iotf; as ktrraKOiTtovs 6V oXX^ at7ioX^ &pfU<rairro, NccnrToya ovofta rtjf 
arymXtp, — p. 23. 
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have described, they determined, if it were possible, to 
thrust the ship into it; they now cut their cables*, and 
left the anchors in the sea ; and loosing (avsvTgj) the lash- 
ings of the rudders t, and hoisting up the artemon}, or 
foresail (aprsftova)^ they made for the creek, which they 
had previously selected for the purpose. 

The ship must have been driven to the west side of the 
bay, which is rocky, but has two creeks. One of these, 
Mestara Valley, has a shore. (See chart.) I am, how- 



ro wXoiov, minded, if it were possible, to 

thrust in the ship. 
40 Kai TOQ ayKvpag TrspuXovreg 40 And when they had cut the 
titav €ig TTjv QciXacaavy cifia avivrig anchors, they left them in the sea 
rag Z^VKTripiag rwv irrj^aXuov, Kai (marginal translation), and loosed 
tTrapavTeg tov apnfiova ttj irveovay the rudder bands, and hoised up 
Karnxov ng tov aiyiaXov, the mainsail to the wind, and 

made towards shore. 



♦ The marginal translation in our version is certainly the correct one, 
literally cutting off the anchors and leaving them in the sea. 

t Antient ships were steered by two large paddles, one on each quarter. 
When anchored by the stem in a gale, it would be necessary to lift them 
out of the water and secure them by lashings or rudder bands, and to loose 
the rudder bands when the ship was again got under way. 

J The artemon was certainly the foresail, not the mainsail. See Dis- 
sertation on antient Ships ; see also frontispiece. A sailor will at once 
see that the foresail was the best possible sail that could be set under the 
circumstances. In the gale in the Crimea, in Nov. 1854, the captain of 
the ship the Lord Raglan, states that he cut away the main and mizen 
masts, but adds " / held on the foremast in case of her parting^ to carry her 
end onJ* ....** There was nothing left for us but to beach ; accordingly 
we ran before it, trying to avoid running foul of the other ships on shore, 
which we fortunately managed. The foresail was blown adrift which helped 
her on. On striking, the sea swept over her," &c. — Times, Dec. 5. 1854. 
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ever, inclined to think that the point of appulse was in 
the creek, which has no longer a sandy beach, but which 
must have had one formerly, although now worn away by 
the wasting action of the sea; it is near the spot marked in 
the chart of St Paul's Bay, as the traditional scene of the 
wreck. My chief reason for supposing that it was here- 
abouts that the ship was run ashore is its proximity to 
what St Luke calls " a place of two seas " (roirov SiflaXacr- 
jrov)*, or, as our authorised version renders it by a happy 
.conjecture, "a place where two seas met" From the 
entrance of the bay, where the ship must have been an- 
chored, they could not possibly have suspected that at the 
bottom of it there should be a communication with the 
sea outside ; this unexpected circumstance naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the author, and served to mark the 
spot where the ship was wrecked. Selmoon Island, which 
separates the bay from the sea on the outside, is formed 
by a long rocky ridge, separated from the mainland by a 
channel of not more than a hundred yards in breadth. 

Near this channel, which a glance at the chart will 
show must be where a ship from the eastward would be 
driven, they ran the ship ashore (evcoxeiXav tijv vaw) f ; the 

41 UfpiiriaovTiQ dt ug tottov Si- 41 And falling into a place 
OaXaoaovj tTru}Kii\av rriv vavv* xai where two seas met, they ran the 



♦ Etf r&itoy 8i0aXao'o'ov, in locum bimarem. It is generally supposed to 
mean an isthmus, which is no doubt dithalassic ; but the interposition of 
land between the two seas is not necessary. Strabo calls the Bosphorus 
dithalassic. — TleXaryos 6 KoKovai npoiroyriSa* Koiceivo ccs aWo ro Ei;|ciyov 
irpoffaeyopwofJLtyov vorroy, €<m Sc 9t0a\cerros rporrw rwa o6to j, — Lib. ii. cap. 
5. 22. Oxford foL voL l p. 164. The narrow sound between the island and 
the main in St. Paul's Bay is a Bosphorus in miniature. 

f Julius Pollux has MKtiKtv ^ pavs^ vpoawK€i\tyf c|»KciA.cy. The word is 
used in the same sense as in the text by Arrian, Xenophon, Polybius, &c. 
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fore part stuck fast {epeKraa-a), and remained entire ; but 
the stern was dashed to pieces by the force of the waves. 
This is a remarkable circumstance, which, but for the pe- 
culiar nature of the bottom of St. Paul's Bay, it would be 
difficult to account for. 

The rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute 
particles of sand and clay, which, when acted upon by the 
currents, or surface agitation, form a deposit of tenacious 
clay ; but, in still water, where these causes do not act, 
mud is formed ; but it is only in the creeks where there 
are no currents, and at such a depth as to be undisturbed 
by the waves, that the mud occurs. In Admiral Smyth's 
chart of the bay the nearest soundings to the mud indi- 
cate a depth of about three fathoms, which is about what 
a large ship would draw. A ship, therefore, impelled by 
the force of a gale, into a creek with a bottom such as 
that laid down in the chart, would strike a bottom of mud, 
graduating into tenacious clay, into which the fore part 
would fix itself, and be held fast, whilst the stern was ex- 
posed to the force of the waves. 

The ship has now reached the shore ; but, before re- 
lating the escape of the passengers and crew, I shall en- 
deavour to give the reader some idea of what must have 
been their privations and sufferings, and supply what is 
wanting in St Luke's account, or merely hinted at, by 



i) fitv irpiapa tpuoaaa tfiHviv aaa" ship aground, and the forepart 
Xevroc, ij ^£ wpvfiva tXvero viro Tfjg struck fast, and remained un- 
fiiag Ttav KVfiaTiiw. moveable, but the hinder part 

•was broken with the force of the 
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citing examples of ships circumstanced as theirs was. I 
take the onth'ne from the antient voyage, and fill up the 
details with *' modem instances," limiting myself to two 
cases, that of a crazy ship, undergirded, and struggling 
with a gale, namely. Captain Back's ; the other of a ship 
canght in a typhoon, namely the India Company's ship 
Bridgewater.* 

I have already shown that the inevitable resalt of such 
a storm must have been to have strained the hull severely, 
and rendered the ship leaky to an alarming degree ; and 
that the knowledge of this fact, which we only arrive at 
by inference, gives us a key which explains all the subse- 
quent incidental notices which drop from the author. Such 
was the case both with the Terror and the Bridgewater. 
The leaks in the former ship were partly, no doubt, caused 
by the ice ; in the latter case they were the effects of a 
typhonic gale. The oflScer who describes it says, they 
" found the ship had suffered severely in the hull." 

After undergirding St. Paul's ship, — 

Ver. 17. "They lowered the gear." 

•* Got our top-gallant masts and yards on deck." — Bridgewater. 
Ver. 18. " Exceedingly tossed by a tempest" 

** The unabated fiiry of the gale, strengthened by squalls, raised a 
long breaking sea, in which she plunged so heavily, that it was often 
unusually long before she recoYered herself. It was evident she was 
getting more water-logged, and the straining and creaking of her 
whole frame, the working of the bulk-heads, which actually raised 
the officers' bed places, the rickety twisting occasioned by the fore 
and aft motion, and the prolonged dull roll to windward, to say 



* From the United Service Magazine, 1831, part 2. p. 49. The ship 
encountered the typhoon, 4th March, 1829. 
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nothing of the cascade-like rushing of the water within ; all these 
were certain indications of a consummation which no exertions of 
ours would probably be suflScient long to defer." — Voyage of 
Terror^ p. 438. 

" Next day they lightened the ship." 

^' It was determined that the guns should be thrown overboard, 
as well as part of the cargo." — Bridgewater. 

Ver. 19. '* Cast out . . . the tackling of the 
ship." 

'* Cut away the sheet and stream anchors." — Bridgewater, 

Ver. 20. " All hope that we should be saved was then 
taken away." 

" I confess that all hope of ultimate preservation entirely left me." — 
Bridgeioater, 

Ver. 21. " After long abstinence." 

" To aggravate our disasters, the ship too laboured so as to make it 
impossible to light a fire, and thus deprived us of the nourishment 
essential to the restoration of our exhausted energies." — Terror, 
p. 440. 

** With the exception of a biscuit and a glass of spirits occasionally, 
not a man in the ship had throughout three days either sustenance 
or sleep. Owing to this, together with the great exertions required 
of them at the pumps, they had become completely exhausted and 
dispirited." — Bridgewater. 

Ver. 29. " They anchor the ship." 

"Near midnight anchored safely in Loch Swilly." — Terror^ 
p. 441. 

Ver. 39. " They discovered a certain creek with a shore 
(beach), into which they were minded, if it were possible, 
to thrust in the ship." 
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<* Finding that their united efforts were unable to keep her afloat 
it was determined to run her ashore on a small sandy beach, selected 
for the purpose." — Terror^ p. 442. 

I ofFer these extracts^ not as curious coincidences, but 
that the reader may see from parallel cases what was 
the state of their ship, and the cause of their running her 
ashore. 

They have now escaped the dangers of the sea; 
but other dangers await them : the guard, in conformity 
with the stem behests of Roman law, proposed to kill the 
prisoners, in order to prevent their escape. " But the 
centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their 
purpose; and commanded that they wliich could swim 
should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land. 
And the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of 
the ship. And so it came to pass that they escaped all safe 
to land." 



42 Toiv hi. ffrpaTuanav (3ov\ij 
syeveTO^ iva tovq SefffnaTaQ aTroKTSi- 
viixn^ fitj riQ £KKo\vfi€ri(TaQ ^la^vyoi. 

43 'O Se BKarovTapxoQj j5ov\o' 
yxvoQ dLaffOKTcu tov JiavXov^ iKatXvtrfv 
avrovg tov $ov\rifiarog^ efccXfv<re re 
rovg Svva/upovs icuXv/iC^r, arroppi" 
^avTOQ TrptoTOvg evi ttiv yrjv i^itvai. 

AA Kat TOVQ XotTowc, ovq fi€v tin 
(raviffiVf ovf de btti Tiviav Ttav arro 
TOV ttXoioV km ovt(0£ lyivETO vav 
Toe Sia(ru>9rjvcu frri Triv yijv. 



42 And the soldiers* counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any 
of them should swim out and 
escape. 

43 But the centurion, willing 
to save Paul, kept them from 
their purpose, and commanded 
that they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea, 
and get to land. 

44 And the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces 
of the ship. And so it came to 
pass that thej escaped all safe to 
land. 
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CHAP. V. 

MELITA TO ITALY. 
(Chap, xxviii. 1 .) 

After reaching the shore, they learnt, for the first time, 
that the name of the island was Melita. Their previous 
ignorance of this has been adduced, as an argument* 
that this could not be a place so well known as the African 
Melita, now Malta. Major Rennel, with his usual 
candour, states the difficulty, and admits that he cannot 
remove it This circumstance, however, will not be felt as 
a difficulty by any one acquainted with the locality ; the 
sailors were, probably, little acquainted with any part 
of the island, except the great harbour (of Valetta) and 
the coast near it — the scene of the shipwreck lies remote 
from it, and it is out of the usual track of ships approach- 
ing the harbour ; and there is no marked feature in the 
configuration of the land which could make it known even 
to a native, if he came unexpectedly upon it-f 

1 Km Sia<TiJi)9(VTtCy totc eTrtyvu)- 1 And when they were escaped, 
(Tav on MeXtrij fj vjyffoc KaXsiTai, then thej knew that the island was 

called Melita. 



♦ Georgi, p. 191. See note at p. 100. 

t Admiral Smyth makes use of the baildings, Selmoon palace and the 
uniTcrsity tower, as land-marks. 
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The natives * received the unfortunate voyagers with 
kindness, and kindled a fire, because of the rain, and be- 
cause of the cold. 

These meteorological remarks prove that the wind was 
to the north of east, for if it had been a Scirocco wind 
(S.E.), as Bryant and others contend, it would have been 
hot and sultry, for such is the character of that wind in the 
Mediterranean even so late as the month of November. I 
may add, that the scirocco seldom or ever lasts more than 
three days.-)- 



2 Oc ^£ |3ap§af>oi Traptixov ov rrjv 2 And the barbarous people 
Tvxovaav 0iXav0pa>7rtav ijiiiv' ava- showed us no little kindness, for 
if/avTiQ yap irvpav^ rrpoaO^atovro thej kindled a fire, and received 
•jtavTOQ ijfJLag dia tov verov tov e^«- us every one, because of the 
<Trwra, koi Sia to ^vxog. present rain, and because of the 

cold. 



* In the Dissertation on the Island of Melita, I have answered the 
arguments of Bryant, founded on the term fiapSapoi^ applied by St. Lake 
to the natives. 

t Gales, in other directions, are of much longer continuance. Mr.Gres- 
well cites a case which agrees in a remarkable manner with that of St. Paul. 
Aristides (the orator) encounters a gale in the JEgean Sea, and is driven 
through it for fourteen days and nights. Terrapcs troKiv avrcu vpos reus 
8cKa ri/jLepcu kcu vvieres x^^f^^os itvkA^ Sta iravros tov vtXayovs ^tpop,9voov, — 
Dissertations, vol. iv. p. 197. Professor Newman met with a continuous 
easterly gale on the coast of Cyprus, in Dec. 1830. He writes: "We 
were bound for Latakia in Syria, the course almost due east ; but were 
driven back and forced to take refuge in the port of Famagousta, the 
antient Salamis. Here we lay wind-bound for days. Owing to our frequent 
remonstrances, the captain three times sailed out . . . but was always 
driven back, and once after encountering very heavy seas and no small 
danger. It was finally the 1st January when we reached the Syrian 
coast" 
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A circumstance now occurs which has given rise to 
much discussion : — 

" When Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on 
the fire, there came a viper out of the heat and fastened on his 
hand ; and when the natives saw the venomous beast hang upon his 
hand, they said among themselves, no doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not 
to live. He, however, shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no 
harm. But they expected that he would have swollen, or fallen down 
dead suddenly ; but after they had looked a great while, and saw no 
harm come to him, they changed their minds and said he was a God/* 

The difficulty here is, that although there are serpents 



3 ^varpi^avTOQ d( tov HavXov 
^pvyavittv 7rX}}doc, km tviOivroQ cttc 
Ttjv TTvpav, exi^pa sk TtjQ QtpuriQ 
i%iK9ov<ja KaQffi^i rrjQ x^^S avTov, 

4. *Qi ds iiSov ol fiaptapoi Kpi» 



3 And when Paul had ga- 
thered a bundle of sticks, and laid 
them on the fire, there came a 
viper out of the heat and fastened 
ou his hand. 

4 And when the barbarous peo- 



fittftsvov TO Oripiov tK rrjc x^^P^C <w plc saw the venomous beast hang 
row cXeyov irpog aSXrjKovQ ' Uavrtog upon his hand, they said among 
^ovtvg €<rTiv 6 avOpuTrog ovroc, ov themselves, No doubt this man is 

a murderer, whom though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live. 

5 And he shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no harm. 

6 Howbeit, they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly : but after 

ioKuwTiJv Kai GnapovvTiov firtdev aro^ they had looked a great while, 
irov UQ avTov ywofitvov, luraCoLk- and saw no harm come to him, 
Xofisvoi i\syov Otov avrov avau they changed their minds, and 

said he was a God. 



Zyv ovK tiafftv» 

5 'O fiiv ow avoTivalag to 
Orjpiov sig to Trvp, tiraOtv ovdev 

KOXOV, 

6. Ot ^c TTpoffeSoKijJV avTOv fitXXeiv 
TTifi'TTpaffOaif rj jcaraTrtTrrav a0i/a> 
vtKpov* iTTi iroXv Se avTutv irpoa- 
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in Malta, they are not Tenomous, as the term 6;^ft$va (viper) 
implies. Upon this point I would merely observe that no 
person who has studied the changes which the operations 
of man have - produced on [the Fauna (animals) of any 
country, will be surprised that a particular species of 
reptiles should have disappeared from that of Malta. My 
lamented friend the late Rev. Dr. Landsborough, in his in- 
teresting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the 
gradual disappearance of the viper from that island since 
it has become more frequented. 

In the statistical account of the parish of Urr, the writer 
informs us that "The small deadly coluber, said to be 
found in Galloway, has very probably existence ; though 
this animal be rare. This probability is admitted not only 
from numerous traditions, but because the writer of this 
account has once or twice met with a copper-coloured 
worm or little serpent, differing greatly from both the viper 
and the common blind worm (^Anguia fragilis).^^ — Stat. 
Ace. vol. xi. p. 67. The reasoning is not conclusive ; but 
it proves that there is a tradition of the former existence of 
vipers in Galloway, although now unknown. 

Mr. Lyell, in quoting the travels of Spix and Martins in 
Brazil, observes, — 

" They speak of the dangers to which they were exposed from the 
jaguar, the poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and 
spiders. But with the increasing population and cultivation of the 
country, say these naturalists, these evils will gradually diminish; 
when the inhabittlnts have cut down the woods, drained the marshes, 
made roads in all directions, and founded villages and towns, man 
will by degrees triumph over the rank vegetation and the noxious 
animals."* 

♦ Principles of Geology, seventh edition, p. 655. The evidence of Pliny 
has been addaced to show that when he wrote there were no noxious 
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Perhaps there is nowhere a surface of equal extent in 
so artificial a state as that of Malta is, at the present day, 
and nowhere has the aboriginal forest been more com- 
pletely cleared ; but it by no means follows that this was 
the case when St Luke wrote. Indeed there are tradi- 
tions and other indications of former woods in the island* 
We need not, therefore, be surprised that with the disap- 
pearance of the woods, the noxious reptiles which infested 
them should also have disappeared. 

We are now told5 that " In the same quarters were the 
possessions of the chief man of the island, whose name was 
Publius, who received us and lodged us three days 
courteously." 

The term trpoorog njf yi)<rov, " the chief or first of the 
island," may mean either that Publius was the principal 
person in the island, as our translators have understood it ; 
or it may be an official title. There are several reasons 
for supposing that it is in the latter sense that St Luke 
uses it The word in the plural, oi Tpwroi, is elsewhere 
appropriately used to designate the principal men of a 
place. Mar. vi. 21. ; Acts, xiii. 50., xxviiL 17. ; but it is no- 

7 Ev St Toic frtpi Tov Tovov 7 In the same quarters were 

iKiivov ifwripxi xutpM ry irpwrtp Trie possessions of the chief man of 

vri<rov^ ovofAori xiovXit^ oq avadt^a^^ the island, whose name was Fub- 

fttvot TffiaCf TptiQ rifupaQ (ptKo^pcvins litts, who receired ns and lodged 

c|£vctfci/. US three days coiirteottsljr. 



animals in the African islands. The passage is as follows: ** Moz Gaalos 
(Gozo) et Galata eujos terra scorpionem dirum animal AMg» necat" — 
lib. ▼. a 7. Answer : Melita is not mentioned ; scorpions are not Tipers ; 
there are scorpions both in Gozo and Malta. 

L 2 
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where in the New Testament used in this sense in the 
singnlar, and it is difficnlt to suppose that in a populous 
island there was any one who, independently of official 
rank, was so prominent as to be mentioned, by his position, 
even in preference to his name. It is also to be observed, 
that the father of Publius was alive, and it is unlikely that, 
except by official rank, the son should have been so empha- 
tically styled the chief man of the island in his life-time. 

But we have nearly conclusive proof that irpooTos was an 
official designation, in two inscriptions, one in Greek and 
the other in Latin, still, or lately*, in Malta. In the 



* These interesting and important inscriptions were certainly seen and 
carefnily copied by Ciantar, from whose work I give the Greek inscription, 
as being probably the most correct copy. He says, — '* Questo marmo si trova 
oggi posto alia pila d' nn fonte che scaturisce nel fosso sotto la mura e alia 
porto della Citta Notabile (Citta Vecchia)."— T. i. p. 515. The inscription 
is as follows • — 

A. K... .KI02 KTP nPOTAira imiETS PflM nPHTO^ MEAirAinN 
KAI HATPfiN APEA2 KAI AM«mOA£T3 A 2 OEfi ATTOT 
STfl . . . E2X. . . . N . . E . . I . , NE 

which has been restored conjectnrally thus, — 

A(y\os) K((urrpt)iCioy Ki^ Upoviiys imrevs 'Pw/i Opwros MeXiraiwr kcu 
Tlarptty etp^as km ofJuptwoKevs A(iryoiMPry) 2(cAMTy) 8c^ avrov (2e3a)0Ty . . 

•CT.X. 

Jt is supposed to form a yotiye inscription by a Boman knight, named 
Aulas Castricias, chief of the Melitans (Upon-os MeMrcuav), to the emperor. 
The Latin inscription was discovered at Citta Yecchia, in excavating the 
foundation of the Casa del Magistrato, in 1747; it is inscribed on the 
pedestal of a column, and is said by Ciantar to be preserved in the hall of 
that building. 

I was unable to find either of these inscriptions. It is to be hoped that 
they will be brought to light, and preserved in the valuable collection of 
Maltese antiquities, in the Knights' library. 
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former, a certain Roman knight, A. K . . . x«oj, is styled 
by the same title as Publius, chief of the Melitans {vpooros 
MeXiTaicov); and in the Latin inscription subsequently dis- 
covered, the same title occurs, MEL. PRIMUS. 

I conclude^ therefore, that trpooros here is an official 
title.* 

We come now to the miraculous cure of the father of 
Publius. His disease is mentioned in the accurate and 
professional language which distinguishes the writings of 
St. Luke : it is stated that he lay, seized with, or labouring 
under (o-ovcp^ojxgvov)!, fevers and dysentery (wupero*^ xai 

*' To whom Paul entered in and prayed, and laid hb hands on him 
and healed him. So when this was done, others also which had 
diseases in the island came and were healed.*' 

Here we have the evidence of a medical man distin- 



8 EyeviTo $€ top warepa rov And it came to pass, that the 

JIoTrXtov TTVperoic km dvfftvrtpi^ fatherofPubliuslay sickof afever 

awfxofitvov KaraKiifrQcu irpoQ 6v and of a bloody flux : to whom 

^ UavXog H(TeX9a>v, km wponv^a- Paul entered in, and prayed, and 

fuvog, cTTidecf Tag x^'P^^C avTtfi laaaro laid his hands upon him, and 

avrov* healed him. 



♦ Scbaeffer, in his ** Dissertado de Public nparry Meliteusium ** (4to., 
Jena, 1755), arrives at the same conclusion. His labou^ howeyer, is 
chieflj bestowed upon the attempt to prove that Publius was of a Roman 
family. 

f ** In speaking of Simon's wife's mother, who was taken with a great 
fever, he uses the term <rw^x^iitvii in the same sense that the Greek (medical) 
writers do." — Walker "on the Medical Language of St. Luke," Gent 
Mag, June, 1841. And Hippocrates uses the term irvpcroi (fevers) in the 
plural — ^Epid. iii 

L 3 
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gaished for his caation, upon a point upon which he could 
not be mistaken^ and where he was an eye witness. 

But this was not the only miraculous cure wrought by 
the apostle ; for '^ others also, which had diseases in the 
island, came and were healed, who also honoured us with 
many honours, and when we departed, they loaded us with 
such things as were necessary. 

"And after three months we departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux. 

" And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days." 

After leaving this port, which is not more than a day's 
sail from Melita, they proceeded circuitously (irspn\ioyreg)y 
towards Rhegium. The meaning of the expression is not 



9 TovTov ovv yevofitvov, kcu ol 9 So when this was done, 
Xoivoi ot exovTtc arrOfvfuig tv ry others also, which had diseases 
vfiatfi'K-poffnpxovTo^KaitOepaTrevojn'o, in the island, came and were 

healed : 

10 Oi KM woWaig TiftaiQ Brifirjvav 10 Who also honoured us with 
rffiac, Kai avayofiivoiQ evcOipTo ra many honours; and when we 
TcpoQ Ttiv xpctav. departed they laded us with such 

things as were necessary. 

11 M<ra ^f rpHQ fttfvaf avrj- 11 And after three months, 
xQflluv tv vXottfi irapaKcx^tfiaKOTi we departed in a ship of Alex- 
tv ry vrfatfi 'AMKavSpivif^ vapacrifKit andria, which had wintered in 
AuxTKovpoic* the isle, whose sign was Castor 

and Pollux. 

12 Kai KaraxBtvTtQ etg Sv/ookov- 12 And, landing at Syracuse, 
9aQ, tTTtfiiivafitv rifitpaQ rptiQ, we tarried there three days. 

13 '09€v irtpieXOovrtc Karrivrni^ 18 And from thence we fetched 
ffofiev tic *P'/yM>v * KM ftsra fuav a compass, and came to Rhegium ; 
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very clear. I am inclined to suppose that the wind was 
north-west, and that they worked to windward, availing 
themselves of the sinuosities of the coast ; but with this 
wind they could not proceed through the Straits of Messina, 
from the tendency which the wind always has to blow 
parallel to the direction of narrow channels ; they were 
therefore obliged to put into Rhegium, at the entrance of 
the strait. But after one day the wind became fair (from 
the south); and on the following they arrived at Puteoli, 
having accomplished a distance of about 180 nautical miles 
in less than two days.* 

Puteoli was then, as it is now, the most sheltered part 
of the Bay of Naples. It was the principal port of southern 
Italy, and, in particular, it was the great emporium for the 
Alexandrian wheat ships. Seneca, in one of his epistles, 
gives an interesting and graphic account of the arrival of 
the Alexandrian fleet, f All ships entering the bay were 



ijfiepav iTnytvofiiVov vorov, ^twre- and after one day the south 
patoi riXOofitp tiQ IlortoXovc. wind blew, and we came the next 

day to Puteoli. 



* See remarks on the Hate of Sailing of Ancient Ships, in the Disserta- 
tion on the Ships, &c. of the Ancients. 

f ** Subito nobis hodie Alexandrine naves apparueront, quse pr^emitti 
. Solent et nuntiare secuturse classis adventum. Tabellarias vocant Gratus 
illarum adspectus Campanile est. Omnis in pilis Fnteolorum turba con- 
sistit, et ex ipso genere yelorum, Alexandrinas qnamvis in magna turba 
navinm intelligit, solis enim licet snpparum intendere quod in alto omnes 
habent naves. Nulla enim res seque adjuvat cursum, quam somma pars 
yeli, illinc maxime navis urgetur. Itaque quoties ventusincrebuit majorque 

L 4 
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oMiged to strike their topsails (snppara)^ except wheat 
ships^ which were allowed to carrv theirs. They could 
therefore be distinguished whenever they hove in sight* 
It was the practice to send forward fast-sailing vessels 
(tabellariae), to announce the speedy arrival of the fleet; 
and the circumstance of their carrying topsails^ made them 
distinguishable in a crowd of vessels. The supparum, 
therefore, was the distinguishing signal of the Alexandrian 



The farther proceedings of the apostle, till his arrival at 
Rome, I give in the words of our Authorized Translation. 
At Puteoli, St Luke says (v. 14.), — 

•' We found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 
days ; and so we went towards Rome ; and from thence when the brethren 
heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and the Three 
Taverns, whom, when Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage. 
And when we came, to Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners 
to the captain of the guard ; but Paul was suffered to dwell by him- 
self, with a soldier that kept him.** 

We learn, in the thirtieth verse, that St. Paul hired a 
house, and djvelt in it for at least two years. During this 
period, St Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. This 
must have been in the third year of the governorship 
of Festus, the Roman procurator of Judea, an impor- 

est quam expedit, antenna submittitnr, minns habet virium flatus ex homili; 
emu intrare Capreas et promontoriom ex qao 

Alto procellas speculator vertice Pallas — 

cflBtene velo jubentor esse contentae, supparom Alexandrinanun insigne est." 
—EpiaL 77. . 
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tant date^ for it establishes the still earlier date of his 



That work, in its turn, proves the previous existence of 
written accoants of the transactions of our Saviour, by eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word.* 

* See Dissertation on the Life of St. Luke. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE WINB BUROCLTIK)^, 

Beyant, in his dissertation on the wind Eurocljdon, 
contends for the common reading of the word, in opposition 
to Dr. Bentley, who defends the reading Euro-aquilo 
on etymological grounds, considering it to be a compound 
of Eurus and Aqnilo, taking Earns as Gellius and the 
Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial east, and 
Aquilo as north-east ; hence the intermediate point between 
these two winds is E. N. E., which Dr. Bentley considers to 
be the true direction of the wind.* 
Bryant thus meets his argument : — 

" The learned writer whose opinion I am controyerting takes un- 
common pains to remove Eurus from the point where it is ever 
stationed, in order to compound it with a wind that it is really in- 
compatible with. And how does he effect it ? By means the most 
extraordinary ; no less than by making Gellius and the Latin poets, 
whose authority he does not produce, the best judges to determine 
the establishment of the Greek winds, in contradiction to the Greeks 
themselves. All which labour is undertaken to introduce a reading 
as new and uncommon as that which he repudiates. And in making 
use of Roman authority, he confessedly sets aside the evidence of the 
best and most respectable writers, and founds his opinion on the 
report of a single person, who will at the last turn out a confused 

• See Dr. Bentley's observations on this subject, extracted from " Be- 
marks on a late Discourse on Free Thinking,^ Appendix, No. 2. 
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and second-hand Toucher. But let us attend to his words, — ' 'Tis 
true according to Vitruvius, Seneca, Pliny (he might have fulded 
Varro, Columella, — and of the Greeks, who were the best judges* 
— Aristotle, Timosthenes, Bio, Posidonius, Strabo, &c.), according to 
the opinion of these, there could be no such wind or word as Euro- 
aquilo ; but Eurus is here taken, as the Latin poets use it, for the 
middle equinoctial east.* As to the poets, he does not produce their 
evidence, nor is it worth producing ; they write always so indetermin- 
ately, and with such a latitude. The whole of the argument, then, rests 
upon Gellius : let us turn to him, and see what he says. He tell us 
nothing of himself, but only Favorinus ita fabtdatus est Being at 
dinner with one Favorinus, that person discoursed at large about 
the winds, and ran counter to the best writers that preceded him. 
Among other things that he determined, was the place of the wind 
Eurus, which, as far as we can understand him, he would fain remove 
from the eastern winter solstice, and make it the same as the Solanm 
and A0r/\ta>rf7c, that is, in place of the south-east, he would place 
it in the eastern equinoctial point. But this Favorinus is not of 
sufficient consequence to be opposed singly to the group of illustrious 
writers before mentioned. He was a sophist, and does not, in the 
present affair, acquit himself with proper precision. The words of 
his commentator upon this very passage will give one a just idea 
what his authority merits : * Intricate hie loquitur Favorinus, et 
dubito an seipsum inteUexerit ; velper Eurum Euronotum site VoUur- 
num denotaverit. Sed quid commune Voltumo cum Aquilone^ &c. 
Thus all this laboured evidence vanishes in smoke; and it is the 
real opinion of his scholiast that the sophist did not understand him- 
self any more than he is understood of others. So much for Fa^ 
vorinus Fabidator" 

I have given Bryant's answer to Bentley at full length. 
His argument, if argument it can be called, is, first, that 
Bentley uses Latin authorities to overset the invariable 
practice of Greek writers, Bentley mentions the Latin 
poets and Aulus Gellius. Bryant evades the argument 
drawn from the meaning attached to the word by the 
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poets, by observing that Bentley "does not produce his 
authorities ; " but this is a task which any school-boy, who 
had read Virgil or Ovid * would be competent to perform. 
He confines himself to discuss the evidence of Gellius, 
which it seems is brought forward to remove " Eurus 
from the point where it is ever stationed . • . and in the 
place of the south-east he would place it in the eastern 
equinoctial point" 

It is difficult to understand how any person who has read 
the Noctes Atticce of Aulus Gellius could argue thus ; for 
the authority brought forward by that writer is, in fact, that 
of the celebrated Greek philosopher Favorinus f, who is the 



♦ ** Confligunt Zephyrusque Notusque, et Isetos Eois 
Euros equis." — JEn. ii 417. 

*' Earns ad Anroram, Nabathseaqne regna recessit, 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matatinis. 
Vesper, et occiduo quss littora sole tepescunt, 
Proxima sunt Zephyro ; Scjthiam septemqae trionem 
Horrifer invasit Boreas ; contraria tellus 
Nubibus assidois, pluvicque madescit ab Austro." 

Ovid. Met. I 61. 

** Nam modo purporeo vires capit Earns ab orta, 

Nanc Zephyrus sero vespere missus adest, 

Nunc gelidus sicca Boreas bacchatur ab Arcto, 

Nunc Notns adversa prslia fronte gerit." 

Amor. lib. ii. eleg. xi. 

f Favorinus is the philosopher who allowed himself to be overcome in 
argument bj the Emperor Adrian, excusing himself by saying — ** Would 
you have me pretend to be wiser than the master of thirty legions? ** 

Lucian mentions him by name in ** Damonax ; ** and alludes to him in 
** Eunuchus," in a way that cannot be mistaken, as ** celebrated amongst the 
Greeks.** AxahifuuKos "Ewovxos cjc K^Xrwv o\tyoy irpo i^fiuv wioxifiiiffttt w 
rots ISXKupwuf. rfailostratus quotes him as a Greek authority, lib. iv* 
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principal personage of the Noctes. Let us enquire into the 
invariable practice of the Greeks. I admit that some 
Greek authorities did place Eurus in the south-east^ others 
at the point of the horizon where the sun rises at .the 
winter solstice ; but it is quite eaaj to show that this 
was anything but the invariable practice of Greek 
writers. In point of fact it is rather the exception than 
the rule. 

Homer places Eurus in the eastern cardinal point.* 
Strabo quotes Homer as an authority^ and adds that 
" he keeps the proper order " (^uXarTsi t)jv oixeiaw 
TA^iv, L, G. i. c. 2.). Strabo also makes it the opposite to 
west, speaking of a ship ** sailing from west to east/' he 
says, airo T1JJ dvaeoo^ Eup« irKicov, (lib. ii. c. 3.) Aristotle says 
it is the general name for easterly winds ; o« avf/toi avo 
AvaroXvjs avve^eis Evpoi KexXrjrrat, (De MundOy c. iv.) 
MussBus makes it one of the cardinal winds, and opposed 
to the west wind, Ze^vpm y avrsirvsev Evpos. (v. 316.) 
Dionysius, the geographer, says, *• Italy is bounded on 
the eastern side (Evpov) by the Adriatic." StobsBua 
follows Aristotle (lib. i.); and Arrian, in his Periplua 
of the Euxine, uses it to express the wind at due 

c. yiii.) ; he is also quoted by Biog. Laert. as a Greek author ; Gellins re- 
peatedly mentions him as thinking, speaking, and writing in Greek, See 
lib. xvi. c iil; xiii. c xxiv.; xiv. c, L, &c, "So much for Favorinus 
tabulator," as Bryant says. 

* Sw 8* Evpos r€ NoTos r* eireo'e Zeif>upos re iwrai^s. 
Km Bopvns, Odys. y. 295. 

And 

AK\oT€ fJLtv Tf Soros Boperj irpojSaAco'ice ^tpto'deUy 
AXAoTC 8* avr* Evpos Zc^i^y €i^affK€ iuextw, 

lb. 331. 
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east* So much for the '* invariable practice " of Greek 
writers. 

Again, according to Bryant, the reading which Bentley 
contends for is ** as new as the one he repudiates." 

Here also facts are adverse to his arguments, for the 
oldest version (the Vulgate f), and the two oldest MSS., 
the Vatican and Alexandrian, have it$ ; but this is pre- 
cisely one of the cases in which antiquity is the most im- 
portant element in settling the value of a reading, for in 
such a case, if once a clerical error creeps in, there is 
nothing in the context to enable transcribers to correct it, 
and the word in question is met with in no other writer. 

Here, then^ we have two separate and independent 
reasons for adopting the reading contended for by Bentley, 
namely, the etymological arguments adduced by him, 
which are clearly not shaken by Bryant, and the anti- 
quity of the MSS. and versions in which this reading is 
found. But there are other and still stronger arguments, 
depending on the effects ascribed to this wind by St. 
Luke. First of all we have a ship navigating the south 
coast of Crete, driven out to sea by it ; but if it was from 
the south of east, this was impossible. In the next place. 



* Arrian, Peripliis Enxini ap. Geog: Min. pp. 3, 4. He was nayigating 
due east, and tells ns tke wind (Eii|p#5) was luc^t&w twarrum, right ahead. 

f The passage in which the word occiffs is wanting in the older Italie 
yersion. 

X In the Vatican MS. it is written both wajs. Griesbach, Ehoweyer, 
says, ** B. (Tat MS.) habet inter lineas aUonuinu EvpoitXvknf,*' — EupoicvAwy 
is therefore the manner in which it has been originally written in this yery 
ancient MS. According to ^Griesbach, the Sahidic has £vpain)X»y, and the 
^thiopic yentos aquilonarios. See obseryations by Bentley and Fenn, 

pendix, Nos. 2. & 3. 
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the ship was on her passage from Fair Havens to Port 
Phenice, when they met with this wind, and were driven 
by it towards Clauda ; but there is no part of a ship's 
track between these places in which a south-east wind 
could have driven a ship to that island ; and, lastly, when 
ihere, they were apprehensive of being driven to the 
Syrtes ; but they could not possibly have entertained such 
fears had the wind blown from any point south of east. 

We have therefore ample proof that the wind could not 
have been to the south of east ; but unless the wind had 
been to the south of east, it is utterly impossible that the 
ship could have been driven towards the Illyrian Gulf, as 
Bryant maintains she was. 

The incongruity of compounding the Greek word Eurus 
with the Latin Aquilo is dwelt upon by Bryant and others 
who contend for the common reading. Father Giorgi 
says: ^^Graecum nomen est Eurus, Latinum Aquilo, 
unde apud Grsecum Lucam portentosa et Centaurica 
fuisset eorum complexio in vocabulo Euro-aquilonis.'* 
(p. 199.) But we find the same combination on another 
point of the compass ; for in the list of winds given by 
Isidore, we have Euro-auster. 
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DISSERTATION IL ^ 

ON THE ISLAND MELITA. 

I NOW proceed to notice the arguments brought forward 
hj Bryant and others in support of the opinion that it was 
the lUyrian, and not the A&ican^ Melita upon which St. 
Paul was shipwrecked. 

Bryant, after concluding his remarks on the wind 
Euroclydon, proceeds thus : — 

^ Having thus dispatched, and I hope satisfactoril j, what I first 
premised to take in hand, I come now to the second part, which was ^ 

to ascertain the particular island upon which the Apostle Paul was 
shipwrecked. This, one would imagine, could be attended with no 
difficulty; for it is very plainly expressed that, after being tossed 
for some time in the Adria, they were at last cast upon the island 
Melite. The only question is, which is the sea called Adria, and 
what island can be found in that sea mentioned by such a name ? ** 
(p. 23.) 

This is not a fair statement of the question ; the author 
of the narrative does not say Melita was in Adria, but 
only that the ship was driven through Adria {ha^epofueveov), 
after leaving Clauda, before she reached Melita. The \ 

real question is this. Was the sea which is interposed be- 
tween Crete and Malta termed Adria when the narrative 
was written ? for it is not denied by Bryant that this sea 
was known by the name of Adria afterwards. It is only 
necessary to cast a glance at the map of the Mediterranean 
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to see that this part of it forms a natural geographical 
division. Major Rennel terms it, with much propriety, 
^* the middle basin of the Mediterranean."* Now, this 
sea, as well as the gulf at present known by the same 
name, was then known as the Adriatic. The proof of 
this is very easily established. Ptolemy, who flourished 
immediately after St. Luke, describes this sea so often and 
so particularly by this name, as to leave the point without 
a shadow of doubt. With the accuracy of a geographer 
he distinguishes the Gulfoi Adria from the Sea of Adria ; 
thus, in enumerating the boundaries of Italy, he tells us 
that it is bounded on one side by the shores of the Gulf of 
Adria, and on the south by the shores of the Adria f, (lib. 



♦ Humboldt calls it the Syrtic Basin. "More to the west we have the 
Ionian Sea, or the Syrtic Basin, in which Malta is situated." — Kosmos, 
Sabine^s Tramlation^ ii. 118. Frocopius calls this basin the Adriatic Sea, 
and places Gaulos and Melita (Gozo and Malta) upon the verge of it, 
making them the boundary between it and the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west. 
** apofitvoi T6 Kara raxos ra tcmo, FauX^ Kai MtXiry rais viiaois irpoatcrxoy 
al ro Tc AfyiariKOv fcou Tvppv\viKOV ir6Xo70J iiopiiovffiyj* Bel. Vand, i. 14. 
Commentators gravely tell us that because Ptolemy calls Melita an African 
island it cannot be in the Adriatic sea. 

t The only perplexing circumstance connected with Bryant's speculations 
on this subject is the fact, that he should have succeeded in persuading 
himself that St. Paul's ship was driven into the Gulf of Venice, as I believe 
he did. That he should have persuaded others by an array of one-sided 
evidence is not wonderful. Macknight, who has adopted his views, assigns 
this as his reason : he says, *' In support of his opinion, Bryant cites ancient 
authors, who, in enumerating the Adriatic islands, mention Melite very 
particularly." (note, p. 128.) Mason the poet thus accounts for his self- 
deception : *' He had been much engaged in antiquities, and consequently 
had imbibed too much of the spirit of a professed antiquary. Now we know 
from a thousand instances that no set of men are more willingly duped than 
these, especially by any thing that comes to them under the fascinating 

M 
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ill, c. 1.) ^'^aTO 8s funa^iiSpiOL^ tij Tf tow ASpiow irapoiXicp;^ and 
that Sicily is bounded on the east by the sea of Adria, (lb. 
cap. 4.) "aw-o it ay«ToA«v wro too A8^iow weAayowj." He 
further informs us that Italy is bounded on the south by 
the Adriatic Sea " (lb. c. 15.), that the Peloponnesus is 
bounded on the west and south by the Adriatic Sea (lb. 
cap. 1 6.), and that Crete is bounded on the west by the 
Adriatic Sea (lb. cap. 17.). 

Here, then, we have the bounds of this sea, which 
Ptolemy sometimes calls Adria, sometimes the sea of 
Adria, and sometimes the Adriatic Sea, laid down with 
such precision, that it is difficult to understand how 
it could be made a question ; and those who hare not read 
Bryant's work must be puzzled to guess how he disposes of 
such proofs. The answer is that, although he adduces the 
authority of Ptolemy often enough when it answers his 
purpose, he passes over those parts of the work which bear 
directly on the question in total silence ! I will, as in the 
case of his observations on Euroclydon, allow Bryant to 
state his own case : — 

**The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an insurmountable one, lies 
here; that, as St. Paul says expressly that the island he was cast 
upon was in the Adria^ Malta^ to be proved the place spoken of, 
must be made an Adriatic island. To effect this the learned Bochart 
labours hard. He shows that the sea we are speaking of encroached 
upon the Ionian^ — that it extended itself to the Sinus Corinthiacus ; 

form of a new discovery." The patronising manner in which Bryant excuses 
the erroneous views, as he holds them to be, of such writers as Bentley, 
Grotins, Beza, Bochart, Cluverius, is amusing : the field they were con- 
versant in was so ample, that ** a person of the most extensive knowledge 
might sometimes be bewildered and lost" (p. 65.) It is to be hoped that 
the school of antiquarians to which he belonged has now passed away. 
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then, in order^ it engrosied the Sicilian sea and tJie Cretan : and 
thus^ adyaneing step by step, he includes Malta within its verge ; 
makes the coast of Africa washed by its waves, and would persuade 
you that Leptis, in Agro Tripolitano, was situated upon the Adriatic 
coast. An this he does upon the authority of the poets and a few 
later historians. 

'^ As for the poeta, their evidence is not worth taking notice of; 
they make every thing subservient to measure. Yet, even of these, 
nothing he quotes comes up to his purpose. The learned writer 
makes use of their trespasses, merely to prepare the reader for what 
is to come, that he may not be too much shocked by the violence 
of the after evidence. What Ovid and Tibullus say is only prepara- 
tive. Fhilostratus and Pausanias come but half way ; those that 
speak to the purpose are Frocopius, Orosius, and iCthicus. These 
are they that advance the Adriatic to the confines of Barca ; and by 
the same proceeding might make Carthage itself, if they pleased, an 
appendage to Bagnsa. 

'* But we ought to enquire of what rank atti of what age the 
writers are whose authority he appeals to; * * * doubtless 
writers of some eminence in their several times, so let them have 
their due j who lived, however, many centuries after the fact we 
are determining ; so that all you can learn from their evidence in 
respect to St. Paul and' his shipwreck, is how things were called four 
or five hundred years afi^erwards ; this is the utmost it will amount 
to."— (P. 26.) 

It would be difficult to string together a greater tissue 
of blunders even from Bryant's writings. Yet, with the 
exception of those mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, 
he has not noticed one of the authorities adduced by 
Bochart *, whom he undertakes to refute. 

Let us examine his statement in detail. It begins with 
the doable blunder of supposing St. Paul the author 
of the Acts, and that it is expressly said in the narrative 

* See Bochart'd observations on this subject, Appendix: 
M 2 
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*^ that the island he was cast npon was in the Adria; the 
next assertion is that Bochart confines his authorities to 
the poets and a few later historians. The poets are easilj 
disposed of, *' they make everything subservient to 
measure." Let us, therefore, pass to the later historians. 
He says in one place that they are not to be believed 
because they ** lived four or five hundred years," in 
another, ** many centuries," after the fact. 

The first question to be determined here, is the date of 
the fact, Wlien did St. Luke write the account of the ship- 
wreck ? Without entering very minutely into the inquiry 
as to its date, I think it probable that it was written A.D. 
63. Now two of Bochart's authorities, Ptolemy and 
Pausanias *, were contemporaries of Adrian, who was bom 
A.D. 76. We do not know the dates of their births, but 
the chances are two to one against the supposition that 
they were both younger than the emperor. One of these 
authors, and it is immaterial which, was probably bom 
about the time when St. Luke wrote, or very soon after- 
wards. The supposition that either of them invented the 

* PUdemj has recorded an eriipse obaerred bj him in the eighth of 
Adrian (a.d. 125.), (Ahnagest, lib. iT. c. 9.): and Pansanias speaks of that 
emperor as liying when he wrote. He rehUes the legend of the fountain of 
Arethusa^ which is said to be the rirer Alpheiis, which flows under the 
Adria from Greece to Ortygia (Syracuse), mh^ ASptos c«-urxi|«'eiy avrar 
Tov spotfw, ''Nor can the Adria restrain its flowing on;" (Arcadica, 
lib. Tiii ) and speaks of the Straits of Messina as communicating with the 
Adriatic and Tyrhenian seas (Eliaca, L v.). Solinus does the same; he 
says, **sunt et alteri montes duo (in Sicilia) Nebrodes et Neptnnus, e 
Keptnno specula est in pelagus Tuscum et Adriaticum " (Polyhistor, 6. xL). 
Camertinus thinks that this author was a contemporary of Hiny, whom he 
abridged : ** suspicor yiTente adhuc Flinio opusculum hoc snum scripsisse " 
(Yiu Solini). 
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name does not require notice. But in point of fact there 
is ample evidence that this name was given to the lower 
sea^ between Crete and Malta, long before either of them 
wrote. Like the seas in modern times, this sea had 
different names. It was called the Ionian, the Sicilian, 
and the Adriatic. Bryant is at pains to extract passages 
from ancient authors, who used other names than the 
Adriatic, and, as might have been expected from such a line 
of argument, proves a great deal too much. If his argu- 
ments be good for anything, there was no such sea at all as 
the Adria. This he admits in a note, apparently un- 
conscious that it destroys his own case. The note is as 
follows : — 

'*The truth is, Appian calls the whole sinus the Ionian Gulft 
and not only Appian, but Dio, in lib. 41., andHerodian do the same ; 
so far from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or Malta, they do not 
seem to allow that such a sea existed.'* — Note, p. 33. 

I proceed to Bryant's next argument, which I will state 
in his own words : — 

'* It is observable, that in speaking of the natives, the sacred 
writer never calls them MiKiraioi or 'Stiauarai, but fiap€apou The 
ancient Greeks called all nations that were not of Grecian origin 
indiscriminately barbarians. This continued for a Ions time ; but 
after they bad been conquered by the Romans, and, as it were, beat 
into good manners, they by degrees laid aside their saucy distinction, 
and were more complaisant to their neighbours. Hence we find that 
Folybius, Diodorus, and others, who wrote after the decline of the 
Grecian power, seldom made use of the distinction, unless the people 
they treat of are notorious for their ferity or rudeness. But sup- 
posing a Grecian writer might continue this partial distinction, and 
look upon - every country but his own as barbarous, yet St. Paul 
cannot be supposed to have acted 80. He was no Greekj but a Jew 
of TarsuSf and in the same predicament as those that are spoken of. 

M 3 
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'^ Wbenerer tbe Apotde calls a people barbarooa, joa maj be rare 
it was the real chanuster of the nation.'* — (P. 39.) 

We have here again the blander of supposing St. Paul 
the author of the Acts^ and the still greater one of sap- 
posing that St. Pan] woald only have applied Ae term 
barbarian to people " notorious for ferity and rudeness." St. 
Paul repeatedly uses the word ; but upon no one occasion 
does he use it in the sense which Bryant supposes he 
would, or in a sense inapplicaUe to the ancient inhabitants 
of Malta in contradistinction to the Greeks. The Melitans 
were not Greeks^ therefore they were barbarians. (Rom. 
i. 14.) If diey did not understand the language of him 
who addressed them, then each party would be barbarous 
to the other. (1 Cor. xiv. 11.) The natives would 
not understand llieir visitors, therefore they were bar- 
barians. 

Bryant is at great pains to contrast the civilisation of the 
anfient inhabitants with that of the Illyrian Melitans. He 
tells us, that according to Diodorus Siculus, and others, 

^MelUe Afrieana was first a colonj of Phcmieians^ and was after- 
wards inhabited successively bj Carthaginians, Greeks, and Komans. 
Who will be so hardj as to denominate any of these nations bar- 
barous ? " • 

The answer to this question is not difficult; nobody called 
the Greeks barbarians, but Scylax calls the Phoenicians 
barbarous*, and Poly bias makes one of his speakers, a 



* Scy^lax places the Phoenicians amongst the inhabitants of Sicily, who 
are barbarians. *^ £r 0€ JLuctXtq, tdpii fiapSmpa ra 9* fortr, Edir«c, 2mwm, 
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Greeks call both the Carthaginians and Romans bar* 
barians.* 

In his anxiety to vindicate the ancient Maltese from the 
charge of barbarism he actually quotes the Acts to show 
that the term did not even apply to the lower orders — 
again unconscious that he was overturning his own argu- 
ment, by admitting that it was the Maltese who received 
them hospitably. 

'* But it is said that some of the lower sort might still be rude and 
savage, though the people of rank were otherwise. But St. Paul 
experienced nothing but civility from the lower sort, nay, ov rtiv 
Tvxovaav tpiXavOponiav^ uncommon civility, as he himself witnesses. 
Therefore, if the common people are civil and humane, and their 
superiors polite and ingenious, a general imputation of barbarism 
can never squarewith that nation. In short, take them separately or 
collectively, this stain is incompatible with the natives of Malta." — 
(P. 42.) 

The next argument is, that there are no vipers in Malta ; 
but St. Luke mentions that one fixed itself on St. Paulas 
hand. (v. 3.) Bryant does not dwell much upon this, but 
Giorgi lays considerable stress upon it, and Dr. Falconer f 
does the same. Both of these writers attribute the pre- 

♦ Agalaus of Naupactus advises the Greeks not to fight with each other» 
but unite to resist the barbarians (the Romans and Carthagiaians). Hist* 
lib. V. 104. 

f ** The circumstance of the viper or poisonous snake that fastened on 
St. Paul's hand merits consideration. Father Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of 
Melita Adriatica, who has written upon that subject, suggests very properly 
that as there are now no serpents in Malta, and as it should seem were none 
in the time of Pliny, that there never were any there. The country being 
diy and rocky, and not affording shelter or proper nourishment for animals 
of that description. ' But Meleda abounds with these reptiles, being woody 
and damp, and favourable to their way of life and propagation." — Faktmer 

H 4 
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sence of these animals in Meleda to the moisture of the 
climate, caused by its woods, *' densissimas habet silvas," 
(Giorgi) * and their absence from Malta to its aridity. I 
am not disposed to call this in question. 

At present Malta is entirely clear of wood, and its sur-* 
face is in the most artificial state ; but when St Paul 
visited the island this was not the case, for there are still 
a few ancient carouba trees — evidently the remains of 
former woods. We have therefore sufficient cause for 
such a change in the Fauna as will account for the disap- 
pearance of this species of reptiles, as already noticed in the 
account of the voyage. 

Bochart says, that as the ship in which St. Paul sailed 
from Melita was on her voyage from Egypt to Puteoli, 
we cannot suppose she would winter at the lUyrian Melita^ 
if she did, she must have gone much out of her way, " toto 
salo aberrasse.'* Bryant meets this with the case of 
Lucian's ship which was driven to Athens. He says, 

'* Upon Bochart*s principle one might argue that this ship, coming 
to Africa and the Piraeeus must be a mistake, for it was certunly 
Malta that it arrived at, because Attica is quite out of the way for 
any ship to touch at that is bound from the Nile to the Tiber, — 
* Toto coelo et toto salo errant,* &c. But ships that lose their pas- 
sage cannot always choose their retreat, they are at the will of the 
winds, and are sped in all directions.*' — Svo. edit. p. 412. 

But there is no parallelism whatever in the cases : ships 
crossing the ^gean, as this ship was, may meet with a 
southerly gale jftid be driven to the north. Every reader 

* Giorgi consulted Yallisneri, a celebrated natoralist, who proved by ex* 
periment that the earth of Malta was no protection against the bite of a 
viper. 
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of Falconer's Shipwreck must be familiar with such a case ; 
the ship was driven from Crete towards Athens : — 

** Now, through the parting waves, impetuous bore. 
The scudding vessel stemmed the Athenian shore ; " 

but, less fortunate than that of Lucian, was wrecked on 
the coast of Attica. But if we are to believe that Adria 
means the Gulf of Venice, then we must suppose that by 
some means or other almost every ship coming from the 
Levant, to the west side of Italy, found its way into it. 
We hear of four cases of ships in this predicament all about 
the same time, possibly in the same year: — 1st. St. 
Paul's ship. 2nd. The Castor and Pollux. 3rd. The ship 
of Josephus which sank in Adria. 4th. The ship of 
Cyrene which picked him up and carried him to Puteoli.* 
The only other argument against the supposition that 
Malta was the scene of the shipwreck which remains unan- 
swered, is brought forward by Dr. Falconer, he says — 

"The disease with which the father of Publius was affected (dy- 
sentery combined with fever) affords a presumptive evidence of the 
nature of the island. Such a place as Melita Africana (Malta), dry 
and rocky, and remarkably healthy, was not likely to produce a 
disease which is almost peculiar to moist situations." (P. 21.) 

It is obvious that the answer to the former argument 
applies also to this one ; but in point of fact. Dr. Galland 
of Yaletta informs me that the disease is by no means un- 
common in Malta. 

L'Avocatf^ a French writer, merely repeats without 

♦ Josephi Vita, edit. Hudsoni, p. 905. 

f Dissertation Historique et Critique snr le Naufrage de St Paul, dans 
laquelle on examine si c'est dans Tisle de Meleda qu'il fut mordu d'une 
yip^re, et qu'il guerit miraculeusement le p^re de Publius. — 1745. 
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adding anything to the arguments of Giorgi. He does 
not, however, as Bryant and Falconer have done, pass 
over the unequivocal testimony of Ptolemy in silence ; he 
says — 

'* Ptolomee, qui n*a t^q que plus de 80 ans apr^ St. Luc, est 
le premier qui a donne plus d'etendue i la Mer d*Adriatique an 
Golfe de Venisc."— (P. 40.) 

The answer to this is^ that we do not know that Ptolemy 
lived even one year after St Luke ; neither was he the 
first who used it I have already noticed his contemporary 
Pausanias, who also used it^ and, as Major Rennel observes, 
'* changes of names in geography take place very gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly."* But Josephus who made the 
same voyage, and probably in the same year, if not 
the year before, tells us in his life that his ship sank in the 
Adria f, and that he and others were picked up by a ship 
of Cyrene and carried to Puteoli. The events related by 
Josephus could not have happened in the Gulf. Ovid re- 
peatedly calls this sea Adria f , and Horace places Actium 
on Adria. § 

* Father Giorgi admits that after the time of Ptolemy the name of Adria 
was almost uniTersallj adopted; he answers the question: * Cnr aatem, si 
universi antea geographi secus docuerat, nova haec atqae insolens opinio 
non per gradus sed quasi uno impetu deinceps apod scriptores invaluerit? " 
by attributing it to the celebrity of Ptolemy. 

t Dr. Gray supposes that Josephus was in St Paul's ship 1 Connection 
of Sacred and Profane Literature. — 1. 362. 
f Adriacumque patens<late bimaremque Corinthum. 

Fasti, lib. iv. 501. 
Aut banc me, gelidi tremerem cum mense Decembris, 

Scribentem mediis Adria yidit aquis; 
Aut, postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmon, 
Alteraque est nostrsB sumta carina fugas. 

Trist lib. i. Eleg. 12. 
§ Actia pngna, 
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There is another modem writer who takes the same side 
pf the question who is entitled at least to the merit of 
ori^nalitj. In a modem French work entitled, *' L'Uni- 
vers/' M. La Croix, the author of the account of Malta, 
tells us — 

" Qu*on remarque bien qu^il avait fait halte dans import de la cdte 
septentrwrude de Candle : " 

that the wind Euroclydon is — 

" suivant Pline, Vitruve, Aristotle, et Strabon, tin vent qui tient le 
milieu entre le midi et le levant ; c*^tait done, pour parler le langage 
modeme, un vent de sud-est, ou ce qu*on nomme dans la M^di- 
terranee le sirocco. Sur ce point il ne peut j avoir un ombre de 
doute." 

He then asks, 

** Dira-t-on que I'Ecriture Sainte a pu confondre la mer de Sicile, 
oil est situ^e Malte, avec la Mer Adriatique ? Une telle supposition 
est inadmissable. D'aborde, Malte est tr^s-eloign^e de la Mer 
Adriatique; ensuite cette mer n*a jamais eu d'autres bornes que 
celles que les geographes lui assignent aujourd*liui; elle a toujours 
ete deux cents lieues de longueur sur quarante dans sa plus grand e 
largeur; dimensions sur lesquelles s*accordent Pline, Strabon, et 
Thucydide." 

The information that Fair Havens is on the north side of 
Crete ; that Pliny, Vitruvius, Aristotle, and Strabo tell us 
the direction of Euroclydon ; and that Pliny, Strabo, and 
Thucydides tell us that the Adriatic never had other 
boundaries than its present, requires confirmation. M. La 



Te dace, per paeros hostili more refertur ; 
Adyersarios est frater; lacns, Adria. 

Epist lib. L Ep. xviii. ver. 61. 
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Croix cannot understand how, if Malta had been the 
island, St Paul coald have been delayed three months; 
The island, wherever it was, he says, must have been 
** bien peu frequent^e par les navigateurs, ce que n'a 
jamais ^t^ vrai pour Malte ; " he should have added, not 
even in winter. It would be a waste of words to answer 
such arguments. 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE SHIPS OP THE ANTIENTS. 

There are few branches of classical antiquity of which 
so little is known as that which relates to ships, navigation, 
and seamanship; no work written expressly on those 
sabjects by any antient author has come down to us *y and 
the scattered notices which we meet with in historians and 
poets often tend to mislead. The representation of antient 
ships are in a great measure confined to coins and marbles, 
where we cannot expect to find accuracy of detail, except in 
detached parts, such as the aplustra or head and stern or- 
naments, rudders, anchors, &c. 

There are, however, two circumstances to which we are 
indebted for much valuable information respecting the very 
class of ships with which we are at present chiefly con- 
cerned. 

The Emperor Commodus, during a season of scarcity, 
imported grain from Africa ; in commemoration of which 
a series of coins (great and middle brass) was struck, 
bearing upon the reverse figures of ships under sail ; and 
one of the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress 



* The Emperor Leo, in his Tactics, in treating irtpi vavfAaxias, makes the 
same complaint. He says he could find nothing written on the subject by 
the antients. 
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of weather, into die I^raBus. The eztraordinaiy size of 
this vessel excited much curiosity on the part of the 
Athenians ; and Lncian, who yisited her, lays the scene of 
his dialogue, entitled *^ The Ship or Wishes" (UXow n 
Evxou\ on board of her ; in the course of which we learn, 
incidentally, many interesting circumstances r^ardingthe 
ship, her voyage^ and mans^eraent. 

The marbles and paintings of Hercnianenm and Pompeii 
also afford yalnable details, and haye the advantage <^ 
synchronising perfectly with the yoyage of St. Paul, the 
catastrophe to which they owe their preservation having 
happened less than twenty years after his shipwreck. 

As all these authorities agree very well with each other^ 
we can derive from them what we may consider a tolerably 
correct idea of a merchant ship of the period. 

The forepart of the hull below the upper works differed 
but little in form from that of the ships of modem times ; 
and as both ends were alike, if we suppose a full built 
merchant ship of the present day cut in two, and the stem 
half replaced by one exactly the same as that of the bow, 
we shall have a pretty accurate notion of what these ships 
were. The sheer or contour of the top of the sides was 
nearly straight in the middle, but curving upwards at each 
end, the stem and stern posts rising to a considerable height, 
and terminated by ornaments which were very commonly 
the head and neck of a water-fowl bent backwards. This 
was called the cheniscus (xn^^<''^^i)' I^ forms the stem 
ornament of the ship on the tomb of NaBvoleia Tyche at 
Pompeii, the stem p*st of which terminates with the head 
of Minerva. Lucian, in describing the Alexandrian ship^ 
mentions that the stem rose gradually in a curve sur- 
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mounted by a golden cheniscus^ and that the prow was 
elevated in a similar manner. In the coins of Gommodus 
we find the cheniscus, in some instances^ at the head^ and, 
in others, at the stem. 

The bulwarks round the deck appear to have generally 
been open rails. There were projecting galleries at the 
bow and stern. The stem gallery is often covered with 
an awning, as in the ship on the tomb of Naevoleia. The 
galleries at the bow served, as it would appear from 
Lucian's description, as places where to stow the anchors 
and also the o-rpo^gicx and irepiayooyeig. The exact meaning 
of these terms is not clear. Some think they meant in- 
struments for heaving up the anchors, others for helping 
the ship round. I think it not improbable that both were 
meant. The orpo^fia, " winders," were probably wind- 
lasses or capstans. We have evidence that both were used 
by the antients, for in the ship of Theseus, represented in 
one of the paintings found at Herculaneum, we see a 
capstan with a hawser coiled round it * ; and in a figure of 
the ship of Ulysses, said to be taken from an ancient marble, 
in the edition of Virgil, 3 vols, fol., Rome, 1765, we see 
the cable coiled round a windlass. The frepiaycoyeig, " drive 
abouts," were probably paddles for the purpose of helping 
the ship round, when ^^ slack in the stays." 

The ancient ships were not steered, as those in modem 
time are, by rudders hinged to the stern-post, but by two 
great oars or paddles (injSaAia), one on each side of the 
stern : hence the mention of them in the plural number by 
St. Luke; a circumstance which has caused, as Dr. 

• See figure of this ship, ante, page 95. 
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Bloomfield observes, ^^na little perplexity to commen- 
tators."* But no sea-going yessel had less than two 
rudders, although small boats and river craft, such as 
those on the Nile, were sometimes steered by one. Dr, 
Bloomfield is at the very unnecessary trouble of quoting a 

* Note to Acts xxvii. 43. This is scarcely to be wondered at, at least 
by those who have had recourse to the most obyious sources of information 
— ^the writers de re nayali antiqna. Berghaus, the most yoluminous, and, I 
belieye, the most laborious writer on the subject, has given a restoration 'of 
the after-part, ** Hintertheile," of St. Paul's ship, with a square stem, a 
single hinged rudder, with the tiller pointing aft, and with rudder bands 
with dead eyes spliced into the ends ! about as like an ancient ship as a 
Chinese junk is to an English yacht. The work of this author, which is 
entitled " Geschichte der Schiffartskunde der Yomehmsten der Alterthums," 
Svo. Leipzic, 1792, is in three ponderous volumes (1670 pp.), scarcely a. 
page of which is not fortified by an array of authorities, all of which, he 
tell us, he has verified (** habe ich meines Wissens kein Citatum von andem 
auf tren und glauben untemommen, ohne von der Richtigkeit desselben 
uberzeugt zu seyn." Yorrede, xxiv.). As may be supposed, he has care- 
fully preserved all the blunders of his predecessors ; his anchors have no 
stocks, and the artemon is set at the mast-head. This author is fairly 
outdone in absurdity by M. le Roy, author of *' Memoires sur la Marine des 
Anciens," Hist, de I'Acad. des Inscript., tom. xxxvil; of **Nonvelle9 
Recherches sur les Navires des Anciens,** Mem. de Flnstitute, tom. i; and 
of ** Les Navires des Anciens consideres par rapport a leurs Voiles,'* Svo, 
Par. 1783. M. le Roy has undertaken to explain the difficulties attending 
tiie description of the ship of Ptolemy Philopator, given by Athenseus; 
amongst others we are told by that author that she took twelve hypozomes 
(nndergirders) with her {^ofufiara 8c cAofi^we Swdeica) ; this he renders, 
** n avoit douze ponts ou etages,'' twelve decks or platforms! but the most 
amusingly absurd part of his writings is his work on the sails of antient 
ships,— a full-rigged ship, according to him, had a lateen sail at the bow 
(le dolon); the main-sail (I'acatian) is, in his representation, triangular with, 
the apex below; farther aft than this was another lateen sail (rartemon), 
and at the stem another lateen sail (Pepidrome). M. le Roy had a boat 
rigged in this manner, and found she could both tack and turn to wind- 
ward. Probatnm .est. 
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passage from Orpheus to prove, what was in fact the uni- 
versal practice, that large ships had two rudders, and that 
it is — , 

** Probable they were regularly taken off when the ship was in port 
and laid in dock. But the question is, how and wJiere were they 
fixed onP Many (as Alberto, Bishop Fearce, and Euinoel) think 
that the rudders were one at the stern and the other at the bow of 
the ship ; while others suppose both to have been at the stern. I 
know not, however, of the numerous passages cited by the above 
conunentators, any one that determines this point ; but that which I 
have adduced from Orpheus undoubtedly does — namely, as we have 
seen that they were both at the stern." 

Writers are not in the habit of telling what every 
one knows. I question if I could prove, by a quotation, 
that the rudders in English ships are at the stem; but 
every representation — and they are numerous — shows us 
that those of the antients were there. Commentators who 
suppose that the two rudders in sailing ships were, one at 
the head and one at the stem (" unum in prora alterum in 
puppi" — KuinoeV)^ have been misled by a passage in 
Tacitus (An. ii. 6.) who is not describing sailing vessels, 
but flat-bottomed boats on the Rhine, which were to be 
moved by the current, and had a rudder at each end, just 
as river boats of the same description have at the present 
day, in which the antient paddle rudders are retained. 
With regard to the question how they were fixed, 
the answer is, that they were not fixed any more than 
other oars are. In small vessels they rested in a notch, or 
rowlock, in the upper gunwale, and were secured by a tro- 
poter, or leathern thong, or by an iron clamp. Instances 
of both modes of retaining the rudder in its place may be 

N 
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seen on Trajan's Colnmn. In those vessels which had 
projecting gangways, or stem galleries, the mdders were 
often passed through them.* Some larger vessels had a 
rodder case fixed on the outside, on each quarter. In 
others the wales of the ship projected far enough firom the 
side at the stem to allow space for the rudder to pass 
through them. This may be observed in the ship on the 
Tomb of Naevoleia Tyche at Pompeii f; but the most 
common way was to have rudder ports at each quarter, as 
in the ship of Theseus (see figure at page 131.). These 
also served for hawseholes, when the ship was anchored by 
the stem. 

This mode of steering was retained till a comparatively 
late period. In a bass-relief over the doorway of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, built in the twelfth century, ships 
are represented with the paddle rudders, as are those 
in the Bayeux tapestry, representing the Norman invasion. 
They must have been in use till after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, for in the contracts to supply Louis 
IX. with ships, the contractors are bound to furnish them 
with two rudders (duos timones)4 This may no doubt 
mean a spare one, but we learn from Joinville that the 



* There is a bronze model of a ship under sail in the Grand-dacal galleiy 
at Florence, with the radders fitted in this manner. See also the figures of 
galleys on the coins of Adrian, post 

t In the Peregrinatio ad terram Sanctam of Brejdenhach, Yen. 1486, in 
-which the details of the figures of ships are extremely correct, we have the 
figure of a ship in the transition state, in respect to her rudders. She has a 
hinged rudder, but she has also a paddle rudder slung at her side, passing 
through the wales, as in the above example. See View of Modon. 

X Archslogie Hayale, ii 388. 
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king's ship had rudders expressed in the ploral " Gouver- 
naus " (ch. 78.). 

By the middle of the following century we find the 
hinged rudders on the gold noble of Edward III. The 
change in the mode of steering must, therefore, have taken 
place about the end of the thirteenth, or early in the four- 
teenth century. 

With regard to the dimensions of the ships of the 
antients, some of them must have been quite equal to the 
largest merchantmen of the present day. The ship of St. 
Paul had, in passengers and crew, 276 persons on board, 
besides her cargo of wheat; and as they were carried on 
by another ship of the same class, she must also have been 
of great size. The ship in which Josephus was wrecked 
contained 600 people. But the best account we have of 
the size of some of these ships is that which I have 
already alluded to as given by Lucian, on the authority of 
the carpenter (vauxijyoj) of the Isis, the Alexandrian 
wheat ship, which was driven by contrary winds to 
Athens. Both Bryant* and Dr. Falconer adduce this 
ship as an example of the great size of vessels of the class 
to which she belonged ; but both of them exaggerate her 
dimensions to an absurd degree. Bryant compares her 
with the Royal George, which was at that time probably 
the largest ship in the British navy, the dimensions of 
which he gives ; but, with his usual inaccuracy, he makes 
the breadth of the antient ship one third, in place of one 
fourth of her length, or nine feet broader, instead of six 
feet narrower, than the Royal George. Dr. Falconer 

* Bryant's Obseryations, p. 16. 
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corrects this error, bat falls into one nearly as great ; for, 
in calculating her tonnage, he moltiplies bj the length 
given bj Lucian, which is evidently the extreme, instead 
of by the length of the keel, which was till lately 
the rule, and is the only one applicable in cases where the 
only dimensions given are length and breadth. The con- 
sequence of calculating in this manner is, that he increases 
her tonnage by at least one half, making it more than 
1900 tons, whereas it must have been less than 1300. 
The rule by which the tonnage of the Royal (reorge was 
computed, was to multiply the length of keel * by the 
extreme breadth, and the product by half the breadth for 
depth, and divide the whole by 94. Dr. Falconer has 
made the ship of Lucian to measure 1938 tons. Her 
length, according to Lucian, was 120 cubits, which, at a 
foot and a half each, is 180 feet; her breadth one fourth, 
or 45 feet Now, it is evident, that Dr. Falconer has cal- 
culated in the manner I suppose : for if we take the ex- 
treme length, 180 feet, as the multiplier, the tonnage is 
exactly what he makes it, ^^**^-^-' = 1938 tons. 

Although we have no means of knowing the length of 
this ship's keel, we may, from the dimensions given by 
Lucian, form an estimate of her relative size, as compared 
with any other ship, the dimensions of which are known. 
I take the Royal George, as the ship these authors compare 
her with, and the dimensions of that ship, as given 
by Bryant, which appear to be correct ; but as the height 
is given in one case to the taffrail, and in the other to the 

* As the fore part of the keel joins the stem-post in a cnrre, in order to 
obviate uncertainty it was measured as far as the perpendicnUir of the length 
on deck, and three-fifths of the breadth of beam deducted for the fore-rak e 
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upper deck, I take one half of the breadth for the depth, 
which is the usual rule for computation, in both cases. 
Hence, 

Royal George 212-75 X51 X25-«276681 
Isis, Lucian*s ship, 180 X 45 x 22*5= 1 82250 

This is in the ratio of 2000 tons to 1320; if, therefore, 
the keel of the antient ship was as long in proportion to her 
extreme length as that of the Royal George, she would 
measure upwards of 1300 tons, but we know that the 
antient ships had projections at each end, much greater 
than in modern ships, and, as they are not included in the 
measurement for tonnage, they must be deducted : that at 
the prow of the one in question is distinctly mentioned by 
Lucian. In the Navicella at Rome the keel is only about 
half the extreme length. 

Perhaps an early built English ship, when the antient 
*^ beak head," or projection forward, was still retained, 
will give the most correct idea of her proportions. We 
have a very particular account of the Royal Sovereign *, 
or, as she was called during the Commonwealth, " The 
Sovereign of the Seas." Her length is stated to be " a 
prora ad puppim, 232 foote," the length of the keel 120 
feet 



. ♦ See account of her, bearing the title, ** The Commonwealth's great ship, 
commonly called the Sovereign of the Seas, built in the year 1637, with a 
true and exact account of her bulk and burden, and those decorements 
which beautify and adorn her, with the carving work, figures and mottoes 
upon theuL She is besides her tonnage, 1637 tons in burden; she beareth 
five lanthoms, the biggest of which will hold ten persons to stand upright, 
without shouldering or pressing on one another, with the names of all the 
ropes, masts, sails, and cordage that belong unto a ship." 4to. Lon. 1653. 

V 3 
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If the keel of the antient ship bore the same proportion 
to her length, "a prora ad puppim," which this one 
did, it would be only 99 feet, and the tonnage, calcn* 
lated by its length, instead of the extreme length, 
would be 1015 tons. Taking the mean of the two results, 
it is probable that the ship of Lucian would measure 
between eleven and twelve hundred tons. Although, 
therefore, her dimensions are not so wonderful as former 
calculations make them, they were equal to those of a 
large modern merchant-vessel. We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised at the numbers we sometimes hear of as 
being carried in antient ships. 

From every representation which has come down to us, 
as well as from every notice in authors, they appear to 
have been rigged with extreme simplicity. They de- 
pended for progression upon a single square sail, all the 
other sails which we hear of being subsidiary. It is evi- 
dent that this was the case in Lucian's ship, notwith- 
standing her unusual size. We hear of his friends looking 
up with wonder on the magnitude of the mast and yard ; 
the sail therefore must have been furled aloft. We hear, 
indeed, in another part of the same dialogue, of ships with 
three sails (rpiap/xgya*), but we are not told whether they 



* Lucian has mentioned a circnmst&nce which has perplexed commen- 
tators, and which I do not pretend to explain : he speaks of " looking np 
and counting the piles of hides *' (ovafiXcirovTcs apiBfwwr^s rw fivpvw ras 
€ineo\as), or rather the rows of hides placed ahove each other. Scheffer 
supposes that hj hides the author means sails, which, he says, ** ex corio 
pellibusque primum facta videntur. Nomen indicare potest, est enim yelnm 
a vellere, id est pelle, ut Yarro docet." (p. 141.) He translates the above 
passage ^ sursum spectantes numerantes vela alia aiiis imposita,*' adding 
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were set upon separate masts, or one above another. From 
the manner in which they are mentioned, it is obvious 
that these three-sailed ships were of the largest size ; we 
must conclude, therefore, that it was not a common 
circumstance to have so many as three principal sails. 
What may be considered, therefore, as the plain sails of an 
antient ship consisted of one great square sail, with a small 
one at the bow. 

The following figure, taken from the Archgeologie 




Navale of M. Jal, from a marble in the Borghese collection 
at Rome, appears to give a good idea of the relative size 



the following criticism on the Latin translation: ** interpres ihi coria scripsit 
quod nuUmn habet sensnm/' 

Captain Spratt, B. N., supposes, with Schefier, that sails are meant: he 
writes me, " That passage of Lucian, * looking up and counting the hides,' 
mSLj be explained by supposing the sails to have been sometimes made of 
light hides sewn together ... the thin flexible goat skins now tanned in 
the Levant would form excellent sails." 

N 4 
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and position of the sails^ except that the mainmast is evi- 
dently placed too near the bow. 

We hear of other sails^ bat from the manner in which 
they are mentioned by Pliny*, we mnst suppose that they 
were considered as extra sails. Julias Pollux calls " the 
great and proper mast " (6 fteyaj xai yvijo-ioj Itrroi) the aca- 
tian : he adds, however, that some give that name to the 
smallest. Xenophon f, on the other hand, calls the prin- 
cipal sails " the great sails, ' ra fteyaXa i<mx^ and the small 
ones acatia. The propriety of Xenophon's terms is con- 
firmed by the Attic Tables, which speak of the acatia, in 
contradistinction to the great sails. 

The name of the small sail at the bow of the vessel, or 
the fore-sail, has very generally been supposed to be 
the dolon. I believe, however, that this is a mistake, 
and that the name of this sail was the " artemon.*' As 

* ** Jam nee vela satis esse majora narigiis. Sed quamvis amplitudim 
antemnamm singnlaB arbores safficiant, super eas tamen addi yelorom alia 
Tela prsBterqae alia in proris et alia in puppibos ac toto modio provocari 
mortem.*' — Proem, in lib. xix. This is surely a non sequitur; it could be 
no good reason for not setting more sail that single spars were sufficient for 
the size of the yards. Instead of ** quamvis" the reading " cum vix" has 
been suggested. I am, however, satisfied that the word ** non " has been 
dropped out, and that it ought to be read, *' singuhe arbores noH sufficiant." 
In point of fact, single spars are not sufficient for the great yards of the 
single-masted Mediterranean vessels of the present day; and we find, 
wherever the details are correctly given, that the same was the case in the 
middle ages, and in antient times. See the views in Breydenbach, and the 
ship on the tomb at Pompeii. Pliny's dislike of additional sails does not 
say much for his seamanship, although he died in command of a fleet; it 
proves, however, that they were only occasionally used. 

f Xenophon, in the Hellenica (lib. vi), speaking of the manner in which 
Iphicrates exercised his crews, says, he left ** the great sails,'* ra ficToXa 
UrriA, and took the small ones, ojcario. 
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this is the name of the sail stated by St Luke to have 
been hoisted when the ship was run ashore^ and as 
lexicographers and translators di£fer as to the meaning of 
the word, I shall endeavour to ascertain what is its true 
meaning, by adducing all the evidence I have been able 
to discover on the subject. 

The word artemon (apTgjttcov) does not occur in any 
antient Greek author, except in St. Luke's account of St. 
Paul's voyage; neither does it occur in any mediaeval 
Greek author. It is, however, still used in the French 
nautical vocabulary, to designate the sail at the stern (the 
mizen, or, in modern language, the mizen trysail). Hence 
the French translators, by using the word " artimon," give 
it that meaning. In our authorised version it is rendered 
« mainsail." In Wyclif s it is " a litil sail." Dr. Bloom- 
field considers it to be "the foresail." It is, however, 
most commonly suppose(i to be the same as the supparum 
or topsail.* Bockh supposes it to be the highest of all the 
sails, equivalent to the modem top-gallant-sail. He says, 
** there was also, above the upper sail (obem Segel), a 
third smaller sail, which is doubtless the artemon." f 
Alciati supposes it *^the bonnet," or addition to a sail, 
which can be removed. Papias Vocabulista makes it a 
storm-sail |, &c. It has also been supposed to mean the 



* Aprtfucp, Supparnm das ober am Mast hing." — Berghatu, See also 
Schneider, ad verb. ; Scheffer, p. 140, &c. 

t ** Ansser der untem und obem Segeln der beiden Hasten liess sich 
gewiss auch ein drittes kleineres anbringen ; und dieses ist ohne Zweifel 
der Artemon." — p. 140. 

I ** Artemon, velum navis breve, quod quia melius levari potest in summo 
periculo extendit malus et antenna." 
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mast^ the yard, the rudder, the vane at the mast head, the 
main block, &c. ; but it is unnecessary to take these latter 
suppositions into consideration, as they are manifestly un* 
tenable. We learn from Isidore of Seville that the 
artemon was a sail, and the question is which sail was 
it? I shall endeavour, in the first place, to point out 
what sails it was not. 

Professor Bockh says very decidedly (ohne Zweifel) that 
it was the highest sail of all, but does not give his reasons^ 
as being foreign to his object, the artemon not being men« 
tioned in the Attic Tables (p. 140.) I presume, however, 
he derives them from the following passage in ScheflFer : 
— •* Nomina eorum (velorum) ex Polluce haBC sunt . . . 
artemon quod in fuso supra antemnam suspenditun" — 
Milit. Naval (p. 140.) 

Now, there can be no doubt but that if the artemon be 
suspended from the spindle at the mast-head, it must be 
the highest sail. Scheffer gives Pollux as his authority ; 
but, upon turning to Pollux, we find that it is the vane 
(eiTKreicov) at the mast-head he is speaking of, and not the 
artemon. Scheffer had looked at the Latin translation^ 
which is, ^^ £t quod supra antemnam est Aisus nominatur, 
a qua parte artemonem suspendunt," and not at the ori- 
ginal, which is Tov gw-io-iiovra, the streamer or vane, so 
called &om its fluttering motion. The translator, ignorant 
of the meaning both of this word and artemon, has chosen 
to translate the one by the other, and Scheffer has adopted 
his blunder, and from him it has become traditional, and 
has been adopted by every succeeding writer ** de re 
navali." Scheffer himself, however, became aware of his 
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blunder, and explains it away, ingeniously, if not in- 
genuously, in the Addenda to his work. He says — 

*' ErrKTHdJv^ id est tasnia, seu velum ludens in aere . . . forte 
hoc este quod Artemona Isidorus ait, quia airapTioai tov arpuKTov^ 
ut Pollux loquitur, dirigit sane navem quia ex ejus situ gubernatores 
ventum cognoscent I " 

which is as much as to say that because the vane or 
streamer shows the direction of the wind, it must be sy- 
nonymous with the artemon, which Isodore says was prin- 
cipally useful in directing ships. We may very safely 
reject this explanation of the word, which takes its rise in 
a blunder. 

I come now to those who translate it the mizen or sail 
at the poop. The cause of this is obvious enough : the 
word artimon still exists in the French nautical vocabulary, 
and translators, not competent to determine whether 
it retains its original signification or not, have very natu- 
rally left the word unchanged. They have committed the 
same error which an English translator would do who 
should render the French word " misaine," the foresail, 
into " mizen," for there can be no doubt but that, in this 
case also, the words in both languages are originally 
the same, coming from the Italian mezzana*, middle size, in 
contradistinction to vela grande, although the mdt de 
misaine has changed its place as well as the mdt d'artimon. 
Before I show that such a change has taken place, I shall 
consider our English translation where it is rendered main- 

* In Italian the mast at the stern (mizen) is Albero de mezzana. 
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sail^ because tbe evidence which clears up this mistransla- 
tion explains the other also. 

The English translators naturally consulted Bayfius^ or 
De Baif, the earliest of the modem writers " de re navali," 
and probably the only one when the translation was made ; 
he thus explains the word : 

^* Est autem artemon yelom majus navis, nt in Actis Apost. xxvii. 
. . . etenim etiam nunc nomen Yenetis vnlgo retinent et 
Artemon yocant." 

It appears, therefore, that, when this author wrote in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the word was still in use 
at Venice as a marine term, and that it meant the velum 
majus, or largest sail in the ship. De Baif is good autho- 
rity, because it appears that he had spent the three years 
preceding the publication of his work at Venice. But the 
largest sail of the Venetian vessels of the time was the 
foresaiL The error, therefore, does not lie with *him, but 
with the translation of velum majus into mainsail. The 
mainsail was at first, no doubt, the largest sail ; but, in 
very many vessels, it has ceased to be so. In modem ships, 
it is smaller than the maintop-sail, and in many two-masted 
vessels, it is smaller than the foresail. Dr. Bloomfield, in 
his Note on the subject, states that '^Bayfius, Junius, 
Alberti, and Wolf, explain it as the large sail of the poop, 
answering to our mizen-sail, and even yet called by the 
Venetians artemon." (Note on v. 40.) This, however, is 
a mistake : it was the largest sail in two-masted vessels of 
the period ; but, instead of being at the poop, it was at the 
prow ; it was in reality the foresail. The word, although 
formerly an Italian nautical term, has now become obsolete 
in that language. The Vocabolario della Crusca calls it 
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" la maggior vela che abbia la nave,'* and quotes Dante * 
and Ariosto f as aiithorlties. There is nothing in Dante 
but a mere enumeration of terms ; but in the Commentary 
of Landino upon that author, printed at Venice in 1493, 
we find the following remark on the passage : " La minore, 
terzeruolo, et una in mezzo delle due lequale si chiama la 
mezza." This at least shows that it was not in the 
middle of the vessel, or the mainsail, but at one end. The 
terzeruolo is said to be the smallest sail ; in the modem 
Italian nautical nomenclature, it means " a reef," or the 
part of a sail tied up to reduce it. It is clear, then, that 
if the artemon was neither the sail in the middle 
nor the smallest sail, it must have been the foresail, 
which was the largest sail in the vessel when Landino 
wrote. 

Ariosto, in the passage quoted in the Vocabolario, says 
the artemon was cut away : — 

"^ H padrone 
Fatto r arbor tagliar dell* Artimone.*' 

He says afterwards that, when the storm subsided, 

'* La disiata luce di Sant* Ermo, 
Che in prua su un cocchina a por si venne, 
Che pi^ non v* erano arbori n^ antenne.*' — xix. 50. 



** Chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa, 
Altri fa remi, et altri volge sarte ; 
Chi terzemolo et Artimon nntoppa.** 

Inferno, canto zxL st 5. 

** Di cai per men travaglio avea il padrone 
Fatto r arbor tagliar deir artimone." 

Orlando Fur, c. zix. st 48. 
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*^ Saint Enno^s light 
Low settling on the prow with nj serene 
It shone, for masts or sails no more were seen.** 

Hoole. 

The aitonon was, therefore, according to Ariosto, the 
mast of the prow, for it was that mast which had been cut 
awaj. 

The latest authority which I can find for the meaning 
of this word in Italian is in the ** Dizionario di Marina," 
Venice, 1769. It does not occur in the dictionary itself; 
but, in the index, the reader is referred to " Trinchetta " 
as its sjnonjme. Now the trinchetta, in modem Italian, is 
the foresail; in the dictionary it is described as " vela tri- 
angulare che in alcuni bastimenti si pone nel davanti o a 
prua*" I think this passage explains the reason why the 
French term artimon is applied to the sail at the stern. 
The foresail, antiently, was very often a triangular or 
lateen saiL* Latterly, and up till the end of the eighteenth 
century, the mizen was a triangular sail ; when, therefore, 
the triangular sail was placed at the stem by the French, 
it retained the name which had been given to the triangular 
sail when placed at the bow. From the dimensions of the 
sails taken from the contracts of the Genoese with Louis 
IX, of France, to be afterwards quoted, it will be seen 
that the artemon, although placed at the bow, was in fact 
the largest sail. This is confirmed by one of the figures 
in the views of Breydenbach.f The ship in question is a 

* ** Artimon c*est nne voile ladne on faite en tiers pointe k la difference 
des aatres yoiles qni sent qnar^es." — Aubttij Diet, de Marine, 1702. 

j- This ship is figured in Crenze's article on Ship-boilding, Encyc. Brit. 
4th edit See also another ship taken from the same Yiew in Dibdin*s JEdea 
AlthorpiansB. YoL iii p. 222. 
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two-masted vessel, with the sails furled on the yards, the 
foremast being the largest. De Baif was, therefore, 
correct in saying that the artemon was the largest sail in 
the ship. 

I come now to the ships of the middle ages, and avail 
myself of the documents published by M. Jal in his 
ArchaBologie Navale. From the Capitulaire Nautique, 
1255, we have the following list of sails of ships of certain 
dimensions : — 

** Navis de milliariis ccc usque do in proda ita sit contata in velis, 
habeat artimonem terzarolem et dolonum, unum de fustagno vel de 
bombasio, et parpaglonem unum de canaveza. In medio habet 
majorem et dolonum de bombasio." — t. ii. p. 434. 

Here we find the artemon at the prow (proda). The 
dolon is not, as generally supposed, confined to the 
prow, as we find one " in medio," on the middle or main- 
mast. 

This is confirmed by certain contracts, entered into by 
the Genoese, to provide ships for Louis IX. In one 
of these, given by Jal (ii. 388), they are bound to supply 
two ships, each to have — 

'^ Arborem unam de prorra (sic) longitudinis cubitorum quinquaginta 
unius, grossitudinis palmorum tredecem minus quarta . . . 
item arborem unam de medio longitudinis cubitorum quadraginta 
septem . . . Item debet habere vela sex cotoni infra scrip- 
tarum mensurarum, videlicet, pro artimono cubitorum sexaginta 
sex .... item velum unum de medio cubitorum quinquaginta 
octo." 

Here the artemon is the largest sail, and belongs 
to the largest mast, which is the foremast^ " arbor de 
prora." 
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According to Wetstein, there is in the " Versio Syra 
Posterior/' on the margin, " artemon est stipes in capite," 
i, e. the mast at the head of the vessel ; and in the antient 
Scholia on Juvenal, in the passage in the 12th satire, 
where he describes the disabled state of the ship of 
Catullus. 

'* Vestibus extentis et quod superaverat unum 
Velo prora suo." 

The scholiast observes, " Artemone solo velificaverunt." 
The artemon is not mentioned by Julius Pollux, 

There is a passage in Isidore of Seville which would 
seem to imply that the name of the sail at the prow was 
dolon ; and we are told by many writers that Pliny and 
Pollux give this sail the same name ; but Pliny does not 
mention the dolon at all, and Pollux merely says that it is 
the smallest sail (6 h ikarrm hxm, — i. 91.). The meaning 
of the passage in Isidore depends on the punctuation. It 
is as follows : — " Dolon est minimum velum et ad proram 
defixum. Artemo dirigendsB potius navis causa commen- 
datum quam celeritate.'' — Originea, xix. 3. As it is 
pointed, this means that ^' the dolon is the smallest sail, 
and placed at the bow. The artemon rather for the pur- 
pose of directing the ship than for speed.'' I suspect, 
however, that it should be read thus — " The dolon is the 
smallest sail ; and, placed at the bow, the artemon rather 
for directing the ship than for speed : " and that the autho- 
rity of Isidore may be added to the others, to show that it 
is the foresail. It is, at all events, not contradictory to that 
of the authors I have quoted. Isidore is, however, by no 
means high authority on such It subject. 
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African corn-ship^ from 



According to etymologists *, the word is derived from 
apraco, appendere» or apryifi^oiy an appendage. Now, knowing 
as we do, that the antients depended for speed upon one 
principal sail, an appendage or additional sail at the bow 
of the ship was required for the purpose of directing the 
vessel when in the act of putting about; for, although 
there could be no difficulty in bringing the ship's head to 
the wind with the great sail alone, a small sail at the bow 
would be indispensable for making her " pay off," that is, 
bringing her head round, otherwise she would acquire 
stem-way |, and thereby endanger the rudders, if not the 
ship itself. 

The annexed figure of an 
the reverse of a coin of the 
emperor Commodus, appears 
to give a good idea of the 
relative size and position of the 
two principal sails.^ 

I am inclined to think that 
the etymology is a correct one, 
as Yitruvius uses the word to 
denote the *' leading block " in 
a system of puUies. But this block forms no part of 
the purchase, but is a mere appendage used for the pur- 
pose of changing the direction of the force. 

The sails were strengthened by bands of rope sewed 

* See Calepenius, ad yerb. 

t If any of my readers have tried to heave a cutter to, with her square- 
sail set and kept aback, they will understand this; — haud inexpertoA 
loqnor. 

X Taken from a coin in the Museum at Avignon, by the author. 

O 
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across them; so that if one part was rent, ibe injury 
wonld be confined to one compartment. This mode of 
strei^thening sails appears to hare been continued till a 
late period^ as we find it in ooe gf the figures in Breyden- 
bach.* 

In one of the coins of the emperor Commodns^ repre- 
senting a wheatp«hip, we hare this mode of strengthaumg 
the sails dearly expressed.! 




The sail at the stem (6 xaToxiv) is called by Pollux, 
epidromus* (nri^^fto^); and by Hesychins, "pharos. 



* Tbe modem practice of nsmg canyas bands ia, peibaps, no impsore- 
ment on the ancient practice of nang rope bands. A conrespondoit of the 
Nantical Magazine (1834, p. 87.), who signs himself Master of a British 
Merchant Ship, states, that in a long Toyage his stock of qpare camras was 
expended, and he was forced to employ rope bands instead. Thishefoond 
to answer perfectly well, and thinks it an improTement. 

t Admiral Sm jth observes with regard to this coin, that it " was stmck, 
A. B. 186, and it testifies the care of Commodns in the frnmentarean snpply. 
He established acompaqj of merchants, and a fleet for c on fg yin g com from 
Africa to Borne, to guard against any misfortunes that might befidl the 
ships which transported it from Egypt. As this was a goodact, his inflated 
ranity on the occasion shall pass uncensared." — ^Na 294. of Admiral Shyifc*a 
CoBeeikm^ pi 161. of his CSirtafegiie. 
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and the smallest "(fapov xai eXaero-ov^ art s9n$po|xov). Pliny 
also mentions that there was a sail at the stem, and we 
frequently see a mast there, as in the above figure ; but I 
have seen no representation of one with a sail set upon it 
The next class of sails are the Suppara, or topsails. 
Isidore describes them 'as having only one sheet*, ue. 
the rope which extends the foot of the sail, and named in 
Latin pes veli (Gr. vov^) f . This would imply that the 
sail was triangular, attached to a yard with the apex un- 
dermost This seems so strange a mode of setting a tri- 
angular sail as to be almost incredible. It would appear, 
however, that in the middle ages such topsails were actu- 
ally in use ; for in an old collection of views in the 
Eiiights* Library, at Malta, printed about the beginning 



* ** Siparnm, genus veli untun pedem habens, qno jayari nayigia solent 
in navigatione quoties yis venti langaescit; de quo Lacanns : — 

' Summaque pandens 
Snppara yeloram perittiras coUigit anras.' " 

Origines, lib. xix. c ill 

f Commentators and translators have no difficaltj as to the meaning of 
irows, or pes yeli, the rope which extends the lower comer of the sail to the 
side of the ship, Anglic^, ** the sheet;" but they are puzzled with irpoirovi,or 
*' propes." Bockh supposes it the lower end of the rope, or that which was 
fastened to the ship's side: **Untem Ende der Schote, und wurden am 
Schiffe befestigt." — Urkunde, p. 154. I can see no diflacultj in the matter; 
all large square sails must have two ropes at each lower comer of the sail, 
one to draw it aft, and the other to draw it forward ; the former is called 
the sheet, the latter the tacA. Now irpoxovs, or *' propes," is obyiouslj the 
tack^ it would naturally be called the fore-sheet, but that is appropriated to 
the sheet of the foresail : with the antients, both ropes were called iroScs, 
''sheets;'' thus Aristotle, describing the shifting of a sail, says, ro $« irpof 
TJiv vpapauf iroSiaiof Tonftroficrai ttpuuriy (Mechan. 8.), hence what the antients 
called the fore* sheet is now called the tack. 

O 2 
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of the sixteenth century, there is one of **La Citti di 
Trepani," with a topsail agreeing with the description of 
Isidore. I have not, however, seen any which belong to 
the classical period. There are, indeed, triangular top- 
sails upon the ships in some of the coins of the Emperor 
Gommodus ; but the apex, instead of being the foot of the 
sail (pes veli), is the head, whilst the base of the triangle 
is extended on the main-yard. This, at least, is a ship- 
shape way of setting a sail, as no additional spars are re- 
quired for it 

When we read of at least three tier of sails above each 
other, we must be certain that they had topsail-yards. 
Montfau9on has given a figure of a coin of Nero, repre- 
senting the port of Ostium (vol. iv. pi. 143.), in which one 
of the ships has top and top-gallant yards across : but the 
details of his figures, at least those from coins, are not to 
be depended upon. I have a sulphur impression from the 
same type, from a coin in the British Museum, in fine 
condition, in which there is no appearimce of yards above 
the great sail. But in one of the antient paintings which 
illustrate a MS. of Homer, supposed of the fifth century, 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library, which was published 
at Rome, 1835, the ships are represented with topsail- 
yards across, with the sails furled on them. (PI. 32.) 

In addition to the three lower sails, and the suppara or 
topsails, we hear of Acatia and Dolones. The meaning of . 
both terms has hitherto been misunderstood, — theacatium 
is not the mainsail, nor is the dolon the foresail. It is 
not, however, so easy to say what they were, as what they 
were not We have snjfident proof that both the acatia 
and dolones were small sails. Now, small sails may be 
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either set in addition to large sails in fine weather, or 
substituted for them in bad weather, — i. e. " storm sails.'* 
It would appear from the passage from Xenophon (cited 
at p, 183.), that the former were substituted for the great 
sails : all we can learn with regard to the dolones is, that 
they were the small masts or sails in ships (oi /xixpoi lerroi 
iv TOi$ 7r\oioi$f Hesych* : ra v^ixpoL iorrioiy Suidas). Suidas 
quotes a passage from Procopius, which shows that they 
idso were occasionally substituted for the great sails : 
X»ku<ravT8s TO. [leyaXot otpis,eva, roig fnxpoig u Si] doXcoves Kot- 
Aoucriv, l^rso-fla*. I must say, therefore, with Dindorf, 
** manemus igitur incerti." In one of the paintings from 
Herculaneum, representing a galley under sail, two tri- 
angular sails are seen attached to the main-yard, with the 
apices below.* I suspect that in stormy weather the great 
sail was furled, and triangular sails substituted ; two of 
these would reduce the sail to one half, and one to one 
fourth : by bringing down the fore yard-arm to the deck, 
and leading aft the sheet, we have the modern lateen 
sail. 

The spars and wooden gear QrxevYi ^vkivx) are, with the 
exception of the hinged rudder, precisely the same as we 
see in th^ coasting craft in the Roman states and Tuscany 
at the present day. They consisted of a strong and 
rather short mast, placed a little before the centre of the 



* Bockh supposes this a mistake, and that it is a square sail, with the 
middle drawn ap (p. 141.). I can scarcely suppose that the engraver could 
have given the details, unless warranted bj the original; he has represented 
" the ear-rings '* or upper comers overlapping each other. After a century's 
exposure, the original is much fiided; it is in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
but, at such a height, I could not make out the details. 

o 3 
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vessel. In the following figure, taken from the tomb of 
Naevoleia Tyche, at Pompeii, the mast is hooped, which 
would seem to indicate that it was built of several pieces. 
The foremast (artimonium) rakes over the bow, and the 
main-yard, which is fully as long as the vessel, is com- 
posed of two pieces, doubled in the centre, exactly as the 
lateen yards of large sails are at present ; the main halyard 
block, which does not diflfer in any respect from that of 
the modem Italian craft, is formed by a large block of 




wood, not strapped, but at the upper end of it there is a 
hole, through which the pendant of the halyard is passed. 

We have no means of knowing with accuracy the in- 
ternal arrangements or manner in which the decks were 
laid with respect to breaks or hatchways. In the ship of 
Theseus we observe a break in the decks at the poop. Lu- 
cian mentions cabins near the stem in the Alexandrian 
ship, which he describes in his dialogue of the ship. In the 
following figure, taken from the Antichitk di Ercolano (torn, 
ii. pL xiv.)> we see the roof of one of these cabins (oixijrei^). 



n 
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This is an interesting fragment, because the artist, al- 
though evidently quite ignorant of the details, must have 
had an accurate prototype to copy from. The subject is 
Theseus abandoning Ariadne.* In order to give it the air 




of rude antiquity the mast is formed by the trunk of a 
tree inverted ; a rope, thrown carelessly over the yard, is 
seen to pass between it and the sail, which the wind blows 
in one direction, whilst it fills the sail in another ; another 
rope passes between the sail and the bolt-rope, and the 
feather ornament at the stem is absurdly exaggerated. 
In spite of all these blunders, this is, perhaps, the most 

* I was unable to discover the original when at Naples. 

O 4 
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instructive representation of an antient ship which has 
been preserved; and, when we remember that it was 
painted within sight of the port to which the Alexandrian 
wheat ships resorted, and probably at the time when St. 
Paul's ship was in existence, we are warranted in suppos- 
ing that many of the details agree with the class of ships 
to which she belonged. In the account of the voyage, I 
have referred to this painting for evidence to prove that 
the ships of the antients were fitted for anchoring by the 
stem as well as to show the manner in which it was done. 
The rudders, in such a case, were necessarily lifted out of 
the water, or unshipped ; in either case, the rudder-port, 
or rudder- case, served the purpose of a hawse hole. In 
the ship of St. Paul we know that the rudders were 
secured. 

In a vignette to the splendid copy of Virgil, printed at 
Rome, 1761, we have the figure of a ship anchored by the 
stern, taken from an antient marble. In this case the 
rudders are unshipped; the cable is passed through the 
rudder-case, and is seen within board, coiled round a 
windlass. 

We have ample evidence, therefore, to prove that the 
ships were fitted for this manner of anchoring. I have 
already stated the reasons why it was put in practice in the 
case of St. Paul's ship.* The success with which it was 

* The anchoring hj the stem has always heen a stamhlingblock to the 
sailor onlj acquainted with ships of the present daj. I have heard it called 
*' lubberly," and an old Scotch sailor, who had made many voyages with me 
on the west coast of Scotland, declared that " there was just ae thing in the 
Scriptures he could na quite gae alang wi* — St. Paul's anchoring by the 
stem; nae doubt the Apostle was an inspired man, but he should hoe heepit 
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done, uiider circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, affords 
convincing proof of the superiority of the antients in this 
important branch of seamanship. The anchors differed 
but little from those of the present day, except that they 
do not appear to have had palms, or triangular plates of 
iron (flukes) attached to the extremities of the arms. It 
is by no means certain that this addition increases the 
holding powers of anchors. The Dutch anchors, which 
have no palms, but merely the extremities of the arms 
flattened, are known to hold remarkably well.* The 
following extract from a recent newspaper f is interesting 
both in an antiquarian and geological view, and shows that 
Ovid was quite correct in referring to anchors for proofs of 
geological changes : — 

" A few dajs ago, as some parties were employed in trenching a 
piece of moss on a hill in the vicinity of Eishom, Lochcarron, some 
miles from the sea, they found the stock and flues of a rudely-con- 
structed anchor situated between the moss and a substratum of clay. 
The part which appeared to have been imbedded in the clay was 
wholly eaten away, and only distinguished by a rusty outline ; that 
which lay in the moss only remains. The stock is furnished with an 
inside and outside ring, and must have been used according to some 
method now imknown. The flukes are sharp at the ends, some- 

her head tiVC* John Auld's sole difficulty in the Scriptures would, I think, 
have been remoyed, could the friend to whom he confided it have explained 
to him, that the ship was alike at both ends, had only paddle rudders which 
could be triced up, had hawse-holes at the stem, was not ninning,^but hove- 
to^ when she anchored, and finally, that the object was to cut the cables, and 
beach the ship at daylight. 

* Bodger*8 patent, which have very small palms, or rather none, but the 
extremities of the arms flattened and barbed, have also great powers of 
holding, as I can testify from experiments I witnessed near Portsmouth. 

f Glasgow Courier, 8th Aug. 1846. 
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what like the blade of a penknife, and the very nature of the metal 
seems changed into a substance more resembling lead than iron.** 

In the above description the stock is evidently mistaken 
for the shank : the two rings are very often seen in antient 
anchors^ in fact the description corresponds exactly with 
the anchors of the Romans. Modem writers de re nautica 
tell us that the anchors of the antients were without 
stocks * : this is one of those traditional blunders which 
have been handed down from Scheffer. The antients did 
not excel in perspective, and very often omitted the stocky 
which is at right angles with the arms ; but there are seve- 
ral antient coins which represent it, such as the annexed of 
Antoninus Piusf, which will show how perfectly it 
resembles the modem anchors : — 




The next point which requires elucidation in our present 

♦ Berghaus, r.ii. p. 432. BSchh: "Uebrigens fehlt alien Ankem der 
Alten bekanntlich der Stock oder das an dem Schafte befindliche Querholz." 
(p. 166.) Scheffer: "Nullis in transversum llgnis sicut hodie consueTit, 
vulgo apud veteres inyeniri instmctas, sive pictorom incuria, sire quod magis 
credo qaoniam in nsu non fiierant." Beechey : " The transverse piece or 
anchor-stock is found wanting in all of them." (xxiL) 

f From the British Mosemn. 
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inquiry is the mode of undergirding the ships. Here also 
we have to dear away a considerable mass of error^ resting 
in a great measure on the remarks of a scholiast evidently 
ignorant of the subject, as to the meaning of a word in 
Aristophanes. In the Ejiights, an informer accuses a 
person of stealing the *^ zomeumata " (|co|tx,6U|x«Ta) of the 
Peloponnesian galleys *, an intentional misnomer for hy- 
pozomata (uiro|a|xaTa) ; ^* and the question is, What were 
the hjrpozomata? " The explanation given by the scholiast 
is that they were the timbers (roc fuXa)of ships, Scheffer, 
Le Roy, and Bloomfield contend that they were of wood. 
According to Scheffer, the hypozomata were the wooden 
bends {^axTTYipeg), or belts, which encircle the ship exter- 
nally. Le Roy supposes they were the decks f, and 
Bloomfield wooden stays to be applied internally.^ It is 
not now necessary to discuss these explanations, because 
we learn from the Attic Tables, an authority quite con- 
clusive in this case, that the hypozomata did not form 
part of the wooden gear (<rx6U)j ^oXiva). What, then, were 
they ? In the first place, they were external ^ as the name 
implies, " under zones." Plato, in his legend of the Vision 
of Eros, compares the most distant starry zone to the hy- 
pozomata of galleys, binding the whole together.§ It is 

* Tovrojfi rov avZp* ey» 9tuanffu, koi ^fj^ c^cryccy 

reuai IltXoirovpritrMV rptriptai j^ufuvfutra, ' 

'iTireif, V. 278. 
f Le B07 translates the Hypozomata of the ship of Ptolemy Fhilopater, 
*' n avoit douze ponts ou etages " I — Hist de VAcad, dus InscripHoM, torn, 
xxxviii. p. 589. 

% Note upon Acts xxvii. 17. Taylor also, the translator of Plato, 
renders them the ** transverse beams of ships." — VoL L p. 471. 

§ De Bepublic lib. 10. sec. 18. Kai iSeiy avroBi Kara yutaov ro ^s ck tov 
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probable that ships were occasionally undergirded with 
wooden planks ; but this could only be done in harbour. 
In the Louvre there is a statue of a marine goddess standing 
upon a galley, upon the sides of which planks are seen 
placed vertically. Polybius talks of ships being " under- 
girded"* before putting to sea, evidently meaning that 
they were to be repaired in a temporary manner ; but this 
can have no reference to the " helps," which were carried 
with the ships for the purpose of being applied at sea, 
when required, which were necessarily flexible. Isidore of 
Seville mentions *^ the mitra " as a cable by which a 
ship is bound round the middlcf Hesychius says, 
also^ that they were " cables binding ships round the 
middle." t 

The next question to be considered is. How were they 
applied? One would have thought this easily answered, — 
that the hypozomata should be bound round the middle of 
the ship, at right angles to the length, and not parallel to 
it. As, however, Bockh endeavours to prove that they 
were applied lengthways §, and as this view is adopted by 



ovpayov to cuepa ovrov rwf Zttrimv rerofuya • cckoi 70f> rovro ro ^s {wdea/ioy 
*rovovptafOv, oloy to iwo^wfuvra rwy rpnipup ovrou vaffoy ^w^xoy fritf vcpi^par. 

♦ imvs trvfjiSovKfviras rois 'Poiiois (rro^uyyvtty. — ^Leg. 64. This mode of 
strengthening old ships is still in nse. The Rainha, an old Portuguese line- 
of-battle ship, was yeiy successfully fitted with external braces aud girders* 
and sent to sea during the late civil wars. 

t ** Mitra, funis qua navis media vincitur." — Orig, lib. xiz. c. 4. 

t Zw/AcvftaTo, i^ofctfiofra <rxoivia Kara futroy ttflf yaw 8c<rficvo/icya. 

Scheffer refers to "Boysii Boma Subterranea '* for a figure of the ap- 
plication of the hypozomata. I searched through the work twic«, but could 
not difiCOYcr it; Bockh makes the same remark (p. 135.). 

§ Uiknnden, p. 134. 
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others, — see Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities (p. 880.), — it is necessary to examine their argu- 
ments. Bockh, in the first place, quotes a passage in 
Vitruvius, who describes certain ropes as being attached to 
the beam of a battering ram in the same manner as ^' a 
ship is kept from head to stem." " Qaemadmodum nay is 
a puppi ad proram continetur." After searching for the 
passage, which is erroneously cited *, I found that the 
important word " mains," mast, was omitted, and that the 
meaning was, that the ropes were attached to the beam in 
the same way as the standing rigging was attached to the 
mast, which is intelligible. The next quotation is from 
Isidore, and is more to the purpose, because it does appear 
that ropes were occasionally applied in a longitudinal as 
well as in a transverse direction, to prevent ships from 
straining. ^* The tormentum is a cable in hnff ships, which 
is extended from stem to stern, in order to bind them to* 

gether."t 

Isidore mentions two kinds of cables for the purpose, — 
the mitra, to bind them round the middle, and the tormen- 
tum: this, he says, is so called because it is twisted. 



* Erroneously cited, in both the works referred to, as x. 15. 6., in 
place of X. 2 1. This is one of the annoyances to which a person determined 
to examine aathorities for himself is subjected to; but a proof of the neces- 
sity of the task. The passage is as follows; ** A capite autem ad imam 
calcem tigni content! fuerunt funes quatuor, crassitudini digitorum octo, ita 
religati quemadmodum maltu navis a puppi ad proram continetur.** The 
■word ** malus " is omitted in the edition of Schneider, but is retained in the 
later carefully edited edition of Poleni, Utini, 1829. 

f ** Tormentum, funis in navibus longis quo prora ad puppim exten- 
ditar quo magis constringantur, tormentum autem a tortu dicta." — Ori^, 
xix. 4. 
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There is nothing which implies that it was passed round 
the ship externally ; and it is not clear how a ship cotdd be 
bound together in the mode supposed : the " naves 
longsB^" from the weight of the rostra and towers at the 
extremities^ and from their great lengthy must have been 
extremely apt to " hog," or fall down at each end ; but as 
the stem and stem posts rose above the rest of the vessel^ 
a simple way of preventing this would be to pass a 
rope round them, and heave a strain upon it by twisting 
the parts together^ as was done in the military engines 
called tormenta; and Isidore's etymology of the name 
" tormenta, a tortu dicta," seems to confirm this. Bockh 
also notices the hypozomata of the great ship of Ptolemy 
Philopater. I agree with him that the word ffXajuuSavg 
(took) shews that they were not fixed to the ship ; but I 
do not see anything in the account of Athenaeus to prove 
that they were meant to be applied lengthways, and still less 
that this was the only mode. 

The last proof which he adduces in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, is taken from a bronze relief in the public museum 
at Berlin. It is figured in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus 
of Beger (vol. iii. p. 406.), and in Montfau9on.» I have 
not seen the original bronze, but the figures do not warrant 
the inference. The rope mouldings are evidently orna- 
mental, and three out of the four do not go round 
the vessel, but are interrupted by the stem-post. The 
Victoria and Albert royal yacht has also a rope moulding 
exactly where the antique has it ; it would scarcely be a 
fair inference to suppose that it was meant to hold a crazy 

* Antiquity expliquee, torn. ir. pt. 2. p. 214. pi. czzxir. 
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vessel from falling to pieces. I cannot, therefore, see any 
reason for supposing that ships were undergirded length- 
ways, a mode which must have been as impracticable as it 
would have been unavailing for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the ship. It would appear from the Attic Tables 
that the hypozomata formed a regular part of the gear 
of every ship, and that they were laid up in the maga- 
zines. 

In the account of St. Paul's Voyage, I have adduced 
examples to show that the practice of undergirding ships is 
still occasionally resorted to. 

I have only a few remarks to oflfer on the capabilities of 
the antient ships in working to windward. Paul Hoste has 
observed that no person could infer h priori that a vessel 
impelled by the wind could sail to a place which, in respect 
to that from which it started, was directly to windward. 
This may be true, but on the other hand no person who 
tried to impel a vessel by sails could avoid making the dis- 
covery — for on the most unfavourable supposition, that of a 
sail set at right angles to the keel, it would be discovered — 
that even though the wind did not blow directly upon it, 
so long as the sail was full, the vessel would go a-head, 
and of course, if the yard could be braced, that she could 
go nearer to the wind than at right angles to it, or within 
eight points. We have no information as to the exact 
angle with the wind which an antient ship could sail. It 
must, however, have been less than eight points, but more 
than six, the usual allowance for a modem merchant- 
ship in moderate weather. I have, therefore, in 
my calculations taken seven as the mean between these 
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extremes ; and I caDnot suppose it would be much greater 
or less. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect manner in which the ships 
were rigged, they appear to have made excellent passages. 
Pliny has enumerated several which would be considered 
respectable in modem times. Thus he tells us that 
the prefects Galerius and Babilius made quick passages 
from the Straits of Messina to Alexandria ; the former ar-? 
rived on the seventh, the latter on tlie sixth day ; that in 
the following summer Valerius Marianus made the passage 
from Puteoli, on the ninth day, " lenissimo flatu ": he also 
mentions passages from the Straits of Hercules to Ostia, in 
seven days ; from the nearest port of Spain, in four ; from 
the province of Narbonne, in three ; and from Africa, in 
two.* Upon these passages Admiral Beechey oflFers the 
following remarks : — 

*' It does not appear that there is any mistake in the numbers 
here mentioned bj Plin j ; for the instances are all of them consistent 
•with each other, one only being below 140 M. P. per day,, and an- 
other 143; two examples afford 160; two 175 and 185. The 
lowest of these rates of sailing may be reckoned at between six and 
seven M. P. per hour, and the highest at something less than eight ; 
giving a mean of seven M. P. per hour, which would be reckoned a 
good one for ships of the present day.** — Appendix to Trav. in Africa^ 
p. xxxviii. 

The most rapid run which I have met with is mentioned 
by Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine (p. 5.), who 
stated that *^ they got under weigh about daybreak," upetv- 
reg jxgy wro tijv keo ; and that by mid-day they had come 
more than 500 stadia, x«i vi\6ofji,ev 'jrpo rvis iiioyiyi^^piocg 

* Hist. Nat. Prooem. ad lib. six. 
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(TTahovg ^Xfiova/ r^ trtyroixoinovg, that is, more than fifty geo- 
graphical miles, which is at least eight miles an hour. 

Major Rennel, in his Observations on the Geography of 
Herodotus (p. 678.), supposes that the average rate of a 
day's sail was only thirty-seven miles. Vessels navigating 
unknown coasts, such as those of Africa when Herodotus 
wrote, and putting into port at iiight, may not have made 
more in a day ; and it would be no objection to the credi- 
bility of a narrative, were this stated to be the case : but it 
is absolutely impossible that ships four times as long as 
they were broad, with a large square sail, could make so 
little progress with a fair wind ; and the foregoing exam- 
ples prove that they did not When St. Luke states that 
the ship sailed from Rhegium on one day and arrived at 
Futeoli on the following, he tells us that the wind was 
south (xxviii. 13*). Now, as the course is nearly due 
north, the vessel was running right before the wind, which 
to a single-masted vessel is the most favourable point of 
sailing. The distance is about 182 miles. If we suppose 
she sailed at the rate of seven miles an hour — the mean 
of the foregoing examples, the time consumed would be 
about twenty-six hours, which agrees perfectly with St. 
Luke's accoimt. 

The passage, therefore, from Rhegium to Futeoli, which 
terminated on the day following that upon which they left 
it, although a quick one, was by no means unprecedented. 

We are apt to consider the antients as timid and un- 
skilful sailors, afraid to venture out of sight of land, or to 
make long voyages in winter. I can see no evidence that 
this was the case. The cause of their not making voyages 
after the end of summer arose, in a great measure, from 

p 
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the comparative obscurity of the sky during the winter, 
and not from the gales which prevail at that season. 
With no means of directing their course, except by ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, they were necessarily pre- 
vented from putting to sea when they could not depend 
upon their being visible. 

In what manner they calculated the distance, as well as 
the direction of their course, is uncertain. Yitruvius de- 
scribes what maybe termed a perpetual log; that is, a 
mode of estimating the distance passed over by the revolu- 
tions of a wheel (x. 14.). From the manner i^ which he 
speaks of it, it appears rather to be a scheme which might 
be adopted, or the tradition of one which had been in use^ 
than the description of an instrument actually in use. 
The wheels were, or supposed to be, fixed to the sides of 
the ships. It appears to be one of those plans that look 
well in theory ;. but which the disturbing causes, arising 
from the inclination of the vessel or the violence of the 
sea, would render of little value. 

The internal arrangement of the rowers in the war 
galleys of the antients is a problem of great difficulty, as 
to the true solution of which much difference of opinion 
exists. No work expressly describing the arrangement is 
extant, and it is one not well fitted for graphic representa- 
tion. The incidental notices of antient writers, and the 
representations on coins, marbles, bronzes, and pictures^ 
however, in a great degree limit the problem, and, as ap- 
pears to me, when combined with the essential condition 
of practicability, lead us to the true solution. 

I shall, in the first place, notice the solutions which have 
been proposed by other writers. 
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M. Jal, the latest writer on the subject, cuts the knot^ 
by disbelieving the possibility of three ranks being placed 
one above the other. Speaking of the figures on Trajan's 
column he says — 

** La colonne repr^sente des navires 'k trois rangs de rames super* 
poses et d'autres 'k deux rangs. Pour les biremes, bien qu'elles 
soient mal rendues, pas de difficult^ : j'admets les biremes ; le texte 
des Tactiques de Tempereur L^on est trop dair, trop positif pour me 
laisser un doute. Quant aux triremes, c^est different. La longueur 
de la rame superieure aurait d^ ^tre telle qu*il n'j a ni bois assez 
long pour la faire, ni bras assez forts pour la mouvoir*** — ArchaoL 
Nav. i. 34. 

M. Jal in this passage apparently proceeds upon, the 
assumption that the calculations of Lescallier^ the author 
of Vocahulaire des, Termes de Marine^ are correct That 
author supposes that the lower oars were 44 feet long, and 
that each rank of oars was separated by a deck, like the 
tiers of guns in a line of battle ship, both of which suppo- 
sitions are in direct opposition to the evidence which has 
come down to us. According to his calculation^ the oars 
of the second rank must have been 77 feet in length, of the 
third 110 feet, &c. Such oars could not be pulled by one 
man ; but it is clear from the description of the bireme, 
given by the Emperor Leo, which M. Jal admits as 
authority, that there was only one rower to each oar. 
According to the emperor, there were two ranks, one 
above and one below> seated upon benches, of which 
there were twenty-five above, and as many below— fifty 
in all. Upon each bench were seated two rowers — one 
upon the right side, and one upon the left, so that in all, 
both rowers and soldiers, above and below, there werQ a 

p 2 
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hundred men.* With regard to the triremes there is no 
point better established than this^ that their oars w*ere 
pulled by one man each ; and the late discovery of the 
Attic tables proyes that the longest oars in this class of 
vessels did not exceed in length those of an ordinary row 
boat of the present day. (I. 9. 14. &c.) 

De Baif and others suppose that the ranks were not 
placed directly one above and overlapping the other, but 
that the thranites or highest rank were placed at the 
stern ; that the zygites were placed in the middle of the 
ship, lower than the thranites ; and the thalamites at the 
bow, and lower than the zygites. 

The only authority which is cited for this arrangement 
is a passage in the antient scholia on the Range of Aristo- 
phanes, which is to the following effect : — 

'^ Thalamaz, one who rows in the lower part of the trireme. The 
thalamaces receive low pay on account of their using short oars 
compared with the other three ranks of oars, because they are nearer 
the water. There were three ranks of rowers ; the lowest rank were 
called thalamites, the middle zygites, and the upper thranites. The 
thranite, then, is placed towards the stem, the zygite in the middle, 
and the thalamite towards the bow.** f 



ff Xcr» ^vyovs, ro 9\axurrov ircyrc kcu cueoo-i, cy ols ol KonniXarat Ka0€<r6riaopTeu, 
&s tiycu fvyovs rovs awean-as, jrar« fitv tucoffi km vcrrc, ovw 8e 6f»atus cucocta 
KflU ircvrc, dfwv trfyrriKovrci, Koff ha Sc axnw 8vo iea6«{co-9»a-av ol icann|Aa- 
rov¥r€S cts ixeif 8c{<f elf 8c apurrtptf, &s ttvai rous axamas fcann^Xaras d/xov jccu 
rovs avrovs ku arparueras rovs re ayw km rovs Karu oySpcs ikarov,-^ Tactica, 
Mewrtii Opera^ t. vi. 829. It has been doubted whether this description 
applies to the war galleys of the period when Leo wrote (ninth century), 
bat it is eyident that it did, for they were fitted with a siphon (jri^va Kvra 
riiv TTfMpMf) for darting Greek fire. 

f ed\afuau r^ acc^ifXarovrri §r ry Kartt fitpti ri|f rpnipovs, ol Sc doXa* 
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This passage has always been understood, both bj those 
who with De Baif suppose that the three classes of rowers 
were placed as last mentioned, and by those who suppose 
that they were placed directly one above the other, to 
mean that the thranites as a body were placed at the stern 
of the ship, the zygites as a body in the middle of the 
ship, and the thalamites as a body next the bow; and 
those who suppose that (he ranks were placed directly 
one above the other, accuse the scholiast of having com- 
mitted a blunder. But were such the meaning of the 
scholiast, the last part of the passage would be alike in- 
consistent with the first, and with the jest, such as it is, 
which it is meant to illustrate. The words thranite, 
zygite, and thalamite, in the last part of the passage, are 
in the singular; and the true meaning of the passage 
appears to me to be that each thranite was placed nearer the 
stem than, and therefore in front of and above, a zygite ; 
and each thalamite nearer the bow than, and therefore 
behind and below, a zygite and a thranite. This mode of 
arrangement is actually figured on a coin of Adrian, of 
which I have given an engraving on a subsequent page, 
and by this construction the passage from the scholiast 
becomes sensible and an authority for an arrangement 
different from that in support of which it has been cited. 

General Melville supposes that the sides of the galleys 
formed an angle of 45° with the water.* Such an over- 

ftoKts oXtyw €Kati€c»0¥ /uffBov, Bta ro jcoXpfeif j(fififf$u mnrois inpa ras 
oAXof rptis ra^tis rw tptrfiMV, 6ri futXXav ryyvs €ori rov 68aTos. ijtroi' 8e 
rpcu TMy tp9TfW¥. Kai ii fuv kotm ^akofurtu, 4 '« M<^ iV/troi, ^ 8c tuw 
bpwvrtu. eywytnif ow b irpos rw trpvfumiv, f wytnis 6 fu<ros, ^aXafiniis 6 nrp&t 
rifif Ttfwpw. — SchoL ad RaiuK, t. 1074. 

* Fownall on the Stndj of Antiquities, p. 119., and Appendix, 235. 
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hang would admit of several ranks of rowers^ without 
adding much to the height of the vessels ; hut it would 
he destructive of their stability^ and is unsupported by 
evidence. 

The most general explanation given is^ that the oar- 
ports were arranged diagonally in echelons along the sides 
of the vessel, thus : — 

^ O O O O O w 

g o o o o o I 

« o o o o o 

Isaac Yossius* and others estimate the rate of the ship 
from the number of oars in each echelon. According to 
him, a ship with oar-ports arranged as above would be a 
trireme. Mr. Howelf adopts the same arrangement, but 
estimates the vessel's rate from the number of echelons. 
According to him the above figure represents a portion of 
the oar-ports of a quinquereme. The oar-ports of a 
trireme he supposes to have been arranged in the following 
manner : — 

o o o 

o o o 

o o o 

o o o 

o o o 

But this mode of arrangement is unsupported by any 
antient authority, and wotdd not admit of the number of 
oars which we know triremes carried ; some of them, as 
we learn from the Attic tables, having 170. (Bockh, Ur- 
kunden, p. 119.) 

* De Trireminm Constractione. 

f Essay on the War Galleys of the Antients. Edin. 1S26. 
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The arrangement of the oar-ports, according to Yossius, 
does not differ materially from what I conceive to have 
been the true arrangement, except as to their mutual 
distances. His internal arrangement of the rowers makes 
it necessary to suppose that the distance between two oar- 
ports of the same rank ^as seven feet, even allowing 
scanty room for the rowers. This distance between the 
oar-ports would not admit the requisite number of oars. 
A trireme carrying 170 oars must, on this arrangement, 
have been considerably more than 200 feet long, a length 
which is quite out of the question. 

It will be convenient, before I offer any conjectures 
of my own, to state what are the well-established facts 
respecting the mode by which the antient galleys were 
impelled by oars. They are — 

1st. The oars were ranged in horizontal tiers ; those in 
each tier being so near each other as just to admit of the 
rowers pulling without interfering with those immediately 
before and behind them. This appears to me to be evident 
from every representation which has come down to us, and 
is confirmed by a passage in Yitruvius, who calls the 
interscalmium, or space on the ship's side between the 
oar-ports, Swrijp^aixij, or two cubits length (navibus inter- 
scalmio quod Siinj;^aixi| dicitur, L 2.). Now two cubits, or 
three feet, is the smallest space which will allow rowers in 
the same rank to pull with facility. 

2d. That the ranks were arranged one directly above 
the other, the vertical distance of two adjoining ranks not 
being more than one-half of the distance of the two ad- 
joining oar-ports of the same rank. On this point all the 
representations agree. 

P 4 
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3d. The oars^ at least in the triremes and all below 
that rate, were pulled by one man ; this is proved by the 
extracts of the Emperor Leo's work, already quoted ; by 
the account given by Thucydides of the night march of 
the Peloponnesians, in which each man carried his oar 
(see note. Appendix, No. 4.)'; and by the dimensions of 
the spare oars, given in the inventories of the Attic navy, 
none of which are more than 9^ cubits, or 14 feet 3 inches. 
(Bockh, Urkunden, p. 123.) 

4th« The fighting-men, epibatsB, pulled, when not 
engaged in combat, on platforms or gangways laid along 
the sides of the vessels. 

Having premised these established facts, I shall now 
proceed to explain what I conceive to have been the 
arrangement of the rowers in the trireme, showing the 
considerations by which I have been guided, and comparing 
the result with the notices in antient writers, and with 
antient representations which have come down to us. 

The row-boats to which we are accustomed, have only 
one rank of rowers. Such boats are not adapted for the 
antient mode of fighting at close quarters. The oars 
would impede the free motion of the soldiers on the decks. 
To allow of this, a platform or gangway must be laid 
above the oars and along each side of the vessel. This 
may be a complete deck, in which case it must be higher 
than the heads of the rowers ; or it may only extend a 
short distance from the side, not covering the rowers, in 
which case the height need only be such as to allow free 
motion to the handles of the oars ; or it may partly or 
wholly project over the side of the vessel, in which case 
it need be a very little higher than the row-locks or oarr 
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ports. That the war-galleys of the antients must have 
had such gangways we might have inferred from th^ 
necessity of the case ; but it also distinctly appears from 
antient coins, pictures, and medals.* 

From these it appears that the gangways generally 
projected to some distance over the side of the vessel. 
In combat this gangway or platform must have been 
cleared of oars ; but this was the exceptional case. When 
not actually engaged in combat, the gangways were dis- 
posable for the purpose of rowing ; and if oars were placed 
so as to dip into the water in the intervals between the 
oars of the men below, they would not interfere with those ; 
and here again we might have inferred, independently of 
antient authorities, what however is amply confirmed by 
them, that when the ships were not engaged in combat, 
and particularly when speed was of vital consequence, as 
in pursuit or flight, there was a second tier of oars pulled 
from the gangways. Thus, then, we arrive at the con- 
clusion, almost independently of antient authorities, that 
war-galleys must have been fitted to row with at least 
two tiers of oars ; the upper tier, or thranites, being em- 

* Montfaacon has giyen a representation of a naval combat (voL iy. 
pL ]42.), copied from a marble at Seyille, in which soldiers are seen fighting 
from the gangways. Winkelman, in his Antichite Inedite (vol ii. fig. 207.)y 
has figured a trireme in action, the soldiers engaged in combat, with two 
ranks of oars pulling below. In Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities, one of the galleys from Montfaucon and the galley firom 
Winkelman are figured (p. 877.)* 1° Piranesi's great work on antient vases, 
marbles, &c. (vol L), will be found a large and accurate representation of 
the galley first figured by Winkelman; it is now in the Vatican. In the 
coins of Adrian, figured p. 193., the upper ranks are seen pulling from the 
gangways. 
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ployed in rowing when not engaged in combat ; the lower 
row^ or zygites^ rowing at all times. 

In the case we have supposed, each thranite is placed 
above, and nearer the side of the vessel than the corre- 
sponding zygite. It will, however, be easily seen that two 
tiers of oars may approach still nearer to each other, when 
the rowers in the lower tier are nearer the side of the 
vessel than those in the upper tier. They may then be 
placed so that the handle of an oar of the upper tier may 
work as it were in the lap of a rower of the lower tier ; 
and as the oars are moved in the same direction at the 
same time, a comparatively small vertical and horizontal 
distance of the row-locks will keep the handle of the oar 
of the rower of the upper tier from striking the arm or 
face of the rower of the lower tier who is behind his oar, 
or the back of the rower of the lower tier who is before iU 
Thus, then, a third tier of rowers, the thalamites, may be 
added at a very small distance below the zygites ; and if 
the zygites are supposed to sit on benches placed on the 
deck, and the thalamites on the deck itself, the height of 
the vessel would not be increased by the introduction of 
the thalamites. 

The thalamites will be placed immediately under the 
thranites, but covered by the platform or gangway, on 
which the thranites sit These ranks do not therefore 
interfere with eacl^ other within the vessel : and if the 
oar-ports are so placed that the oars of one rank dip into 
the water in the intervals between the oars of the other, 
they will not interfere externally. 

Of the practicability of this arrangement I satisfied 
myself by actual triaL I cut two oar- ports to represent the 
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row*Iocks of the zjgites^ at a distance of 3 feet 6 inches from 
centre to centre, which is the distance allowed in launches 
of a man-of-war which are pulled " doubled banked/' or 
with two rowers on each bench^ as in the antient galleys ; 
and I found that by cutting an oar-port 14 inches below 
those of the upper tier^ and at about one-third of their 
horizontal distance^ reckoning from bow to stern, a rower 
seated on the deck, and rowing in the lower oar-port, was 
not interfered with by the rowers seated on benches nearer 
the centre of the vessel, and rowing in the upper oar-ports. 
It was unnecessary to make a similar experiment with 
regard to the thranites. Sitting on the gangway they 
could not interfere internally with the zygites or thala- 
mites ; and in order that they should not interfere exter- 
nally, it would only be necessary that the horizontal 
distance of the oar-port of a thranite from the oar-port 
of the zygite next before him, should be one third of the 
distance between two consecutive oar-ports of the zygites. 
Such, then, I suppose to have been the arrangement 
of the rowers in a trireme, which I will shortly recapi'^ 
tulate. The thalamite I suppose to have sat on the deck^ 
not far from the side of the vessel, and to have rowed 
with a short oar in an oar-port little higher than the 
deck, and probably little more than two feet above the 
water ; and the distance between two successive oar-ports 
of the same tier, I suppose to have been about 3 feet 6 
inches. About 14 inches nearer the bow, and about 14 
inches higher than the oar-port of a thalamite, was the 
oar-port of a zygite, who sat on a bench or stool placed 
on the deck, on the inner side of the thalamite, about 14 
inches behind his seat, and whose oar worked in the 
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angle made by the head and arms of the thalamite. Im* 
mediately over the heads of the thalamites a platform 
extended from the side of the vessel, probably not ex- 
tending so far inwards as the zygites, but reaching to 
their shoulders ; and this platform projected a short dis- 
tance over the side of the vessel. On this platform, the 
thranites sat and rowed. Their oar-ports were arranged 
along the outer edge of the platform, each oar-port being 
about 14 inches nearer the bow than the nearest oar- 
port of a zygite, and 14 inches nearer the stern than the 
nearest oar-port of a thalamite, and being about 3 feet 
higher from the water than the oar-ports of the thalamites 
and 1 foot 9 inches higher than the oar-ports of the zy- 
gites. The highest oar-port was, therefore, probably not 
more than 5 feet above the water ; a height not too great 
for the use of the oars mentioned in the Attic tables, viz« 
9 or 9^ cubits, or about 14 feet.* 

The general external agreement of the arrangement I 
have supposed with that of antient ships will appear from 
the annexed engravings of two coins of the Emperor 




* Mitford cites the booanga of the Philippine Xslands, described by Pages 
(Voyages, i. 169.)i as a case in point of an existing trireme; but as the 
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Hadriaui One represents a bireme; the Other, a tri- 
reme. 




We have no similar means of testing what I have supposed 
to be the internal arrangement ; and I shall, therefore, 
examine some of the passages in antient authors which 
most directly bear on this point ; and to assist my reader^ 
in this examination, I annex a diagram (see p. 222.) drawn 
to a scale, of the transverse section of a trireme ; the oars 
on one side dipping into the water, the oars on the other 
jside lifted out of it. 

It will be observed that I have represented the oars of 
the different tiers as dipping into the water at the same 
distance from the side of the vessel, and the middle oar, 
that pulled by the zygite, to be the longest. This appears 
to have been the case from several passages in antient 
authors. Galen says, speaking of the human hand, that, 
although the fingers are of unequal length ; yet, when the 

bonanza has an outrigger upon which rowers are seated, it may be called a 
double vessel. The main body of the vessel is a bireme, with a tier of oars 
palled from a projecting bamboo gallery. The corcore of the Moluccas is, 
however, a regular bireme, not depending on an outrigger for stability (in 
tvhich the upper or outer oars are pulled from a projecting gallery). 
Freycinet, Voyage, ii. 11. pL 37. 
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hand is shut^ their extremities come together^ ^'just as 
in triremes the ends of the oars extend to an equal dis- 




a, oar of thalamite seated on deck, b, oar of zygite seated on stool on 
decL Cf oar of thranite seated on stool on gangway. 

tance, although they are not all of equal lengthy but in 
that case also the middle ones are longest." * 

It is only necessary to look at the diagram to see that 
the comparison is by no means a far-fetched one Ari- 
stotle^ also^ observes, that, '^ the middle finger, like the 
middle oar, is the longest." f The longest oars, in the 
above diagram, are of the length indicated in the Attic 
tables. 

I am aware that Professor Bockh, who is high authority 
in matters of Grecian antiquity, differs from the explana* 
tion I have given of the passages from Aristotle and 
Galen, and supposes that the ^^ middle oars," which these 



* KaBawtp oifuu nhv reus rpiriptfft ra mipara T»y Kcnrwv tis urov c{iicycrrcu» 
TO! y ovK ur»y aircuywy ovow, koi yap ow jc&Kct rets fUfras >iC7t<rTas.— Galen^ 
I>e Usu Partiom Corporis Hnmani, lib. i cap. 24. 

t Km ^ /ico'os fuucpoSf innrep Kwrti fu<roy$»s. — ^De Fartibus Animaliaiii> 
iv. 10. 
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authors said were the longest^ were in the middle of the 
vessel with respect to length, and not with respect to 
height, and supports this construction of the passages 
by an entry in one of the Attic tables (ii. 66. Urkunde, 
p. 288.), from which it appears that out of forty-eight 
damaged thranitic oars, ten . might serve as eygitic, im- 
plying that the thranitic oars were at least as long 
as the zygitic. It may, indeed, be true that the oars 
in the centre of the vessel were longer than those near 
the bow and stern, and we may perhaps thus explain 
the passage in the Attic tables ; for it might well be that 
the longer of the thranitic oars might serve for the shorter 
of the zygitic ; but the difference of ac^oining oars of the 
same rank must have been imperceptible, and could 
scarcely have suggested the comparison of Galen. 

Eustathius tells us that the thalamites rowed under the 
thranites.* Julius Pollux tells us that the part of the 
ship where the thalamites rowed, was called the thalamus 
Le. sleeping-place.f A glance at the foregoing diagram 
will explain the propriety of the appellation ; it is the only 
part of deck sheltered from the weather. He also tells 
us that the middle of the ship was called zyga, or the 
beams, where zygites sat; and that the seat round the 
gangways or platform (xaTacrrpco/ta X) was called thranos, 
where the thranites sat. 



VITOS, 



* *O0ty /lera^piKvs Kai ^dKofurtu xai j^oAa/MiKfS cpcroi ol 6iro rovs &pa* 

ras. 

f KaXono 8* ay xai ^oKafios, o& ol ^aXttfuoi cperovat* ra Se fi&ra rris vfus 
J'i;70, o6 ol firyioi KaBiivrai* ro 8e irept to Karaurrpufjui dpayps, ob ol bptanrai, — 
Julius Pollux, lib. L 87. 

% " KoTocTTp^/Aa, tabulatum quo navis superiore ex parte striata est, 
quodque nautas discurrentes aut milites propugnantes sustinet" — Scapula, 
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I shall now consider whether this mode of arrangement 
could be extended beyond three tiers of oars. The 
antients^ we know, had qninquerenies, or galleys with five 
banks of oars. Of these we have no graphical represen- 
tations, and are left still more to conjecture than in the case 
of triremes. The quinquereme must, of course, have 
been larger than the trireme. A vessel twice the size of 
another, if the proportions are the same^ is one-fourth 
larger in every dimension. If the height of the gangway 
of the one is 5 feet above the water, the gangway 
of the other will be 6 feet 3 inches* If the deck 
remains at the same height as before above the water, 
the additional height of the gangway will allow space 
for an additional tier of oars under the gangways, the 
oar-ports of which must be placed in the same position 
relatively to the oar-ports of the zygites, as the latter 
are relatively to the oar-ports of the thalamites. This 
third rank of rowers must be placed nearer the mid- 
dle of the vessel than the zygites, either standing on 
the deck or sitting on seats more elevated than those of 
the zygites. But the oars of this third rank of rowers 
would interfere externally with the oars of the thranites, 
if these remained as before. This may be remedied 
by increasing the length of the oars of the thranites, 
or by making the gangway project farther from the side 
of the vessel, so that the oars of the rowers on the gang- 
Ways may always dip into the sea, outside of the oars of 
those who row below the gangways. * This being done. 



* Lacan notices the greater distance from the ship's side at which the 
oars struck the water in a sexireme : — 



I 
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it will be evident that one or even two additional ranks of 
rowers may be placed on the gangways, without inter- 
fering with the other rowers, and we thus obtain a quin- 
quereme or a sexireme. This arrangement of the oars of a 
quinquereme is shown in the annexed figure, which is 
drawn to a scale*. 




The longest oar in the case here represented is 20 feet, a 
length quite within the power of one man.* 

I do not consider it necessary to inquire how far the 
mode of adding to the number of ranks can be carried. 
Meibomiusf, and after him Witsen J, have arranged the 
alternate ranks nearer and farther from the side, as I 
have done ; but, instead of placing the upper rower, when 
there are three ranks, either upon a projecting gangway 
or nearest the middle of the ship, they place him next 



*• Celsior at cnnctis Brati prsetoria puppis 
Yerberibus senis agitur, molemqae profundo 
Invehit, et sammis loDge petit aequora remis/* 

Phars. iii. 533. 

* The sweeps used in decked boats are sometimes 22 feet long, and are 
pnUed hj one man. 

f Meibomii de Fabrica Trireminm, Amst. 1671, p. 1. 

X Aeloude en Hedendaegsche Scheeps-bonw en bestier. door K. Witsen, 
fol. Amst. 167 K Appendix, p. 4. 

Q 
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the side: hence according to their representation, he is 
obliged to grasp his oar at one-twelfth of its length from 
the fulcrum ; but no oar could be rowed in this manner. 

I shall, now, offer a few remarks on the galley of 
Ptolemy Philopator, which, according to Plutarch * and 
Athenaeus f, had forty ranks of oars, and, according to 
Pliny Xi fifty. The dimensions given by the two former 
authors are the same ; and as the account of Athenaeus is 
the most particular, I shall offer some remarks upon it. It 
is said to have been 280 cubits, or 420 feet, in length ; 
and 38 cubits, or 57 feet, in breadth. I see no impossibility 
in the size. The breadth is less than that of some of our 
line-of-battle ships. If we suppose that the length of the 
keel bore the same proportion to the extreme length, 
as in the Sovereign of the Seas already mentioned, her 
measurement would be about 4000 tons, or about one-third 
more than our first rates. § There is certainly nothing im- 
probable in the supposition, that a despotic prince could 
construct such a vessel. Plutarch says that it was little 
better than an immovable building, more calculated 
for show than use. It was so constructed, that it could be 
moved with either end first, having rudders and rostra at 
each end. II The oars of the highest ranks were 38 cubits, 

♦ Vita DemetriL f ^^' ^' ^ ^7. 

X Hist. Nat. lib. vii. c. 66. 

§ The Persia steamer measures 3600 tons. 

I] The rostra are described as having seven beaks, one principal one in 
the centre, and three on each side, gradoalljr shorter (c/u,foAa cixcv ^^ra 
Tovrmy kv luv rryovfifyov, to 8* ^wrrtWovTa). The two prows, two stems, 
and four mdders of this ship have occasioned much needless perplexity to 
commentators and nautical antiquaries. M. Jal, who never believes what 
he does not understand, and is, it must be allowed, exceedingly sceptical 
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or 57 feet, in length. These are certainly not very extra- 
ordinary dimensions — not longer than the sweeps formerly 
used in our sloops of war^ or in the Maltese galleys. 
They are, however, obviously too large to be pulled by one 
man. If we deduct from the length of the oar what must 
have b^en in the inside of the vessel, which cannot be less 
than one-fourth, and allow at least 10 feet to be dipped in 
the water, such an oar could not be pulled with advan- 
tage, were the oar-ports more than 25 feet above the 



in treating of antient ships, does not believe in the doable prow, because 
the shocks of the sea in the re-entering angle wonld strain the ship and 
impede her sailing; nor in the seven beaks; nor in the length of the oars, 
57 feet, when the height of the ship was 72. It does not appear to me that 
any of these points present difficulties. Athenseus does not say that the 
two prows were at the same end. The ship was evidently built so that she 
could move with either end first M. Jal's own explanation of Tacitus is 
quite applicable to Athenseus: — " Ce vaisseau, qui a une prone a chacune 
de ses extremites (utrimque), pour etre toujours pret a donner on k recevoir 
Tabordage.*' (i. 122.) Such a vessel must have had four rudders, two at 
each end. Dion Cassius describes similar vessels fitted with rudders at 
each end, iKartpuBtv km cic rris irpu/u^s kcu fK rris itpwpas m^SoAioif TiaieriTO, 
and states as the reason that they were so, that they did not require to be 
turned, dir»s avrot fxfiayaarpftfMfjLeyoi, k. t. X. (ii. 1252.) 

With regard to the rostra, that of every ship had a principal beak, and at 
least two shorter ones, one on each side : — 

" Totumque dehiscit, 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus, aequor." 

jEn. 5. 142. 

That a ship of this size and power should have three on each side, can 
excite no surprise. As to the height mentioned by AthensBus, it is to the 
top of the acrostoleum, or bow or stem ornament, which rose much above 
the other parts of the ship. M. Jal thinks it would take an hour to get such 
a ship round — a very sufficient reason for having her fitted so as not to 
require turning. 

Q 2 
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water. Now, it is obviously impossible to arrange 
forty tiers of oars above each other in this space, nor can 
we see what object would be gained by such an arrange- 
ment. I do not pretend to explain the meaning of the 
forty ranks here ; but it does not follow that, because we 
cannot explain this particular case, we are to doubt the 
fact so clearly established by antient authorities respecting 
the arrangements of the galleys with fewer tiers of oars. 
It appears, from Athenajus, that the very large galleys had 
several gangways, one above the other: thus the great 
galley of Hiero, king of Syracuse, had three gangways 
(rpiTToipohs), the lowest, the middle, and the upper one.* I 
have shown that it is quite possible to arrange three ranks 
upon each deck or gangway. This ship, therefore, might 
have had three tiers of oars from each of her gangways, 
and three from the deck below them, or twelve in all. 

I conceive it quite possible that six tiers might be pulled 
by oars, with one man at each ; and certainly there is no 
diflSculty in supposing that triremes could be pulled by such 
oars. 

Dio Cassius states that some of the ships of Antony, at 
the battle of Actium, had ten ranks ; and Polybius (lib. 
xvi.), that there were ships of that size at the naval battle 
at Chios. But ships with so many ranks are always 
noticed as being of extraordinary magnitude. I therefore 
conceive that their oars may have been arranged and their 
rates reckoned on the same principles as those of the tri-> 
remes and quinqueremes. But in ships of forty ranks of 
oars, the rate must have been reckoned on some other 
principle as yet unknown. 

♦ Athen. lib. v. cap. 41. 
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EDITIONS OP AUTHORS REFERRED TO IN THE DIS- 
SERTATION ON THE SHIPS OF THE ANTIENTS.* 

Appiani Opera. ToUii. 8vo. Amst. 1670. 

Arriani Expeditio Alexandri. Eaphelii. 8vo. Amst 1757. 

Periplus Euxini Ap. Geog. Min. 8vo. Oxon, 1707. 

Maris Erythrei, Ibid. 



■ Epictetus. Svo. Leips. 1799. 



Arrian writes like a seaman, and even in his Epictetus uses sea 



Athensei Deipnosophistad, Svo, Arg. 1801. 
Aubin^ Dictionnaire de la Marine. 4to. Amst. 1702. 
See page 190. 

Bayfius, De Re Navali. 4to. Par. 1536. 

«, ib. ap. Gronovii Thes. Graec. xi. 567. 

This author supposes, but with doubt, that the three raiiks of oars were 
on the same deck. He says : ^ Nee tamen verebor ingenue fateri 
mihi adhuc non liquere an hsec nostra conjectura vera sit" See 
IHssertation on the Ships of the Ancients, for his remarks on Ar« 
timon, 208. 

Bechi, Istoria dell' Origine e Progressi della Nautica Antica. 

Svo. Firenze, 1785. 
Beechey (Capt. F. W.) R. N., Expedition to the North 

Coast of Tripoli. 4to. Lond. 1828. 

In the Appendix there is an article on ancient ships avowedly taken 
from Potter : it contains, however, some good remarks on the rate 
of sailing of ancient ships. See page 208. 

Begeri Thesaurus Brandenburgicus. Fol. Col. 1696. 
See page 206. 

* This list contains the titles of some works consulted, although not 
quoted in the text. 

Q 3 
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BergbauSy Gescliichte der Schiffartskunde hey der vomelim- 
sten Volkem des Alterthums. 8vo. Leips. 1792. 
See remarks on this work, note to page 176. 

Bockh (Aug.), Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des Attischen 
Staates. 8vo. Ber. 1840. 

In excavating the foundation of a building in the Pinens in 1834, 
a number of inscriptions were discovered, which proved to be inren- 
tories of the appurtenances (jJMvri {vAcn} and <nccvi} Kpefuumi) of each 
ship of the Attic navy, which were laid up in store-houses, specifying 
those which were serviceable and those which were not. We have 
thus, in the most authentic form, a great mass of information re- 
specting the ships of the ancients. 

Breydenbacb (Erbard), Feregrinatio in Terrain sanctam. Fol. 
Mogunt. 1486. 

The earliest printed voyage which is illustrated with prints. The figures 
of shipping are correct in the details. The most important will be 
found in the article " Ship-buildiog ** in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
4th edit. 

Busbnell (Edmund), the Compleat Shipwright. 4to. Lond. 

1554. 
Calcagninus, De Re Nautica, ap. Thes. Grsec. Gronovii, xi. 

758. 
Carli (II Conte), Delle Triremi, Quinqueremi, ec. 0pp. t. ix. 
Count Carli takes nearly the same view as Bayfius respecting the 
arrangement of the rowers. 

Cbarnock (John), History of Marine Architecture. 4to. Lond. 
1801. 

Gives the lines of the Navicella at Bome. 

Complajnt of Scotland. 16mo, 1542 ; reprinted and edited by 
Leyden. 8vo. Edin. 1802. 

Contains a curious description of a ship weighing anchor and setting 
sail 

Crescentio (Bartolomeo\ Nautica Mediterranean nella quale si 
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mostra la Fabbrica delle Gralee, Galleazze, e Caleone. 4to. 
Bom. 1607. 
A correct description and representation of the ships of the period. 

Creuze (A.), On Ship-Building. 8yo. Edin. 

From the Encydopiedia Britannica. • 

Description of an antient Galley. United Ser. Ma^. May, 
1831. 

This is eyidently the Palestrine galley, figured and described by 
Winkelmann, Ant. ined. ii pL 207. The author supposes the rowers 
stood side by side on external gangways, and pulled with the oar 
yerticaL 

Deslandes, Essai sur la Marine des Anciens. Svo. Par. 1768. 
Desroches^ Dictionnaire des Termes de Marine. 4to. Far. 

1687. 
Boletus (Stepb.), De Re Navali, Gronovii Thes. Graec. xi. 628. 
Falconer (William), Marine Dictionary, by Bumey. 4to. Lond. 

1815. 

Shipwreck. 8vo. Lond. 1810. 

Fabretti, De Columna Trajana Syntagma. FoL Rome, 1683. 

Cap. Y. De remorum ordinibus in veterum triremibus et aliis 

multiremibus navigiis. 

Excellent illustrations from an ancient marble in the church of S. Lo- 
renzo fuori le Mure, which have been copied by Montfaucon and 
subsequent writers. 

Gyraldi (Lylii), De Re Nautica. 12mo. Bas. 1540. 

Idem. Opera, fol. Amst. 1696, p. 601. 

Explains ancient terms, but offers no conjecture respecting the acrange- 
ment of the rowers. 

HassBus, De Navibus Alexandrinis^ Grit. Sacra, tom. zii. p. 

717. 
Howel (John), Essay on the War Galleys of the Antients. 
8yo. Edin. 1826. 
See page 214. 

Q 4 
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Jal (A.), Arcliaeelogie Navale. ^vo. Far. 1840. 

The chief valae of this work is derived from the original docmnents 
inserted in it M. Jal, as he informs ns, was educated at a naval 
school ; he therefore understands his subject See page 191, &c 

Isidori HispaleDsis Opera. Fol. Par. 1601. 

Leo Imperator, Tactica ap. Meursii Opera, fol. Flor. 1745, torn, 
vi. p. 828. 

Lescallier, Yocabulai redes Termesde Marine. 4to. Par. 1777. 

Manwajring (Sir Henry), The Seaman's Dictionary* 4to. Lond. 
1644. 

Meibomius, De Fabrica Triremium. 4to. Amst. 1671. 

The internal arrangement of this author has been adopted by Witsen, 
and by Potter in the illustrations of his Grecian Antiquities. He 
has shown that by placing the rowers of the different tiers alternately 
nearer and farther from the ship's side, the vertical distance be- 
tween them need not exceed eighteen inches. He places the upper 
rank next the side ; but it would be impossible to pull oars as he has 
represented them, from the necessary disproportion between the 
length of oar outside and inside of the vessels. See page 225. 

Melville (General), On the Rowers in Ancient Gallies, in the 
Appendix to *[ Pownall on the Study of Antiquities.** 8vo. 
Lond. 1782. 
See remarks on p. 213. 

Monson (Sir William), Naval Tracts, in Churchill's Collection of 

voyages. Vol. iii. 
Montfaucon (Bernard de), L'Antiquite expliqufe. Fol. Par. 
1719, torn. iv. pt. 1. 
Compiled from Scheffer, Fabretti, and Potter. He, however, gives an 
original engraving of the Seville marble, representing a naval combat, 
pi. 228 

Morisoto, Orbis Maritimus. Fol. Div. 1643. 
Neumanns Marine Dictionary. 12mo. Lond. 1800. 
Nortumbrio (Dudley, Duca di), Arcano del Mare. Firenze, 
1661. 
Good figures of ships of the period. 
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Opelius, De Fabrica Triremium, ap. GrsBV. Thes. torn. xii. 
Palmerius, Exercitationes in Auctores Grsscos. Svo. Lug. Bat. 
1669. 
Contains good remarks on the arrangement of the rowers. 

Pantero Pantera, L'Armata Navale. 4to. Rome, 1614. 

Contains a vocabalarj of Italian nautical terms of the period. The 
word Artimone does not occur in it. The author's remarks on the 
trireme are not very intelligible : he sajs it was *' cosi chiamata delle 
tre remi con che si yogava ad ogni banco." 

Pitture ADtiche di Ercolano. Fol. Nap. 1763. 

Plinii Historia Naturalis. 8vo. Lond. 1829. 

Pollux (Julius), Oaomasticon ex Recensione Bekkeri. Svo. 

Ber. 1846. 

■ Lederlini et Hemsterhuisii. Fol. Amst. 1706. 

Bennell (Major), On the Geography of Herodotus. 4to. Lond. 

1800. 

Contains remarks on the rate of sailing of ancient ships, p. 678. See 
page 208. 

Le Hoy (D.), M^moires sur la Marine des Anciens, Hist de 
TAcad. des Sciences, t xxxviii. p. 542. 

■ La Marine des anciens Peuples expliqu^e. 8vo. 
Par. 1777. 

Les NaTires des Anciens consider^s par Rap- 



port It leurs Voiles. Svo. Par. 1783. 
Nouveaux Becherches sur les Navires des An- 



ciens, Mem. del Institut, an vii. p. 478. 

See remarks on this author in note to p. 176. 
Saverien, Dizionario di Marina. 4to. Ven. 1769. 

See page 190. 
Savile (Sir Henry), Translation of Tacitus. Fol. Lond. 1604. 

Appended to it is ** A View of certain military Matters for the better 
understanding of the ancient Roman Stones/' which contains an 
account of the different classes of ships. 
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Schefferus, De Militia navali Veteruiri. 4to. Upsal. 1654. 
De Varietate Navium, Gronovii Thes. xi. 770. 

See remarks on this author, p. 186. His work '< De Varietate Nayium" 
is confined to the rowing gallejrs. 

Sovereign of the Seas (Account of). Lond. 1673. 
For the title of this cnrions work, see p. 181. note. 

Stewechius, Commentarius ad Yegetii Libros de Re Militari. 
8vo. Ves. 1670. 

The author supposes, with Bayfius and other authors, that the rowen 
were on the same level, in groups of seven each. His descriptions 
are not very intelligible, and his figures in illustration unsupported 
by any authority. 

Strutt (Joseph), View of the Manners and Customs of the 
English, &c., till the time of Henrjr VIIL 4to. Lond. 
1774-a 

Gives good figures of mediaeval ships from the drawings which illustrate 
MSS. The paddle rudders appear as late as the reign of Stephen. 

Yegetius, De Re Militari, ap. Veteres de Re Militari Scrip- 
tores. 8vo. VesaL 1670. 

Treats of naval warfare. The largest galleys in his time had fire 
ranks ; but his descriptions afibrd no clue to the mode in which the 
rowers were arranged. 

Virgilii Opera, Lat. Ital. Fol. Rome, 1761. Illustrated with 
vignettes from the antique. 
See page 200. 

Vitruvius. Poleni, 4to, Utini, 1829. 

Vossius (Isaac), Observationes variae, de Triremium Construc- 
tione, &c. 4to. Lond. 1693. 

• Idem, Graevii Thes. torn. xii. 

See page 185. 

Us et Coutumes de la Mer. 4to. Rouen, 1672. 
See page 111. 
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Willet (Ralph), On British Naval Architecture, Archaeologia, 

xi. 154. 

• 

Winkelmann, Monumenti antiche inedite* Fol. Rom. 1783. 
Witsen (Nicolaes), Aeloude en Haedendaegsche Scheepsbow, 
&c. FoL Amst. 1671. 

That is, ''Ancient and modem Ship-building." This work gives a 
good account of the state of naval architecture, and the mode in 
which ships were rigged, when the work was written. The author, 
however, cannot have had any practical knowledge of his subject, 
otherwise he would not have given such absurd restorations of ancient 
ships as he has done. Amongst others, he has given a restoration 

^ of the great galley of Ptolemy Fhilopatoi. It is said by Athemeus 
to have been 280 cubits (420 feet) long. Taking this as a scale, 
Witsen's representation is that of a ship 100 feet high above the water, 
with a palace on her deck nearly 100 feet more, or 200 feet in all. 
All his other restorations (for he has given several) are equally ab^ 
surd. In the appendix he gives the figures of Meibomius, published 
at Amsterdam the same year as Witsen. Baron Zach, in his corre- 
spondence, speaks of this work as follows : — "M. Le Boy, qui a 
beaucoup travaille et ecrit sur la marine, et sur Tarchitecture navale 
des anciens, n*a point connu Touvrage de Witsen, apparemment par- 
eequ'il est 6crit en Hollandois, langue connue encore moins que 
FAllemande. Mais sur tout parceque ce livre est devenu si exces- 
sivement rare qu*on ne le trouve pas meme en Hollande ^ aucun prix ; 
il y en a cependant un exemplaire a la biblioth^que du Roi a Paris. 
Tout ce qui regarde la marine des anciens y est traite avec une exac- 
titude et une Erudition Igale."— ZocA, ix. 97. There are copies of 
this work in the British Museum and in the library of the Boyal 
Society. 
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DISSERTATION IV- 

ON THE GEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN ST. PAUL'S BAT. 

In attempting to identify places on the sea coast with the 
descriptions or notices in ancient authors, we must always 
take into account the geological changes which may- 
or must have taken place in the interval.* Such changes 
must be owing to one or other of the following 
causes : — 

First, Violent disturbances, such as would aflfect the 
configuration of the land. 

Second, Movements of elevation or depression. 

Third, The wasting action of the sea. 

Fourth, The siltage of the disintegrated matter. 

With regard to the first of these causes, there is 
no reason to suppose that any change has been produced 
by these since the island has been inhabited by man» 

* Major Bennel is, if I mistake not, the first author who pointed out the 
necessity of this in his paper " On the Place where Julias CsBsar landed in 
Britain." {Archttahgia, p. 499.) 

Captain Copeland, B. N., who states that he is not a geologist, speakings 
of the sea coast of Megara, says, '* The localities described by Thucydides 
do not agree in any one particular with the present features of the coast.** 
(AmolcTs Thucydidesj ii. 396.) My friend, Captain Spratt, RN., who 
is a geologist, has proved, that if we allow for the necessary changes, the 
notices of Thucydides agree perfectly with the localities. See Journal of 
Geographical Society, viii. 205. 
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Nor IS there any reason to suppose that any movement of 
elevation has taken place within the same period. There 
has, however, been a slight movement of depression within 
the human period, but it belongs to a remote antiquity, 
anterior, in all probability, to the time of the shipwreck. 
That such a movement has taken place is proved by the 
tracks of wheels, not connected with existing roads, which 
are deeply impressed on the upper surface of the rocks, 
and are seen at different points of the island to pass under 
the sea,* 

There is, however, a geological proof that the extent of 
this change of level has been very small, and not sufficient 
to have produced any perceptible change on the relative 
positions of the soundings, and of the headlands and shores 
of the bay. 

The proof is this : In the narrow channel which sepa- 
rates the sea, on the outside of Selmoon Island, from St. 
Paul's Bay (a place where two seas meet), there is to be seen 
tinder water a vertical escarpment, running across from the 
island to the mainland (see dotted line on chart), which is 
evidently an ancient sea cliff, and which must have been 
scooped out by the action of the sea, during the period of 
stationary level which preceded the present. From the 
transparency of the water, it can easily be observed. I 
estimate the change of level which this appearance indi- 
cates at ten feet. In Captain Smyth's chart the difference 
in the soundings on each side of the escarpment is two 
fathoms, which agrees very well with my estimate. If we 

* See a paper by the Author on Recent Depressions in the Land, Journal 
of the Geological Society, Aug. 1847, p. 235. 
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assume that the depression has taken place since the ship* 
wrecks it would make only a slight change in the absolute 
position of the soundings, and of the two headlands of the 
bay ; but none at all in their relative positions. The point of 
Koura, before the last depression, must have extended 
farther to the north, but so must the line of twenty fathoms. 
The point of Salmonetta, or Selmoon Island, must have 
extended farther to the east; but the line of fifteen 
fathoms must have been just so much farther to the east ; 
hence the reasoning in both cases would be the same. It 
is only necessary to look at the dotted line parallel to the 
coast, which marks the depth of three fathoms, to show 
that a much greater change of level than what has actu* 
ally taken place would make but a trifling alteration in the 
contour of the shores of the bay. If, then, the depression 
did take place since the shipwreck, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the comparison of the locality with the narrative 
would be the same. 

The only effect which the wasting action of the sea 
could have, would be that of rendering it impossible to 
ascertain the exact point of appulse of the ship when she 
was run ashore ; but this 1 have not attempted to do. In 
every other respect, an allowance for the changes arising 
from this cause strengthens the conclusions we draw from 
the present state of the coast 

The shore from Salmonetta Island to Mestara Valley is 
now girt with mural cliffs, where a ship could not be stranded 
with safety ; but there is a creek in this line of cliff, now 
without a beach, but which we know, from the form of 
the land, must at one time have had a beach which has 
been worn away in the course of ages, by the wasting 
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action of the sea. The degradation of the land actually 
taking place at this point is proceeding with more than 
usual rapidity^ owing to the inclination of the beds, and the 
tendency which large fragments of the rock have to fall 
over when undermined by the sea.* I therefore think 
it not improbable that the beach existed at the time of the 
shipwreck. If su, this creek, which, as may be seen on 
the chart, is immediately to the south of the place which 
Captain Smyth has marked as the traditional place of the 
wreck, agrees perfectly with the spot where a ship from 
the eastward anchored in the entrance of the bay would 
be driven in a gale from the E. N. E. (Euro-aquilo), and 
is close to a place where two seas meet. 

The rate of siltage at the bottom of the sea must^ from 
the structure and size of the island, be extremely slow. 
The rocks disintegrate into minute particles, which are of 
course carried by the action of the waves and the currents 
to a great distance^ before they are finally deposited on 
the bottom of the sea. There is but little alluvium 
washed down by streams from any part of the island; and at 
St. Paul's Bay there is scarcely any. The surface of the 
island, which is very fiat^ is composed of a series of beds 
of tertiary rock, which overlies a thick stratum of clay. 
The superincumbent rock is much fissured. The rain, 
which falls on the surface, passes through the fissures, is 



* Abela, who wrote in 1642, ftatet, on the aothoritj of an ancient 
mannscript, that the rains of the rendence of Pnblins, the chief man of the 
island, stood here. He lajrs: *«yilhu& hoapitaleni 8. Pohlii, Tkanam 
rnpibtts dithaUms qnibos (Aet 27.) Sftri* Panli qnnuntn maris tempestate 
stetit impacts donee folrcfctiir * iloctihos, foiise in cHto ad orientem ac 
septentriones adrersom,** Ac: — p. 230. 
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absorbed by the clay, and finally reappears in springs* 
No stream flows into St. Paul's Bay, except one which 
issaes from a translucent spring, which the natives term 
" Ayn tal Razzul,'' or " The Apostle's Fountain," a name 
which proves the great antiquity of the tradition; for the 
signification of the Phoenician word Razzul (Apostle) is 
unknown to the Maltese.* 

During the excavation of the dry docks at Valetta, my 
friend, Mr. John Anderson, of the engineer department, 
paid particular attention to the phenomena, from which 
the amount of siltage during the human period could be 
deduced. According to his report, in that branch of the 
harbour of Valetta, works of art are not found more than 
six or eight feet below the present bottom of the sea. But 
the deposit there must be much more rapid than in any 
part of St. Paul's Bay. 

The dock is situated in a deep inlet, at the mouth of an 
extensive valley, and its shores have been from the 
earliest times the site of a town. In such a situation, the 
rate of siltage must have been much quicker than in the 
comparatively shallow inlet of St Paul's Bay, where none 

* *< Pons Faulinianns ex arenti solo in mare proflnit cni nomeii Ayn 
tal Eazznl . . . ignota nunc indigenis significatione nominis; at l^rris 
et Fhoenicibiis fontem Apostoli sonat.** — Quoted from an ancient MS. hj 
Bres, a Maltese : Malta Antica Ittusirata, p. 395. 

On a stone near this fountain there are inscribed, or rather were, for I 
was unable to discover them, the following lines, which I gire from Bryant 
(p. 67.).- 

" Hac sub rupe caya, quam cemis ad seqnoris undas, 
Exiguus trepidat fons salientis aquse, 
Beligione sacra latices yenerare, yiator; 

Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Paulus aquas.*' 
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of those causes of rapid deposition operate. The events of 
the shipwreck, moreover, did not take place in the bay, but 
in the open sea, at its mouth, where the action of the 
waves and currents would tend to prevent deposition. 
From these considerations, I am satisfied that no change 
in the depth of the sea, caused by siltage, could in any 
part, which a ship driven in to this part of the coast from 
Crete, must have passed over, have been perceptible in so 
rough a measurement as that where the smallest quantity 
is a fathom. 

The rocky point of Koura must anciently have ex- 
tended farther to the north than it does at present; 
hence a ship driving into St. Paul's Bay, eighteen cen- 
turies ago, must have been nearer the breakers than one 
at the present day, under the same circumstances, would 
be. Hence the possibility of passing them unobserved 
was less then than it is at present ; and consequently the 
agreement between the locality and the narrative even 
more perfect. 
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No. I. 

David Urquharty Esq,, M. P., to James Smith, Esq. 

Invertropach, near Callander, 
Dec. 4. 1848. 

My dear Sib, 

I should be consulting my own inclination to delay 
writing to you until I had finished jour book, but having ar- 
rived at page 51. (89. of this edition), I am compelled to send 
you what I think you will find to be a confirmation of your 
exposition. Loutro is an admirable harbour. You open it 
like a box ; — unexpectedly the rocks stand apart, and the town 
appears within. I have spent a month between Gozo and the 
main, every day standing off and on. In fact my interest in 
the East, in navigation, &c., were all connected with the inci- 
dent to which I refer. I was by accident on board the l^rig 
*^ Sauveur,'' whose first cruise was on that spot, to intercept a 
Turkish corvette. We were constantly blown oflf our cruising 
ground, and although she was a splendid vessel, all we could 
do was to hold our own. Excepting Loutro, all the other 
harbours looking to the southward are exposed to the south 
or east. My acquaintance with Loutro was made in chasing 
a pirate schooner. We thought that we had cut him ofi*, and 
that we were driving him right upon the rocks. Suddenly 
he disappeared, and, rounding in after him, like a change of 
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scenery^ the little basin^ its slupping, and the town, all lined 
and crested with that picturesque people, glittering with arms, 
revealed themselves. We had instantly to put about, and 
just escaped. Five minutes more and our decks would have 
been swept by the long rifles in their dexterous hands. .... 

I think it was at Loutro, that the Isis frigate had the desperate 
affair in which she lost fifteen men. At all events Loutro was, 
next to Grabouza the most important piratical station. 

Believe me, &c 



No. IL 
Capt Spratt, E, iV., to James Smith, Esq. 

Constantinople, Feb. 13. 1855. 

Having in 1853 examined generally the south coaat of 
Crete, I was fully convinced that Lutro was the Phenice of 
St Paul. For it is the only bay to the westward of Fair 
Havens in which a vessel of any size could find any shelter 
during the winter months ; and you will see, by the enclosed 
tracing frorik Capt. Graves's survey, or rather by Lieutenant 
Mansell's, when under Capt Graves inVolage, that by hauling 
inside of the island, and securing to the south shore of the bay, a 
vessel is nearly land-locked : S. E. and £. only could endanger 
her ; but with the former, where the fetch is greatest, the wind 
would not blow home against such a mountain as the White 
Mountain so immediately over the bay, rising to an elevation of 
9000 feet 

For a ship circumstanced as St. Paul's ship was, and in 
those days of navigation, Lutro Bay would been a desirable 
place to reach, and I have no doubt, with four anchors, would 
have been secyure there 

Lasea was discovered by me on the coast about two miles 
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east of Fair Havens. There is a small island, with an ancient 
causeway nearly reaching it, lying off the site of Lasea. This 
island served as its port.* Thalassea seems to have been its 
proper name in ancient authors. The sketch of Schranz is not 
half a mile from the site, through which Pashley and he must 
have passed, but did not observe the ruins 



From the Same to the Same. 

• . a . • 

London, Feb. 28. 1856. 

In respect to the gale of wind I met with after starting 
from Fair Havens for Messara Bay; we left with a light 
southerly wind and clear sky ; every indication of a fine day, 
until we rounded the cape (Matala), to haul up for the head 
of the bay. There we saw Mount Ida covered in a dense 
cloud, and met a strong northerly breeze, — one of the summer 
gales in fact so frequent in the Levant, but which in general 
are accompanied by terrific gusts and squalls from those high 
mountains, the wind blowing direct from Mount Ida, as it 
usually does at this point with all northerly gales, winter and 
summer ; and some such a gale with its accompanying squalls 
I have no doubt was experienced by St. Paul in the attempt 
to reach the Port of Phenice ; and this I believe to be the 
explanation of the Euroclydon. 



* Messrs. Tennent and Brown discovered in 1856 the rains of an an- 
tient city, which still bear the name of Lasea, about fire miles to the east of 
Fair Havens. We can scarcely snppose that any of the cities of Crete, 
even in its palmiest days, could have extended from it to the ruins discovered 
by Captain Spratt. The explanation probably is, that the port of Lasea 
was situated here. There is in fact no shelter nearer. The island men- 
tioned by Captain Spratt is named Trapho by Mr. Brown ; the causeway 
having been observed by Mr. Tennent's party between it and the shore. See 
p. 262. 
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No. in. 



Extract from the Journal of the Yacht St, UrsuUiy Hugh 
Tennent, Esq,, of Wellparh, Glasgow, dated Calolimounias, 
I6th January, 1856, hy the Rev, George Brown. 

The St. Ursula left Malta for Alexandria on Thursday, 10th 
January, 1856, and, being favoured with fair winds and fine 
weather, by Sunday afternoon she sighted the west end of the 
island of Candia, whose snowy mountains stretched for many 
miles along the horizon. By 10 p.m. we were abreast of the 
island, and it was resolved by Mr. Tennent to take the oppor- 
tunity presented of visiting, if possible, the two places mentioned 
in the narrative of the voyage of St. Paul, in the 27th chapter 
of the Acts. These places are, the Fair Havens and Phenice; 
the one being the harbour which the Apostle's ship left on the 
eve of the storm in which she was wrecked, and the other the 
harbour where she was to have spent the winter, but which 
the gale in question prevented her from reaching. The latter, 
being furthest to the westward, claimed attention first. 

The position of Phenice, as we learned from Mr. Smith's 
Essay on Paul's Voyage, has been a point considerably disputed 
among commentators. He says, page 48., " Phenice no longer 
retains its name. Ptolemy mentions both a city and a port of 
Phenice, or rather Phoenix. Lutro, Sphakia, and Franko 
Castello, places on the south coast of Crete, have each been 
supposed to be Port Phenice. For our present purpose of 
ascertaining the ship's course, it is not very material which of 
these is meant. I am, however, satisfied that it is the harbour 
of Lutro." Mr. Smith supports his decision by very satisfactory 
evidence, in a dissertation of several pages ; but as he had not 
visited the spot, and as he says he could find no hydrographical 
description of the harbour in question, in any sailing directions, 
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ancient or modern, we resolved to touch at Lutro, examine 
the place, and find out if possible, its ancient name, from the 
inhabitants. 

At daybreak on Monday, we ran along the south coast of 
the island, before a freshening western breeze. The coast for 
many miles is magnificent. Lofty precipices overhang the sea, 
and between them the slopes of debris are so steep as almost to 
preclude vegetation. Immediately behind rise the White 
Mountains (Acvm 'Opij), their Alpine sides dotted with trees, 
and their brows and summits covered with snow. Lutro is 
put down in the charts as about thirty-two miles east of Cape 
St. John, and as almost due north of the island of Gozzo : and 
these accordingly were our directions for reaching it. Owing, 
however, to a slight error in the chart which we followed, and 
to the circumstance that the port in question makes no ap- 
pearance from the sea, we ran past it for a point further to the 
eastward. (9 a.m. wind suddenly fell ; succeeded by puffs and 
light airs from south and south-east ; becalmed till midday.) 
After lying for some time off a village, we resolved to land, and 
examine a bay two miles beyond it. Mr. Tennent, Mr. Paul, 
and myself, with four seamen, got into the jolly boat, and pulled 
towards the bay, leaving the vessel becalmed. Before, however, 
we could reach the bay, we saw a heavy squall from the north 
blowing out of it ; and, to avoid a wetting, pulled right ashore 
for a creek with a gravelly beach, half-way between the village 
and the bay. There we landed, and hauled up our boat ; the 
St. Ursula, meanwhile, shortening sail as fast as possible. 

All agreed that it would be a risk to attempt to reach her till 
the squall should blow over, for it was now spreading rapidly 
over the sea, and opposite to every glen was raising clouds and 
vortices of spray. The place where we landed was surrounded 
by steep conglomerate rocks ; and one or two -of the natives 
appeared, peeping at us over them. At last we brought them 
to a parley; but found that they could speak nothing but 
Greek, and that, of course, in dialect and accent, very different 

B 4 
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from the Greek we had learned at the schools. They let us 
know, however, that the village hard hj was Sphakia ; that 
we had passed Lutro hj several miles ; and that there was a 
Turkish governor in the neighbourhood. We then gave a 
boy a shilling to go for the governor : but, thinking such a 
proceeding disrespectful, one of the men and myself followed 
the boy. Mr. Tennent and Mr. Paul sat down under shelter 
of a rock, and two of the men remained close to the boat (in 
which were two muskets). The Greeks then all disappeared ; 
but Dan and I had not gone very far, when we met a large 
party of them, some with knives in their girdles, and others 
with yataghans. It occurred to us that it was imprudent to 
separate from the rest, in so unknown and remote a place; and so 
we slowly retraced our steps, joined Mr. Tennent and Mr. Paul, 
and returned to the boat. The Greeks hallooed to us, and 
came skipping over the rocks like goats. One of the men^ 
whose acquaintance with the inhabitants had rendered him 
suspicious, urged us not to trust them, but to attempt to regain 
the vessel, and pulled the boat's head round ; but the prospect 
to leeward seemed hopeless. The vessel was two miles off, or at 
least a mile and a half, labouring heavily under a three-reefed 
mainsail and fore-stay-sail. Sometimes her hull disappeared 
behind the seas; and sometimes we lost sight of more than 
her hull, in the whirlwinds of spindrift We felt extremely 
anxious, of course, about her management ; still our boat was 
small, and had seven persons (more than her complement) on 
board ; and in a sea broken by the current, it seemed next to 
impossible that she should live. We were about a hundred 
yards or so from the shore of the creek by this time ; and now 
that we were convinced we must hug the land, it was no easy 
matter to regain it. It cost us three quarters of an hour hard 
pulling, and a good wetting, to reach a creek to the west of the 
one we had left. 

This creek was a semicircle ; almost surrounded by preci- 
pices sixty or seventy feet in height ; and these were hollowed 
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out into caves of considerable depth. At one point it was 
possible to land on some pointed rocks; but nowhere could 
the boat be hauled up. Soon the Greeks appeared in great 
numbers, nestling on the ledges of rock, like gulls and scarts 
on the Craig of Ailsa, and holding on with their hands, to keep 
themselves from being blown over. The creek looked like a 
pot of potatoes beginning to boil, — ^the squalls falling from above 
upon its centre, and radiating all round in hissing foam. Occa- 
sionally it was calm ; but sometimes the oars were blown out 
of the row-locks. Sometimes men appeared with gayer dresses 
than the rest, and armed with silver-mounted firelocks. Poor 
Dan and Tom felt certain thej were going to fire upon us ; 
though we assured them that if the men's intentions were 
hostile, they would conceal rather than display their arms. 
At last a very handsome young man, with richly mounted 
pistols, came down towards the point, accompanied by 
a person who hailed us in Italian, asking who we were, 
and what we wanted. We told him we had a clean bill 
of health from Malta, and a passport vis^'d by the consul 
of the Sublime Porte. As we could hardly hear each other 
speak for the wind, I leaped ashore, and went up to the young 
man (who proved to be a Turkish commandant)^ to show him 
the passport. He would not touch it, or me, and told me, 
through the interpreter, that there was no health officer nearer 
than Lutro, and that nobody else could examine our papers. 
He said, however, that we might land, and report ourselves to 
the Turkish governor at Sphakia ; or else row round to that 
village. Now Sphakia was at the bottom of the bay to the 
west, and it was questionable whether we could face the 
tempest which raged on the other side of the point. The men 
were clear for passing the night in the creek ; but we told 
them that, cold and wet as we were, and hungry besides, we 
would, for our part, " box Harry " at the governor's, or at any 
body else's who would take us in. I stepped on board agwn 
to deliberate, and the commandant proceeded to strike a light. 
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Tom became terrified that it was for his matchlock ; but when, 
to our great amusement^ the gentleman simply lighted his 
pipe, Tom felt wonderfully re-assured ; and, finding his own 
creature cravings awakened bj what he saw^ exclaimed, " Well 
he don't look such a bad feller after all : I think I'll just step 
ashore, and ask him for a light" A man then came down with 
a bottle of rum, put it on the edge of the rock, and desired us 
to put the money into a hole. We did so. They stirred about 
the money well with a stick in the puddle, and at last took it. 
We were shivering with cold, and found the rum a most sea- 
sonable cordiaL But how silly we must have looked, paddling 
about in the creek overlooked by fifty or sixty men, many of 
them armed! Our deliberations were cut short by the ap- 
pearance of a caique, or fishing boat, which came round the 
point, manned by stout rowers, and steered by an aged Greek 
with a long white beard. The old man of the sea hailed us in 
Italian, and said that the governor had sent him round to give 
us a tow. Our men, however, felt revived by the rum, and 
declared themselves able for the pull without assistance : so, 
telling the Greek to lead the way, we bent to our oars ; and 
then came the tug of war. 

Mr. Tennent steered right in the wake of the caique^ through 
the blinding spray and spindrift, and amidst the cheers of the 
crowd on the rocks. We struggled gradually onwards^ now- 
driven back for a moment by a squall, and then making progress 
in the succeeding lull. In less than an hour, we gained the 
beach of Sphakia ; a gun was fired, I suppose in honour of our 
arrival^ and most of the inhabitants seemed gathered about the 
governor, who stood on a breastwork, with his pipe, his sabre, 
and his beads. The St. Ursula in the meanwhile had been 
obliged to lower her mainsail^ in order to get the fourth reef 
down, and had made three tacks ; but, being sadly baffled by 
varying squalls, had been driven further and further from shore, 
and was now standing far to the westward. 

We asked the governor, through the interpreter, if he would 
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give us rooms^ or man a large caique to send us off to the 
vessel. He said the caique would never get back again, and 
so he would give us a house, if we promised to touch nobody ; 
for, till the health officer came, we must remain in quarantine* 
I was amused at his way of keeping order. When the crowd 
became too curious, and a man approached too near us, he lifted 
a little stone, and pelted the intruder. 

The old Greek was appointed our guardian, and led us to 
our lazaretto. It was a house overhanging the seanshore, con- 
sisting of one apartment, which somewhat resembled the lower 
story of the Little Cumbrae Castle. There was no furniture, 
and the floor was made of clay. Two unglazed windows were 
closed with wooden shutters^ and a wide chimney in one corner 
showed the possibility of a fire. A man soon came round to 
say that he had orders from the governor to get us whatever 
we wanted. We replied, everything he could possibly think 
of : a fire, beds, chairs, coffee, bread and butter, milk and eggs, 
and some beef steaks. He said, beds were out of the question, 
for we were " sporci " (unclean), being in quarantine. It made 
one indignant to hear him say that to our faces ; as if we would 
not suffer much more than the beds, by coming to close quarters. 
Then, as for eggs, the Sphakia hens don't lay in winter ; and 
beef was quite unknown. However, things began to drop in : 
a barrel with a chauffer of charcoal in it, as big as a washing 
tub ; a good supply of firewood for the chimney ; a bag of bread 
as hard and dry as Bath brick ; several coffee pots ; a paralytic 
table, with cups ; and seven chairs. Three eggs and three 
fishes were also procured. It was now sunset, 5. 30. p.m.: and 
after having given thanks, we made a tolerable meaL In fact, 
between cooking and eating, and drying ourselves at a blazing 
fire, we spent nearly two hours. The inhabitants were very 
inquisitive about us; and although, owing to the Turkish 
manners of the place, the more curious sex could not make 
their appearance, yet the men showed curiosity enough to serve 
for all. 
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Mr. Tennent, who was dressed in a Yacht Club coat with gilt 
buttons, and had a gold band about his cap^ was an object of 
great respect. I overheard one Ghreek say to another, while 
looking at Mr. Tennent, STPATHrOS MEFAAOS ! (a great 
commander); MaXcora (undoubtedly), was the reply. Our 
Greek guardian, when we had supped, asked leave to partake 
of our provisions. I said to him, *^ Remember they are com- 
promised.'' ^^Ohe in veritV' said he, '^a poor man must not lose 
such a supper for quarantine laws : " and a hearty meal he made. 
He then suggested a glass of wine, for, said he, I am seventy 
years old ! We ordered it for him, and Mr. Tennent desired 
him to drink to the Inglesi, Francesi, Turci, and Greci. He 
gave a roguish laugh and exclaimed, *^ Viva I Muscoviti ! " and 
drank it o£P. 

The Sphakian mountains are inhabited by Greeks, who, 
having suffered dreadfully in the War of Independence (1821- 
30), and having groaned ever since under the Turkish yoke, 
naturally look to Russia as their ally. The town of Sphakia 
seemed to contain between one and two hundred houses ; but 
at least half of them are in ruins. Many of the inhabitants 
of the mountains winter there. There seems to be little com- 
munication [between the southern and northern parts of the 
island, especially in winter, when the passes must be encumbered 
with snow. 

At eight o'clock, the half-dozen Greeks who had intruded 
into our apartment suddenly disappeared, and the governor was 
announced. He came, attended by two Turkish soldiers, and 
made us a graceful salaam at the door ; placing his right hand 
on his left breast, and bending slowly forwards. He then sat 
down between us and the door ; and as the latter would not 
remain shut, he made a soldier sit down on the threshold, and 
put his back to it. He introduced himself as Zair Bey, go- 
vernor of the iroKiTcla or province of Sphakia ; and we had a 
long interview through means of the old Greek. Joannes 
Nicephorus (for such was oiir interpreter's name), had but a 
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small stock of Italian ; hut when people are anxious to under- 
stand each other, a few words go a great waj. The scene was 
picturesque enough: the flickering light of our fire now blinked 
on one group, and now on another, revealing capriciously their 
varied forms and features. Our crooked appearance, as we 
crouched over the fire, was a fine foil to the graceful picture 
presented by the Turk, who, smoking his long tchibouque, 
and wrapped in his elegant mantle, seemed the very image 
of repose. And then the sailors, who had all come to anchor 
under the lee of the charcoal stove, in the best berths they 
could find, were quite as strong a contrast to the pale effemi- 
nate Boumelian guards. Nicephorus was the Nestor of the 
party ; the faint rays of our cruse, falling on his weathered 
face and silvery beard, made him look truly venerable. After 
an hour's conference, the governor took his leave, promising to 
see us in the morning. 

Not forgetful of our object, we asked Nicephorus (the old 
Greek already mentioned) what was the ancient name of Lutro? 
He replied, without hesitation, '^ Phosniki," but that the old 
city exists no longer. This, of course, proved at once the 
correctness of Mr. Smith's conclusion. We were told further 
that the anchorage is excellent, and that our schooner could 
enter the harbour without difficulty. We next inquired the 
ancient name of the island of Grozzo, and he said at once, 
Chlavda, or Chlavda nesa (XXav^a or KXav^a Niyeroc) a reply 
equally satisfactory. He told us also that there was a tradition 
in these parts that 'Ari02 HAYAOS AHOSTOAOS, had 
visited Calolimounias (the Fair Havens), and had baptized 
many people there. 

Instead of beds, we had the fioor strewn with withered bushes 
of thyme, for neither straw nor hay was to be had. Before 
retiring to rest, we cleared the room once more of the Turks 
and Greeks who had dropped in, by telling them we were going 
to worship. Nicephorus and one other man remained, and 
seemed pleased at our proceeding. We sung the twenty-third 
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Psalm, which sounded very sweet in my ears ; and then, thank- 
ing our Father in Heaven for our protection from the storm, 
we committed ourselves, and our friends a\)oard the vesse!, to 
his gracious care. I had a parcel of modem Greek tracts^ 
which Mrs. Paul had given me ; and as I sat spelling out one of 
them by the fire, an intelligent young Greek begged it from 
me, saying he could read. I gave him the packet ; he hid it in 
his bosom, thanked me, and disappeared with his treasure. 

The Euroclydon blew a gale all night, which made the sailors 
observe, that no wonder St. Paul was blown off the coast in such 
weather. Towards daylight it moderated, and at six we saw 
the yacht's white sails appearing on the south-western horizon. 
She was evidently making for Sphakia, where they had con- 
cluded we had passed the night. The shopkeeper, who had 
served us the evening before, brought up some coffee and fresh 
bread for our breakfast ; and we were setting the table, when 
a new misfortune took place. One of the men put two or three 
bunches of dried th3rme on the fire at once, as our wood was 
exhausted. It blazed up the chimney and set fire to the roof. 
When I saw the flames glowing in the ceiling, I thought the 
whole would fall a prey to them in a few minutes, for just 
above the rafters there was a wattling of sticks. The roof, 
however, was flat, and covered with lime, which prevented a 
draught. One of our men soon climbed to the top of the 
house, and let down a sash, to which we fixed our solitary 
pitcher of water. By pouring it down and around the chimney, 
the fire in the rafters was extinguished, though the wattling 
still spread the flames. The Greeks assembled at some distance, 
but would not bring us any more pitchers, and indeed seemed 
rather entertained at the misfortune ; I suppose, because the 
house belonged to the governor, who was a Turk ; or at least 
to the government. Our pitcher, however, was often replenished 
from the sea; and Tom, filling a bason repeatedly, dashed 
buckets-full of water upon the ceiling from below. This he 
did with such skiU^ that in half an hour the fire was quite put 
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out. The governor, with true Turkish indifference, came 
sailing round the corner at his usual pace, and stood calmly 
smoking his long pipe, without saying a word. 

After breakfast and prayers, we saw the St. Ursula off Lutro, 
three miles to the westward. She had been boarded by the 
health officer there, in his caique, who had received a message 
from our friend the Bey, ordering him to let them know that 
we were well The captain did not rightly understand him, 
but stood on for Sphakia. The governor, when we proposed to 
go on board, seemed uneasy, but at length allowed us, on our 
promising to send him a certificate that we had been sheltered 
and protected. He said he was responsible for our treatment 
to Yely Pacha, the chief man of the island. When the vessel 
came near, we pulled off, and found all well ; though the men, 
of course, were fatigued with their labours. They said no boat 
could have boarded them in such a sea as they had the previous 
day : so had we gone off, our only chance would have been to 
run for Gozzo (Clauda), fully fifteen miles to leeward. 

Soon after we reached the vessel, it fell calm ; and we were all 
day trying to work up to Lutro. At last, about 2 o'clock, we 
took the boat once more (Mr. Tennent not being disposed to 
give up his point), and row to the harbour. The captain's in- 
structions were to follow us with the vesseL After an hour's pull 
along the shore, we reached the port, and took the soundings ; 
we found the shores steep, and perfectly clean. There are 
fifteen fathoms in the middle of the harbour, diminishing gradu- 
ally to two, close to the village. The lead brought up stiff 
white clay. As the beach is extremely narrow, and the hills 
immediately behind steep and rocky, the harbour cannot have 
altered its form materially since the days of the Apostle. Mr. 
Smith, following an old French chart, supposes that the island 
lies opposite the harbour mouth, affording two entrances, one 
to the N. E. (BXiiroKra icara Ai€a\ the other to the S.W. 
(BXerovTa Kara x'*^po^)' We found, however, that the island 
is merely a continuation of the rocky point which defends the 
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harbour on the south, and that there is only 3 to 6 feet of 
water between it and the land. Again, the land cannot have 

risen materially since the 
. Christian era, for we found 
an ancient tomb or Columba- 
rium, with its entrance close 
to the water's edge (not 8 
feet above it), in the inside 
of the point ; and if the land 
has sunk since ancient times, 
then the island and point 
must have formed one. The health officer told me, that 
though the harbour is open to the east, yet the easterly 
gales never blow home, being lifted by the high land behind, 
and that even in storms the sea rolls in gently (" piano, piano"). 
He says it is the only secure harbour^ in all vnnds^ on the south 
coast of Crete ; and that during the wars between the Vene- 
tians and the Turks (the latter took the island in 1688, 1 
think) as many as twenty or twenty-five war galleys had found 
shelter in its waters. He further showed us an inscription on 
a large slab which he says was found among some ruins on 
the point, and took us up the hill to see the traces of the site 
of the ancient Phceniki. The outline of its ramparts is clearly 
discernible, and some cisterns hollowed in the rock ; but the 
ploughshare has been driven over its site, and it displays ^' the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness." I hastened 
back to decipher the inscription ; but it was growing dark ; 
and before our boat left the shore, all I had made out was the 
following : — 

JOYI O. M. OPTIMO MAXIMO 

IMPEBATOBE CJESARE NERVA 

ALEXANDKLS GUBRRNATOB 

HOC MAGNUM OPUS DIC. 

(Nerva, who succeeded Domitian about the end of the first 
century, was of Cretan extraction). Looking east from the 
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harbour of Lutro, the grand pyramid Mount Ida is in full 
view 40 miles off. We then got on board, the vessel being 
now at hand, and set sail for the Fair Havens. They lie 40 
miles to the eastward, just beyond Cape Matala. The wind 
blowing pretty fresh, we were opposite to them at day-break, 
and easily recognised the spot from the drawing in Mr. Smith's 
work. 

Wednesday, 16th January. No soundings being given in 
any of our charts, Mr. Tennent, the captain, and myself, with 
two men, pulled in among the islands, in the boat, to survey 
the harbour. We found good anchorage inside with 8 or 
10 fathoms. The charts are very incorrect. An island 
marked ** Anchorage Island," and lying to the eastward, has a 
bad reef of rocks behind and around it, and is called by the 
natives Trapho; while the true anchorage island lies due 
south of the bay. We brought in the vessel, and came to at 
the spot indicated by an anchor in the chart. The captain 
subsequently made a survey of the place with the bearings, 
which we shall preserve. 

Early in the afternoon some natives appeared on the beach, 
and hailed us. We landed, but found that they were Greeks, 
and could speak only their native tongue. One said he was 
Guardiano of the place, and pointed out to us his house two 
miles off. The country round the harbour is a sad wilderness, 
the land high and rocky, with here and there stunted trees and 
thorny shrubs. The Guardiano took us to see the ruins of a 
monastery (marked M.), which he called 'AriOS IIAYAOS, and 
which, he said with great indignation, had been destroyed by 
the Turks. Two or three broken columns of white marble lie 
among the rubbish, and on one of them are the remains of an 
inscription, but all that is legible is a K, two Omicrons, and a 
n which has lost a leg. Fit puzzle for an antiquary ! 

The Greek spoke much of a monastery in the mountains, 
MONA2THPI0S AHESANES 'AriOS ANTONIOS, which 
he said was great and beautiful ; had twenty fathers, and many 

s 
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METOIKOI, or dependencies; and that it was only three 
hours distant. Now it occurred to me that surely there 
somebody could speak Italian or French, and that we might get 
interesting information about that part of Crete from the Fathers, 
and perhaps procure some old manuscripts or records. Mr. 
Tennent felt quite inclined to go. The Guardiano, whose name 
is Joannes, promised to bring his mule the next day, and to be 
Our guide ; and, in short, the expedition was agreed upon. I 
suspect we were " out of order " in going up the country, as our 
bill of health had not been vise d or approved. The health 
officer at Lutro would not examine it, as we did not come to 
anchor ; and besides, he kept us at arms' length, and said some- 
thing about performing quarantine. But then, on the other 
hand, the Guardiano asked no questions, and the nearest Bey 
lived three hours off, quite in another direction from the mo- 
nastery : so the Campbells' proverb, " It's a far cry to Loch 
Awe," was our comfort. 

On Thursday morning Mr. Tennent and I left the vessel at 
ten o'clock, and landed opposite Trapho, taking two men with 
us in their white blowses and blue collars, the club uniform. 
The men had each a musket, and we had six-barrel'd revolvers ; 
so we looked very respectable indeed. I believe that in Candia 
the Greeks have been kept quite down by the Turks since 1830; 
but we hear that in these countries it is always the custom for 
travellers to carry arms. There was something peculiarly in- 
teresting in exploring this part of Candia. It is not described 
in Murray^ and it has seldom been visited by our countrymen : 
the monastery perhaps never. A range of mountains, called 
the Mountains of Messara, runs parallel with the coast They 
are from two to three thousand feet high, except one of them. 
Mount Kophinos, which lies to the east, and must be five thou- 
eand. Beyond this chain, on the north, lies the great plain of 
Messara, and from its northern side again, springs the magni- 
ficent Mount Ida (Psilority), Psiloriti. Well, under the guidance 
of Joannes, we walked along near the coast for two miles, by a 
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flteep and difficult path, among ravines, till we reached the 
Plats P7r3,mata, a valley with a dry river course, and high, 
steep hills on either side. The loneliness of the country struck 
me exceedingly. Nobody was to be seen in the three miles we 
travelled up the vale ; and yet its level bed, level like the vale 
of Lucema*, might bear good crops ; and its sides, if cultivated 
with care, might overflow with wine and oil. An olive tree 
here and there showed us what might be produced. It was the 
first time I had seen the blighting effects of the Turkish yoke } 
and as I wandered on, I fell into a long train of musings on the 
subject. ** Lord, what shall the end of these things be ? " 
Why should the countries where the gospel was first preached 
be a prey to the spoiler ? Here is Crete, where Titus was busy 
in 62 or 64, ordaining elders in all its hundred cities ; and now 
a wilderness ! 

After walking to the end of the level part (northwards), we 
came upon two peasants ; and soon after, turning to the right, 
saw, high above us, the little village of Adheschari. The day 
was hot ; and we sat down to rest and bait, in sight, at least, of 
human habitations. After much climbing, we approached the 
pass that leads to the plains on the north ; and on gaining it, 
found a plateau to the right, on which the monastery was situ- 
ated. It is like a great farm-yard, with low buildings round it, 
flat-roofed. The church stands attached to one side. As we 
approached, I could have fancied it was the times of the 
Crusades; so quaint and old-fashioned did everything seem. 
Stiff pre-Raphaelite-like trees stood waiting patiently here and 
there ; it did not clearly appear for what purpose. The houses 
positively had the uneasy look of a drawing that is all out of 
perspective ; and the whole scene would have made a copy to 
illuminate a manuscript. We entered the outer gate, and found 
three aged irariypcc, sitting with long staves in their hands on a 
stone settle, stroking their beards and looking before them. 

• In Piedmont. 
8 2 
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They slowly rose and did obeisance to us, and we took off our 
hats to them. Then they led us into the court, which might 
be 160 feet square, and knocked at the door of the ffyovfieyoQ 
or abbot, whose name was Julius. He came out, and led us 
into his apartment ; but we found, to our great disappointment, 
that no one in the place could speak anything but Romaic 
Greek. It was but a few words that I could understand or 
speak^ and of course anything like conversation was impos- 
sible. The iiyovfievoc was a most pleasing person : middle-aged, 
with a mild and intellectual, or at least thoughtful face. I 
requested a sight of the library ; but he said, with a sigh, that 
all the books and manuscripts had been burnt by the Turks. 
However, a Father brought me an old Lucretius (1640), and 
made one of the boys read a passage, which he did with a Greek 
accent, disregarding all the quantities of the syllables. They 
showed us a Gospel of John, printed at Venice in 181 1, and 
richly bound. It was in the ancient Greek ; but when I read a 
verse or two aloud, they smiled at my disregard of accents, &c. 
All their books seem to come from Venice ; which is natural, as 
the island of Candia belonged to Venice down to the end of the 
17th century. There are ten AiBdo-icaXoi, or youths under 
training, in the monastery. The Fathers teach them, — cultivate 
the land, look after the flocks and herds, perform the daily 
services in the church, and occasional services in the METOI- 
KOI, or out-stations. The boys were playful and healthy ; and 
the Fathers had not the sinister or dronish look with which 
one is disgusted in the monks of Italy. The abbot wore a 
Greek dress and turban, but had a monastic habit to put on 
over it. We had been four hours and a half on our journey, 
owing to the badness of the track, and the heat ; and it was 
now three o'clock. As they pressed us to stay all night, we 
agreed to do so rather than be obliged to go over the difficult 
ground by moonlight. The tablecloth was then spread; and 
bread, cheese, wine, honey, and coffee were set before us. Our 
men looked very blate when bidden take their dinner with an 
abbot. 
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After dinner we climbed a hill in the neighbourhood, a few. 
hundred feet above the pass ; it commanded a grand and ex- 
tensive view of the interior of the island. The plains of 
Messara lay at our feet to the north; and Mount Ida, the 
birthplace of Jupiter, rose bejond the plain, towering to a 
great height. K&i^ivoc, a very remarkable hill, like an exag- 
gerated Scuir of Eigg, was the prominent feature to the east. 
We must have been 2000 feet, at least, above the sea. In the 
southern and western horizons, the sea was the boundary, and 
Clauda (Gozzo) and its Chicken were distinctly visible. This 
view well repaid our toil/ 

Two coarse swaggering Turkish soldiers, and a subaltern 
officer, had arrived at the monastery, and, though evidently 
unwelcome guests, were taking up their quarters for the night 
with the air of lords of the soil. I read them our passport 
(not a word of which they understood), and their commander 
bowed most graciously. The Hegoumenos seemed to dislike 
their company extremely, and came and sat beside Mr. 
Tennent and me at the kitchen fire. Supper, however, was 
set for the Turks and our party in his own apartment, though 
he did not appear. Halil Aga, the officer, sat next Tennente 
Efiendi (for so they called him), on the sofa ; only the Aga 
sat cross-legged, and Mr. Tennent as a European. After supper 
we went to the kitchen ; and one or two of the Fathers, and 
several of their pupils, gathered around us. The boys seemed 
to be on excellent terms with their teacher. One of them made 
me understand that the latter was the iroifitlv (shepherd), and 
that they were ra vpotara (the sheep). Finer boys I never 
saw : we were both delighted with their intelligence and good 
manners. I drew out a packet of Greek tracts (not of a con- 
troversial nature) from my pocket, and they read one aloud, 
in turn, with great spirit and animation. I then divided the 
packet among them and the Fathers, who all seemed pleased 
with the little gift. A little fresh literature in those parts 
must be a great acquisition ; but who knows whether true love 

8 3 
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to Christ may not burn in sach a retreat ? Perhaps some- 
thing our tracts contained may have refreshed some thirsty 
soul. 

We slept, with our men, in an upper chamber. At evening 
worship, we prayed that peace might rest on the house. At 
daybreak we rose, and found many peasants, men and women, 
assembling in the church for morning prayers. The service, 
alas ! was unmeaning enough. They wanted us to wait and 
breakfast ; but being anxious to enjoy the cool of the morning, 
we started at 6.30 ; and had a charming walk down the glen. 
Between eight and nine o'clock, we took some biscuit and beer, 
sitting under the shadow of a great rock, and after a hot march 
from our resting-place, reached the vessel at half past ten. 

Friday, 18 th. Nothing now remained to be done but to 
ascertain the exact position of Lasea, a city which Luke says 
was nigh to the Fair Havens. Mr. Smith notes that it is 
mentioned by no other writer, and that its ruins have not 
been observed. I asked our friend the Guardiano, vov etrri 
Aaarea {Aatraia) ? He said at once, that it was two hours' walk 
to the eastward^ close to Cape Leonda ; but that it is now 
a desert place {tottw zprinta), Mr. Tennent was eager to 
examine it ; so getting under weigh, we ran along the coast 
before a S. W. wind. Cape Leonda is called by the Greeks 
Aeofva, evidently from its resemblance to a lion couchant, 
which nobody could fail to observe either from the west or the 
east. Its face is to the sea, forming a promontory 350 or 400 
feet high. Just after we passed it, Miss Tennent's quick eye 
discovered two white pillars standing on an eminence near 
the shore. Down went the helm ; and putting the vessel round, 
we stood in close, wore, and hove to. Mr. H. Tennent and I 
landed immediately, just inside the Cape, to the eastward, and 
found the beach lined with masses of masonry. These were 
formed of small stones, cemented together with mortar so firmly 
that even where the sea had undermined them, huge fragments 
lay on the sand. This sea wall extended a quarter of a mile 
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along the beach, from one rocky face to another, and was 
evidently intended for the defence of the city. Above we 
found the ruins of two temples. The steps which led up to 
the one remain, though in a shattered state ; and the two 
white marble columns noticed by Miss Tennent belonged to 
the other. Many shafts, and a few capitals of Grecian pillars^ 
all of marble, lie scattered about, and a gully worn by a torrent 
lays bare the substructions down to the rock. To the east a co- 
nical rocky hill is girdled by the foundations of a wall ; and on a 
platform between this hill and the sea, the pillars of another 
edifice lie level with the ground. Some peasants came down to 
see us from the hills above, and I asked them the name of the 
place. They said at once, ^^Lasea;" so there could be no 
doubt. Cape Leonda lies five miles east of the Fair Havens ; 
but there are no roads whatever in that part of Candia. We 
took away some specimens of marble, and boarded our vessel ; 
at 4 P.M. sailed for Alexandria. 

Alexandria, 22nd January. We have plans of Lutro and Fair 
Havens in retentisy which I dare say will interest Mr. Smith. 
The gale we had at Candia hai^ been severely felt here, three 
vessels having been wrecked. 



No. IV. 



ON EUBO-AQUILO. 



(From Dr. Bentley's '* Remarks on a late Discourse on Free* 
thinking,'' p. 97.) 

" Stephens followed what he found in the King of France's 
copies, Acts xxvii. 14., avBfwc rvt^taviKoc o KoKovfieyoQ 
EvpoicXv^wv, and he is followed by your translators, * There 
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arose against it a tempestuous wind called Euroelydon; 
... if the printer had the use of your Alexandrian 
MS., which exhibits here Evpan/Xtifv, it's very likely he i 
would have given it the preference in his text; and then 
the Doctor, upon his own principles, must have stickled for 
this. 

"The wind Euroelydon was never heard of but here; 
it's compounded of Evpoc and KKvluiVy the wind and the 
waves, and it seems plain, a priori, from the disparity of 
these two ideas, that they could not be joined in one com- 
pound ; nor is there any other example of the like compo- 
sition. 

"But Eurakulon, or, as the Vulgate LaHn here has it, 
Euro-aquiloy approved by Grotius and others, is so ap- 
posite to the context, and to all the circumstances of the 
place, that it may fairly challenge admittance as the word of 
St, Luke, 

" 'Tis true, according to Vitruvius^ Seneca, and Pliny, who 
make Euros to blow from the winter solstice, and Aquilo 
between the summer solstice and the north point, there 
can be no such wind or word as Euro-aquHo, because the 
Solanus, or Apeliotes from the cardinal point of east comes 
between them. But Eurus is here taken^ as Gellius, ii. 22., 
and the Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial east, 
the same as Solanus ; and then in the table of the XLL 
winds, according to the ancients, between the two cardinal 
winds, Septentrio and Eurus, there are two at stated dis- 
tances, Aquilo and Kaiiciac. The Latins had no name for 
KaiKiag, < Quem ab oriente solstitiali excitatum Grseci 
KaiKiav vocant, apud nos sine nomine est,' says Seneca, 
Nat. Quast v. 16. 

" KaiKiac, therefore, blowing between Aquilo and Eurus, 
the Boman seamen (for want of a specific word) might 
express the same wind by the compound Euro^aquUo, in 
the same analogy as the Greeks call Evpovoroc the middle 
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wind between Eurus and NotuSy and as you say now 
North-ectst and Southeast Since, therefore, we have now 
found that Euro-aquilo was the Roman mariner's word for 
the Greek Kaiiriac, there will soon appear a just reason why 
St Luke calls it avefioc rvifxttyiKog, a tempestuous wind, 
Vorticosusy a whirling wind, for that is the peculiar character 
of KaiKiac in those climates, as appears from several authors, 
and from that known proverbial verse — 

So, with submission, I think our Luther s and the Danish 
version have done more right than the English to your 
sacred text, by translating it Nord-est, North-east ; though 
according to the present compass, divided into xxxii, 
Euro-aguilo answers nearest to East- north- east, which is 
the very wind which would directly drive the ship from Crete 
to the African Syrtis, according to the pilot's fears in the 
17th verse.*' 



No. V. 

KOTE ON THE BEADING " EURO-AQUILO." 

{Fr(m Granville Penn's translation of the ''New Covenant "" 
{Testament).) 

" Op the two readings, Eu/>aicvXwi' and Evpok'XvSwv, the 
former has the testimony of the highest antiquity. Bishop 
Marsh, with Shaw, and all his other learned predecessors, 
thought it peculiar to the Alex. MS. (Michaelis, Introd. 
vol. ii. p. 110. 620.), but it is the reading also of the far more 
ancient Vatican MS., and is witnessed also by Jerome^ and the 
first or Latin translation. The difficulties experienced by 
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commentators in endeavouring to settle the reading of this 
word have been owing to a pre-assumption that it is to be 
interpreted from the Greek ; and if any one should attempt 
to explain tncBKovKariapy ^paycXXow, or kv/iooq^ bj the Greek, 
he would find himself in a similar dilemma. Dr. Shaw, ob- 
jecting to the reading Euraquila in his TraveUy &c. (p. 360. 
foL), observes: 'As the ship was of Alexandria, sailing to 
Italy, we may suppose the mariners to have been Grecian^ 
and too well acquainted with the received and vernacular 
terms of their occupation to admit of this Graco-Latin or 
barbarous appellation, as they may think it ; * but it would be 
full as reasonable to suppose that the mariners might have 
been Egyptian, or even Italian, as the ship was freighted 
for Italy, to supply that country with corn. Dr. Bloom- 
field enforces Shaw's objection, by observing that Euro-aquih 
would be heterogeneously compounded of Greek and Ijatin. 
Now this objection w ould extend equally to prove that no 
wind was denominated by the Latins ' Euro^auster/ for Aulus 
Gellius (lib. ii. c. 22.) expressly declares Auster to be a iMtin 
term ; and yet we know that the S. E. wind was actually so 
denominated by the Latins. Besides, every reader of Virgil 
and Horace knows that the name Eurus had become so 
thoroughly naturalised in Rome, as no longer to be regarded 
as a foreign name. The latter of those learned writers ob- 
serves, ' An/Xbiv could not represent Aquilo ; ' yet, if he had 
referred to the relative orthographies Aquila and Am/Xac, in 
Acts xviii. 2., Bom. xvi. 3., &c., and had recollected the re- 
lative dialectic terminations o and wv of the two languages 
(Plato, nX«rcav), he would have perceived that Aquilo must 
have been represented in Greek orthography by AjcvXwi'. We 
cannot reason positively and accurately of winds from the 
employment of their names by the poets^ because they used 
them with licence, according to the demands of their metre. 
In Aulus Gellius we have a minute enumeration of them, with 
their names and quarters, as follows : 
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Favonias, Zc^vpas. 




<^ Pliny places Aquilo < inter septentrionem et exortum 
solstitialem ' (N. ff, ii. 47.)^ Euro-aquUo will be still more 
eastward, or EasUnorth-east The Eth. version paraphrases 
ventus AquUonaritis, a N. E. wind. £vpoicXv^«i»v of the jun, 
Greek texts^ as also £vf>vicXvdftfv> ^vrpaxtiKt^i^ Copt, ^vpaKKvZiav 
Syra post, ^vpaKvKXuty Arm., EvpaKrjXuty Sahid.y will all^ 
therefore, have been transcriptural errata. Dr. Bloomfield 
thinks it clear, that both external and internal evidence unite 
in requiring the common reading, EvpoicXv^itfv, to be retained, 
and that it was sometimes used as an adjective, as appears 
from the adjective epucXv^biv, which is used bj a later Greek 
writer ap, Steph, Thes, We are much obliged to the learned 
annotator for drawing our attention to this solitary word, 
which might otherwise have remained for ever unnoticed. 
This word is employed in a metrical chronicle of one of the 
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Byzantine historians^ Constantino Manasses, who lived in the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

'O Kuffap yap e^wnifrc, fiof^as &s fiapv€oas, 

&s €pue\v9uy aypios, &$ Hvtnrvovs awapKTias. — p. 104. 

Which lines are thus interpreted by Leunclavius: — Casar 
autem adflahat, tanquam graviter spirans Aquilo^ velstBvus tile 
tempestatesque ciens Subsolanus, 

** Leunclavius has certainly assumed epiKXv^ufv here to be an 
adjective^ but a little closer inspection will reveal to us that the 
poet used it, not as an adjective, but as a substantive, as the 
proper name of one of three north and east winds, which 
he specifies, and, in fact, the very wind mentioned by St. 
Luke : which, in the junior or Constantinopolitan copies 
of the Scriptures best known to the poet, had been changed 
to evpoKku^uty, and in the printed copy of this poem to epi- 

* For Caesar raged like the deep-roaring Boreas; 

< Like the fierce Ericlydon ; and like the hard-blowing Aparctias.' 

" But we have specially to consider that St. Luke heard the 
name of the wind on board an Alexandrian ship, that the two 
oldest documents which record the name are Alexandrian, and 
that both record the name Eu/>a*:vXiiii', Euraquilo ; and farther, 
that the technical language of the conquering nation was exten- 
sively adopted in the countries enclosing the Mediterranean, 
particularly in those maritime cities that were in most frequent 
and active intercourse with Bome, as was eminently Alexandria, 
The whole context is wanting in the Cod, Ephr, from c xxvi. 
20. to xxvii. 16., and in the Cod. Bez<e from c. xxii. to the end 
of the book." 
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No. VI. 

REMARKS ON THE MELITA OP ACTS, XXVni. 

{From Bochart's " Chanaan^ lib. i. cap. xxvi.) 

'' Sed altera hie sese offert majoris momenti qusestio ad utram 
appulerat Faulus. Sunt enim quibus videtur de lUjrica egisse 
Lucas. In his Constantinus Porphyrogenneta, a quo ponitur 
in censu insularum lUyrici littoris : Niyo-oc trt^a /icyaXiy ra Mc- 
Xcra, ijroi ro MaXofearat, ^v tv rate Ilpajco'i rwv AttootoXwv 6 
dytoc Aovfcac jiefivrfTaif MeXirriv ravrrjv irpoffayopevtav . Alia 
magna insula qtice Meleta ceu Malozeatce vocatur^ cujus in 
Actis Apostohrum meminit Sancttis Lucas, Melitam earn nomi-* 
nans. 

"Cui sententise favere volunt: — 1. Quod in Adria jactatur 
Paulus antequam in Meliten appellat (Actor. 27. 27.), unde 
colligunt agi de insula sinus Adriatici. 2. Quod barbaros 
habuit incoks (Actor. 28. 2. 4.), cum Africanam Meliten Grseci 
pridem incoluerant. 3. Quod in insula Melite nullius oppidi 
meminit. Lucas, cum Africana urbem habuerit insulas cogno** 
minem quas superstes hodieque est. 

*^ Sed hsd objectiunculs9 tanti non sunt, ut quemquam dimo- 
vere debeant a vulgari sententia quam firmissimse rationes ad^ 
struunt. Primo, enim (Actor. 27. 13. 14.), circa Cretam quum 
navigaret Paulus, excitatur avefioc tv<I>u)vikoq 6 KaXovfievoQ 
EvpoxXv^iaVf — ventus turbulentus quae vocatur JBluroclydon, vel^ 
ut legit Yulgatus Literpres, Evpo-aicvXbiv, JSuro-aquilo, quern 
lectionem si sequaris, res est confecta ; neque enim Euro-aguilo, 
potuit navem in Illyricam impellere. Praestitisset id Euronotus, 
non subcontrarius Euro-aquiloj ut docet situs locorum. Sed 
quocunque modo legas, ventum ilium Euroclydonem in Austrum 
inclinasse potius quam in Septentrionem inde palam est, quod 
illo flante nautee metuunt ne in Africae Syrtim incidant. (Actor. 
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27. 17.) Nihil tale formidaturi si ventus navem IHyricam 
impulisset, quse ora est S3rrti et Africse obversa. 

"2. Actor. 27. 41. : HpivtorovTeg eig totcov hdaXacrtrov cttw- 
KEiXay Trjv vavv, cum incidissent in locum bimarem illceserunt 
navem. In locum bimarem, id est in isthmum. Horat. Od. 7. 

lib. i. : 

' Atit Ephesmn bimarisve Corinthi 
Moenia.' 

Ovid. eleg. 12. lib. i. Trist. : 

' Ant postquam bimarem corsa stiperayimos Isthmnm.* 

Hie Isthmus ad insulse ortum sestivum hodieque ostenditur, et 
vocatur ab incolis, La Cala di S> Paoloy S. Fauli adpulsus. 

" 3. Actor. 28. 7. : Circa locum ilium erant x^P«^ ^^ irpwr^ 
rov vrjffav ovofiari IXottXi^, prcedia primo insula nomine Public, 
Eum intelligo quem insulse Bomani praefecerant. Nam hujus 
insulse prssfectos ita nominari solitos et ex hoc loco colligere est, 
et ex veteri epitaphio quod in marmore Grsecis Uteris se Melitse 
vidisse refert Quintinus : A. KA . YIOS . KYP . innEYS . 
POMAIQN . nPOTOS . MEAITAIQN. L. Ca.Jiliu8 Cyr. eques 
Bomanorum, primus MelUensium. Nempe idem antea nominis 
fuerat praefectis Carthaginiensibus, qui Punica phrasi dicebantur 
D^JItTKin, pfimi. Sic Dan. 10. 13. : Michael est unus prin- 
cipum, D^JIK'inn, jpn'morttm. Proinde K^K*!, caputy dux, prin- 
eeps, et pt^l, primus, sunt conjugata. Atque hoc ipso loco pro 
primo Syrus habet B^l et Arabs Q^n, caput Eodem fecit 
quod Arabioe, ut SiM primus, ita 7KK est prasficere, sed etpro- 
vinciam regere, quasi Trpwrtveiy dicas. 

'^ 4. Tres menses continues in ilia insula haesit Paulus cum 
centurione et aliis (Act. 28. 11.)^ qui numerus hominum fuit 
cclxxvi (Act. 27. 37.). Quod vix quisquam crediderit de 
nijrica Melite; quia cum nonnisi quatuor passuum.miUibus a 
continenti distet, et Epidaurum in conspectu habeat, portum 
celeberrimum et hospitibus commodissimum, centurio Romanus 
maluisset eo trajicere, quam totam hjemem in misera insula 
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degere, in qua tarn multas advenas sine gravibus incommodis 
diversari fuisset nefas. 

'* 5, Jam quod iidem dicuntur Pateolos vecti fuisse in Alex- 
andrina nave quae in eadem insula hjemaverat (Act. 28. 11.), 
quis de Illyrica Melita intellexerit ? Cum ab ^gypto Futeolos 
contendentibus, Africana Melite pene invitis sese ofiferat. At 
quisquia Alexandria Puteolos iturus Illjricam Melitem petit 
merito dici queat, sin minus toto coelo, saltern toto salo, aber- 
rasse. 

*' 6. Hoc potissimum quod Lucas e Melite profectos addit 
primo Sjracusas deinde Bhegium appulisse (Act. 28. 12, 13.) ; 
quse via, quam est recta si profectio fuit ex Africana Melita, 
tarn flexuosa fuerit et praepostera, si ex Illjrica discesserunt, e 
qua potius per Bhegium, quia Bhegium est vicinius. 

*' 7. Jam si authoritate certatur Constantino Forphjrogen- 
neta, longe antiquior est Arator Sub-Diaconus, qui sic habet, 
lib. ii. HistoricB ApostoliccB : — 

' Sicanio later! remis vicina Melite.* 

'^ Nee difficile est solvere quicquid contra objiciunt. Nam in 
Adria quidem jactari dicitur navis appulsura Melitem (Act. 27. 
27.) ; non tamen in Adriatico sinu, quo multo latius patet 
Adria, seu quod Idem est Adriaticum Mare. Sinus enim 
Adriaticus cum Hljrico desinit. At Mare Adriaticum idem 
est cum lonio: Hesychius — loviov ircXayoc 6 wv ASpiac, 
Ionium Mare quod nunc Adria. Juvenalis, vetus scholiastes — 
Diu navigaturus de Tyrrheno mari ad Adriacum; Adriacum 
pro lonio dixit. Ita cum Juvenalis : — 

' TTirhenos igitnr fluctns, lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium.* 

" Hinc PtolomaBus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et Achaiam a 
meridie, et Peloponnesum adeoque Cretam ab occasu definit 
Adriatico pelago. Et in Ovidio non semel Adriam ab ^gaso 
dividit Isthmus Corinthiacus. Sic lib. iv. Fastorum: — 
* Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthnm.* 
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et in lib. i. Trist eleg. 12. : — 

* Ant hsec me gelido tremerem cnm mense Decembri 

Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis, 
Ant postquam bimarem corsu superavimns Isthmum, 
Alteraque est nostras snmpta carina fugs.' 

" Proinde Philostratus, lib. ii. Imaginum, in PalaBmone, eum 
isthmum scribit, Aiyaiov kui A^piov fieffov Keiadai, medium esse 
inter mare ^gceum et Adriaticum. Et in Apollonio suo, lib. 
iv. cap. 8., Neronem idem tradit de hoc isthmo scindendo co- 
gitasse ut Adriaticum JEgxo mari misceret. Eodem fecit quod 
Alpheus apud Suidam in AX^ctoc et rursus in Apedovfra, e Pe- 
loponneso in SiciliaB Arethusam influere legitur dvofievoQ ha 
TTjg Adpia^og ^aXaorenyc, pelagus subiens per mare Adriaticum. 
Ilinc de Alpheo Pausanias in Arcadicis EfieXAe It apa fjtrjde 
AdpiaQ evKr-^^Tjfreiv atrroy rov irpotm, fieque illius cursum Adria 
cohibitvra erat Caetera ibi vide. 

*'Quid quod Adriaticum mare ad Africam usque exten- 
8um est, si Ethicum sequimur et Orosium, apud quos Tri- 
poli tana provincia, ubi Arzuges et Leptis Magno, habet a sep- 
tentrione mare Adriaticum, et a meridie Greta finitur mari 
LybicOj quod et Adriaticum vacant. 

**Nec aliter sensit Hieronymus in Vita Hilarionis, ubi 
medium Adrium pertranseunt ab ^crypti Paraetonio ad Sicilise 
Pachynum appulsuri. Sed ad rem id maxime est quod in Pro- 
copii VandaliciSj lib. i., insulse Gaulus et Melita ABpiariKov icai 
TvpfrrjviKov veXayoQ liopiJ^ovaiv^ Adriaticum et Tuscum pelagus 
disterminant. Scite, igitur, sacer scriptor et ex geographicorum 
usu e Greta Melitam delates, vi ventorum ingruentium jactari 
dicit in Adria. Porro in eadem insula barbarorum nomine 
Poenos ab illo designari docuimus quorum reliquiae in agros 
hasserant. Oppidi denique non meminit, quia nihil erat ne- 
cesse. Ita, Actor. 21. 1., Paulus appulisse narratur in insulas 
Goum et Rhodum, absque mentione urbium quas tamen utra- 
que habuit insulae cognomines." 
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No. VIL 

ON THE AG0OI7NT OF THE NIGHT MARCH OF THE 
PELOPONNESIANS. 

{ThucydUtea, lib. ii. cap. 98.) 

The discovery of the inventories of the Attic navy clears 
up in a great measure the difficulties in the account given 
by Thucydides of the night march of the Peloponnesians 
across the isthmus of Corinth. They show, in the first place 
that it was necessary that they should carry their oars, with 
all their appurtenances, along with them ; because those be- 
longing to the galleys were always taken out of them, and kept 
in separate storehouses when the ships were laid up ; and, as 
the space between Megara and the port at Minoa was walled 
in, the storehouses in this case were probably inaccessible. 

The tables show, in the next place, that the oars of a trireme 
were of such dimensions as not to be too heavy to be carried by 
one man each. 

Dr. Bishop, in a note on the oars of ancient triremes, ap- 
pended to Arnold's edition of Thucydides, offers some ex- 
planatory conjectures which require to be noticed, because 
they have been to a certain degree admitted by subsequent 
writers. {ThirlwalFs Greece, iii. 125.) He supposes that the 
tropoter (xpoiron-iyp), instead of being a thong of hide to keep 
the oar to the peg or thole, was a coil of rope which '^ was 
used, cert&inly not as a fulcrum, but probably for the triple 
purpose of a counterpoise, a nut, and a loop ; " and has given 
a figure of an oar of the same thickness throughout, with the 
rope coiled round it sit the upper end, to act as a counterpoise 
to the extra weight of the oar outside of the ship. He assigns 
the following reasons for concluding with certainty that the 
tropoter could not be used as a fulcrum : — *< The use of pegs 

T 
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at all is only a consequence of the rowlocks being constmcted 
on the upper edge or gunwale." This is by no means so clear : 
unless the oar-ports were very small, a peg, and consequently 
a thong, would be as necessary in the under tiers as in the 
upper one. But even if the thongs were not required as ful- 
crums^ they might be required to prevent the oar from being 
pulled away by the enemy ; and, at all events, we cannot sup- 
pose that the upper tier oars were left behind ; but, if they 
were not, the thongs or grummets must have been taken also. 
Thucydides, in his enumeration, evidently meant no more than 
that everything was taken which was necessary to enable them 
to pull the galleys from Minoa to the Piraeus. Without oars and 
thongs they could not have done so : and the thong could make 
no sensible addition to the weight. It is not quite so clear 
why they took the hyperesia, or seat-covers. I agree with 
Dr. Bishop and Mitford, that it could not be that they might 
sit softer ; but I cannot agree with the former, that it was to 
prevent their sliding upon their seats : their object was not to 
run a race, and that extreme nicety required where a few feet 
may be of consequence could be of none in a surprise. The 
hyperesium was a sheepskin with the fleece {hirripetrtoy etm 
4Cftiac, K, T. X. Scholiast on passage). By rolling it up it became 
■a cushion or pillow ; and I suspect this was all that was allowed 
to the rowers for sleeping on. Hesychius and Julius Pollux 
inform us that it was synonymous with wpotTKtt^akaiov (Hesych. 
ad verb. Jul. Poll. lib. x. c. 40.) ; and it was resting upon this 
that our Lord slept in the storm on the Lake of Tiberias. 
{Mark iv. 38.) But we can as little suppose that on duch an 
occasion as that related by Thucydides they would *make pre- 
paration for sleeping as for sitting soft. Mitford supposes it 
may have been for the purpose of making oar-coats or bags to 
keep out the water (note to cap. xv. s. 1 1.), and refers to a 
marble in the Vatican, which is evidently the same as that de- 
scribed by Winkelmann, where the oars are represented with 
such an appendage, which was, no doubt, necessary in a heavy 
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sea, but could scarcely be required between Minoa and the 
Piraeus. But although a cushion or fleece would not be re- 
quired in any of the supposed cases, there is one case where 
it would be of obvious utility, namely, placed between the oars 
and the shoulders of those who carried them: men who had 
to carry oars for five or six miles could scarcely dispense with 
a cushion ; or they may have been required to muffle the oars, 
a common precaution in a surprise. 

Dr. Bishop's conjecture respecting the tropoter is quite at 
variance with the evidence of ancient authors. Thus Julius 
Pollux tells us that ** the tropoter is that by which the oars are 
bound to the scalmus or thole (lib. i. 87.), hder fuv al Kwwat 
€K^idevTai fffcaX/ioc, ^ de eKde^eyrai rpoirioTfip ; and Hesychius 
tells us they are bands made of hide, by which oars are kept in 
their places when they row : ri ol Kare^oyreQ rag Kunrag hearfioi 
^epfiarivoi orav cXavvaicriv, ol TpoirwrrfpeQ, 

Dr. Bishop observes that "There are tw6 things to be 
particularly remarked in gunwale oars of a good construction : 
first, that the loom or part within board is very much thicker 
than the neck or part adjacent to the blade. Now it is a law 
in mechanics that the strength of a machine is to be measured 
by that of its weakest part. The increased size of the loom 
cannot add to the strength of the oar as a whole, but is, in fact, 
merely supplied as a dead weight." But it is only where the 
strain is equal that this law applies. The mechanical principle 
is, not that every part of a machine should be equally strong, 
but that every part should bear the same proportion to the 
strain which it is intended to bear. 

The maximum of strain in an oar, so far as the strain arises 
from the force of the rower, is at the fulcrum ; and in going 
towards either end of the oar, diminishes in proportion to the 
distance from the fulcrum till it becomes zero at either end. 
The strain, so far as it arises from the weight of the oar, is 
also a maximum at the fulcrum, and diminishes in going to- 
wards either end of the oar, till it becomes zero. This di- 
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minution is nof^ howeyer, proportional to the distance firom the 
fulcrum ; and the strain at any point in the upper part of the 
oar is greater than the strain at the corresponding point in the 
lower part 

The increased thickness (^ an oar at its upper end is there- 
fore requisite for strength, still more than it is for weight. A 
cylindrical oar» like Dr. Bishop's figure, would either be too 
weak or too heavy ; it would break at the fulcrum long before 
there was any tendency to break at any other point. 

If we consider the necessary thickness of a ship's side it is 
not easy to imagine that the oar-ports were small enough to 
serve as rowlocks ; and the evidence pcants altogether the other 
way. We hear of spears being darted through the oar-ports. 
Herodotus tells us that the captain of a galley was pilloried for 
remissness in duty, by having his head pushed through the 
lower ports, ^la ^aXa/iiifc (lib. v. cap. 33.); and the ports of 
the ** Navicella'" at Bome^ which has all the appearance of 
being formed to a scale, are quite large enough for that purpose. 

The weight of a fir oar of the dimensions mentioned in the 
Attic tables, I found to be between twelve and thirteen pounds ; 
hence it could easily be carried on the shoulder. 



THE END. 
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in Roomt With an 'Exposure of Pmulmr 
Errors in eonncxiea with those aubJecU. 
etc.; and Hints on NurslBg. New Sdclon. 
Fcp. price 6«. 

Bimsen.~EgyptVi Place In Uni- 
versal History X An Historical InTeatlgvtioa, 
la Five Books. Br C. C. J. Bomsrit, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the Ger. 
maa,byC.H.GoTTRRi&,Bsa.M.A. Vntk 
numerons lUnsttatlons. ▼«. 1. •vo.tSt. \ 
Vol.II.8vo.S0>. 
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Bun 8 en.— Lyra Germanica : 

Hrmnt for the Snndaji aod chief Featirali 
ofthe ChristiMi Yew. TraniiUted from the 
Oerman by Catbhriitb Winkwobtr.— 
Snond Edition. Fcp.Bro. 6i. 

•»• Thl» Mlectlon ot Oerman Hrmns h»B 
been made from a collection pabliahed in 
Germany hj the Cheralier Ennten t and it 
forma a companion volume to 

Theologia Germanica: which 

•etteth forth mmjMr lineamenta of Divine 
Tmth.and aalthTcry lofty and loreiy thinn 
toachinir a Perfect Life. Tranalated by 
BuiAirvA WiNKWoRTR. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Charles Kikoslbt % and a Letter 
by Cheralier BuMasir. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. 6f. 

Bnnsen.— Christianity & Man- 
kind ; Their Brginninga and Proapecta. 
By C.C.J. BoNaBir, U.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a NewEdl tion , corrected , remodelled , 
and extended, of Hippolptui and hii Age. 
7 Tola. 8ro. price tf . 6a. 

••*ThiB Second Edition ofthe Hippolf- 

tm» la compoaed of three diatinct worka, 

wUch may be had separately, aa followa:— 

I. Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Be- 

ftnninn and Proapecta of Chriatianity. 
▼ola.Svo. price 1/. 10a. 
S. Ontlinea ofthe PbiloaophyofUniTeraal 
Historf applied to Language and Religion i 
Contaming an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. 3 Tola. Sro. price 11. 18«. 

S. Analecta Ante-Nicsna. S toIs. Sto. 
price St. 2t. 

Barton, (&. F.)— Personal Nar- 

ratiTe of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 
Meccah. ByKioBARoF. Burton, Lieut. 
Bombay Army. W^ith Map, Plan, Woodcuta, 
and coloured Plates. 3 vols. Sro. 21. 3«. 

Biirton.~The History of Scot- 
land, from the Revolution to the Extinction 
of the last Jacobite Inaurrection (1689— 
17'IS.} By JoBB H. BiTBTOB. 2 Tola. 8to. 36#. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modern and Ancient Geography : com- 
priaing Fifty-two full-coloured Mapa i with 
complete Indexea. New Edition, nearly all 
re-eagrared, enlarged, and greatly Im- 
prored . Royal 4to.^price 34«. half-bound. 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
thoronghlir revised, with auch Alterationa 
introduced as continually progreaalre Dia- 
eoreriea and the lateat Inforniatlon hare 
rendered neceaaary. Post Sro. price 7a. M. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Exposition of all the Countries of the 
World; their GoTcrnment, Population, 
Rerenues, Commerce and Induatrieat 
Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Producta ; Religion, Lawa, Mannera, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- 
net Lawjfer, Fcap . 8to. price 10a. 6tf . 



The Cabinet Lawyer i A Popu- 
lar Olgeat of the Lawa of England, CItH 
and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxima, Sututea, and Judicial Antl- 
quitlea; Correct Tables of Aaaeaaed Taxes, 
Stamp Duties, Bsciae Licencea. and Poat- 
Horae Dutiea ; Poat-Office Regnlationa, and 
Priaon Diaeipline. 16th Edition, compria- 
ing the Public Acta of the Session 1866. 
Fcap. 8to. price 10«. 6tf. 

CaircL— English Agriculture in 

I860 and 1851 ; Its Condition and Proapecta. 
By Jambs Cairo. Esq., of Baldoon, Agri- 
cultural Commiaaioner of The Time$. The 
Second Edition. 8to. price 14«. 

Calvert.- Pneuma; or, the Wan- 
dering soui. A Parable, in Rhjrme and Out- 
line. By the Rev. W. Caltbrt, M.A., 
Rector of St . Antholin'a, and Minor Canon 
of St. Paul'a Cathedral . With 30 Etchings 
by the Author. Square crown 8to. lOt. 6tf . 

Calvert.— The Wife's Manual | 

or, Prajrera, Thoughts, and Songa on Sere- 
ral Occasions of a Matron'a Life. With 
Deaigna by the Author in the atyie of Queen 
Eliaabeth't Praper Book. By the Rer. W. 
GAI.TBRT, M.A. Crown Sro. 10a. 6tf . 

Carlisle (Lord).— A Biary in 

Turkiah and Greek Watera. By the Right 
Hon . the Earl of Carlislb. Fifth Edition. 
PoatSro. |0a.6if. 

Catlow. — Popular Conchology | 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according 
to the Modern System : With a deUiled ac- 
count of the Animals ; and a complete Dc- 
sctiptire Uat of the Familiea and Gener* of 
the Recent and Fossil Sheila. By Aovbs 
CATX.OW. Second Edition, much improved ; 
with 405 Woodcuta. Poat 8vo. price \Aa. 

Cecil. ~ The Stud Farm) or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
the Chase, and the Road. By Gboii.. Fcp. 
8vo. with Frontiapiece, price 5a. 

Cecil.— Records of the Chase, 

and Memoira of Celebrated Sportamen; 
ilinatrating aome of the Uaages of Olden 
Times and comparing them with prevaillug 
Customs t Together with an Introduction 
to most of the Fashionable Hunting 
Countries; and Commenta. By Gboii.. 
Fcp. Svo. with two Platea, price 7«. td. 

Cecil.— Stable Practice \ or Hints 

on Training for the Turf, the Chaae, and the 
Road : Wfth Obaervationa ou Racing and 
HunUng, Waating, Race Riding, and Han- 
dicapping. By Cxou.. Fcap. Svo. with 
Plate, price 6«. half-bound. 

The Census of Great Britain in 

1851 : Compriaing an Account of the Nnm- 
bera and Diatribution of the People ; their 
Agea, Cnnjuyal Condition, Occupationa, 
and Birth-place : with Retuma ofthe Blind, 
the Deaf-and-Dumb, and the Inmatea of 
Public Inatitutiona> and an Analytical In- 
dex. Royal Svo. 6a. 



NEW WORKS AHD NEW EDITIONS 



GhalybaBus's Historical Surrey 

of Modern SpccnUMTe Philosophy, from 
Kant to Hcrel ; designed as an Introdnction 
to the Opinioas oi the Recent Schools. 
Translated from the German bj Alvbvo 
TvJLK. Post 8to. price 8i.6tf. 

Chapman.— History of Gasta- 

Tos Adolphns. and of the Thirty Tears' War, 
to the King's Death : With some Account of 
Its Conclasion by tlie Peace of Westphalia, 
By B. Cha.picjU«( M.A.,Vicar of Letherhead. 
8to. [/m the press, 

Chevreul's Principles of Har- 
mony and Contrast of Colon rs, and their 
AppUcations to the Arts : Including Paint> 
Ing, Interior Decoration. Tapestries, Car> 

Kts, Mosaics. Colonrea Olaiing, Paper- 
ainlng* Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colonring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated by 
Charubs Martbi.. Second Edition ; with 
4 Plates. Crown 8to. 10*. 64. 

Clinton.— Literary Bemains of 

Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
FasH Helleniei the Fasti Romania etc. 
Comprising an Autobiography and literary 
Journal, and brief Essays on Theologiea'l 
Subjects. Edited by the Rer. C.J.Ftnu 
Ci.iNT0ir » M .A. Post 8to. price 9f . 6tf. 

Conybeare.— Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical and Social : Reprinted, with additions, 
from the Edinburgh Review. By the Rer. 
W. J. CovTBBARa. M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8to. 12«. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Paul: Com- 
prising a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of nls Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rer. W. J. 
GoNTBBABB, M.A., and the Rer. J. S. 
HowsoM, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcnu. 2 vols. 4to. price £2, 8*. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine: Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approred Formula of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. Land II. 
8to. price iBS i and Parts X. to XVII. price 
4s.U.tSich. 

*,* Part XVIII., completing the work, is 
in the press. 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical, illustrated by upwards of SOOO 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Principles, 
Machinery ^and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the CItU Engineer. 
STo.price jB3. 13s.6d. 

The Cricket-Field { or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Author of Prim^ples of Scientific 
Batting. Second Edition i with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. («. half-bound. 



Lady Cost's Invalid's Book.— 

The InTalid*s Own Book : A Collection of 
Recipes from Tarions Books and rarioas 
Countries. By the Honourable liAOT CtrsT. 
Second Edidon. Fcp. 8ro. price Sf . M. 

The Bev. T. Dale's Domestie 

Liturgy and Family Chaplrin, In Two Parts : 
The FlrstPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for erery 
Day of the Week, selected exeluslTelyfrom 
the Book of Common Pnyer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
Sl«. cloth ; 31s. 6tf. calf; or iBS. lOt. morocco. 

Separately 1^^ DombsiioLitpbgt, 10..6rf. 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and 

his Friend ; or. Piscatory Colloquies and 
Fishing Excursions. ByJoHNDAyr,M.D., 
F.R.S., etc. Fcp. 8to. price 6s. 

Delaheche.— Beport on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Deron, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Hbnrt T. Dblabbchb, F.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcnu, and 13 Plates. 8ro. 
price 14f . 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, In Theonr and Practice. By A. 
Db i^ Bite, Professor in the Academy of 
UencTa. Translated for the Author by C. V. 
WAI.KBR, F.R.S. In S vols, with numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8to. 18i. ; Vol. II. 38*. 

Dennistonn.— Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver, Member 
of sereral Foreign Academies of Design; 
and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew Lamis- 
den. Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
and Anthor of The Antiquities of Rome. 
By Jambs Dbmnistoun, of Dennistonn. 
3 vols, post 8to., with Illustrations, 31s. 

Desprez.— The Apocalypse Tnl- 

filled In the Consummation of the Mos^c 
Economy and the Cominr of the SoBX>f Man: 
An Answer to the ^p«oa(|r» tie Sketches and 
The End, by Dr. Cummlng. By the Rev. 
P . 8. Dbspbes, B.D. Second BdUiom^ en 
larged . 8to . price 13t. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends." etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 3t.M. 

Dodd.— The Food of London: A 

Sketch of the chief Varieties, Sources of 



Supply, probable Quantities, Modes of Ar- 
rival, Processes of Manufacture, suspected 
Adulteration, and Machinery of Diatribotion 
of the Food for a Community of Two Bul- 



lions and a Half. ByGsoRos Dodo, Anthor of 
British Manu/aetureSfOte. Post8vo.l0s4M. 

Duberly.— Journal kept daring 

the Russian War. from the Departure of tke 
Army from England In April, 1854, to the 
Fall of Sebastopol. By Mrs. Mxmrt Du- 
BXRLT. Second Edition . PostSvo.lOf.M. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Charlbs 
Lock Eastlakb, F.R.S.,F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. 9ro. price I8«. 
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The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a Religiout Sceptic. Serentli Edition. 
Fckp.Sro. prices*. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faitli, by iti Author : Btlng a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Replw. Second Edi- 
tion, rerised. Post 8vo. price St. 6tf. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance oftlie S9W Testament: Beings an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greeliand the English Texts; Including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreek«English and English 'Greelt. 
New Edition. Royal 8to. price 42«. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaidee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment ; Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
English Translations t with Indexes, a List 
of tne Proper NamesandtheirOccttrrences, 
etc. 3 Tols. royal 8to. price ^. 13«. 6tf. ; 
large paperf £4. I4«.6tf. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

Angling : Teaching Fly Kishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing I witn 
the Natural History of Rirer Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Ephb- 
MBRA.. Third Edition, corrected and im 
proTed I with Woodcuts. Fep. Bro. price 5«. 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Baliii4>iti CoitiprTdii^t1i« TiiBOfv ,Prlu [ i t^les, 
tnd Pr^^tlee tit FLy-Ki£liiii^ for ^Jilman; 
LiitB af food iialjnoa yiJcs rur crrry ^>}od 
ttlvflr 1q tbii RiDiiEriG ; tli? NtitiiniJ Hivtory 
of ibl BalnoAi ilJ its ki|H>tra Hablu de< 



vaihedf and lUt b<?»t way of «rti6cl[tlly 
nlourea En^avtjiKi nt Saltnoii FUri and 



Bsliopn Frjf, By EmiJUSKA; Hiilsicd by 
AVDltEW TdCNOi Fep, tlvu. with Eolunred 
FlMiu^lprice iU^ 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under Baberand Hum&yun.the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimnr. 
By WuxiAM £RSKiMB,Esq. StoIs. 8to.S2«. 

Fairbairn— Usefol Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lectures 
delivered to the WorlilugEngioeers of York- 
riiire and Lancashire. With a Series of Ap- 
pendices, cont^ning the Results of Experi- 
mental Inquiries into the Strength of Mate- 
rials, the Causes of Boiler Explosions, etc . 
By William FaibbaikM. F.R.S., F.6.S. 
With Platesand Woodcuts. Royal 8to. 16«. 

Faraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
Metallic Elements, deliTered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor Faradat, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc. Arranged by permission from the 
Lecturer's Notes by J. SoovrBRX, M.B. 
Fcp. Sto. price 5«. 6/. 

Francis.— Chronicles and Cha- 
racters of the Stoclt Exchange. By Jobs 
Francis. New Edition. Sto. price iO«. 6d 



Gilbart.— A Practical Treatise 

on Banking. Br JamEs William Oilbart, 
F.R .8., General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. SUth BiMon^ revised 
and enlarged ; with Portrait of the Author. 
3 Tols . 12mo . price 16«. 

Gilbart.-Logic for the MiUion: 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art uf Reason- 
ing. By J. W. Gilbart, F.R.8. Fourth 
RdMoH. 13mo. price 3s. 6d. 

Oilbart.— Logic for the Young : 

Consisting of Twenty-five Lessons in the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Logit 
of Dr. Isaac Watts. By J. W. Gilbart. 
F.R.S. ISmo. price 1«. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 

Edited by Bolton Coritbt, Esq. Illus- 
trated bv Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3 i«.} morocco, iBl. i6«. 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. GossB) Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14«. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the Bdin~ 
burgh Review. By Wxuiam B. Gbbo, 
2 vols. Sto. price 34i. 

€hrove-— The Correlation of Phy- ! 

sical Forces. By W.R.Orovb,Q.C.,M.A. I 
F.R.S. Third Edition, 8vo. price 7«. 

Gumey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events -and 
Epochs, from a.d. 1400 to a.d. 1546. Bv the 
Rev. John Hampobn Gurnbt, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. [Inthepreu. 

Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri 

IV. Being a second Series of Historical 
Sketches. By the Rev. J. Hampdbn Gdb- 
KBT, M.A. Fcp.Svo. 6«. 

Evening B«Creati0nS ) or, Sam- 
ples from the Lecture-Room. Edited by the 
Rev. J. H Gdrmzy, M.A. Crown 8vo.6«. 

Suhjeet$. Leeturert, 

English Descriptive Poetry— 

The Rev. H. Halford, B.D. 



Recollections of St. Petersburg— 

TheH 

Sir Thomas More— 



The Rev. C, 



Brsburg- 
.M.Bii 



irrell. 



Cbnrles Buxton, Esq. 
The Fall of Mexico— 

The Rev. J. H. Gurney, M.A. 
The House of Commons; its Struggles 
and Triumphs- 

6. K.Rickards, Esq. 
John Bunyan— 

The Rev. E.J. Rose, M.A. 
The Reformation— 

The Rev. A. P. Stanley, M .A. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbph Gwilt. IlluBtrated 
with more than 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Third and 
cheaper Edition. 8vo. price 42«. 
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Hamilton.— DiflciuudonB in Phi- 

losnpbj and Literature, Edacation and 
UnlTenlty Reform. Chiefljfrom the BMn- 
burgk Review I correcUd, Tindlcated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Appeudicea. Bj Sir 
WnxiAM HAMiLTOKt Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, witli Additions. 8to. price 21«. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Lnther, In Kortj-elght Historical En- 
pfiiTings. Bj OosTAT KOnio. With Ex- 
planations hy Archdeacon Ha.rs and Su- 
tAXiTA WzHKWORn. Square crown 8to.38«. 

Harrison. —The Light of the 

ForM I or, Counsels drawn fromtheSick-Bed 
of E. M. Bt the Rer. Wiluam Haarisom , 
M.A. With'a Woodcuu. Fcp. Sro. price 5«. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. Bt Harrt Hibotrr. With Two 
Plates. Fcp. 8to. b$, 

Uzxrj Hie over. — Practical 

Horsemanship. Bj Harrt Hibovbr. 
Senond Edition t with 3 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6$. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
beinf a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. Bj Harrt Hib- 
ovbr. With S Plates. Fcp. 8to. price 6$. 

Harry Hieover. — The Pocket 

and the Stud; or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. Br Harry 
HiBOTBR. Second Edition i with Portrait. 
Fcp. 8to. price 5t. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Tallt i or Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harrt Hibovbr. New 
Edition. 8 voU. 8vo. with Portrait, 34s. 

Hasaall, (Dr.)— Food and its 



I Adulterations i Comprising the Reports of 
! the Anairtical Sanitanr Commission of The 
Lancet for the Years 1851 to 18fi4 Inciuslre, 
revised and extended. Bj Artbor Htu. 
Hassau., M.D., etc., Chief Analyst of the 
CommUsion. Sro. with 1S9 WoodcuU, 28«. 

GoL Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sporumen in ail that relates to Guns 
and shooting. Tetath Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, hj the 
Author's Son. With a New Portrait, and 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 21«. 

Haydn^s Book of Dignities: 

CoutJiiiuuif Rcttlt oi Llie Olf1ii;Le^L ^crimiAges 
of Eha bfid^b J^miike, C\wl[t ^aclt^\Mt]i»l, 
Judlcid, miJUry, Nani, and Municipal, 
from Tbc Ehr3l<tiL Pcridli to lUt Pr^ient 
Tlmec campiled clilrflr ttum litt R^conJi of 
the P alb Ik Oflici!*. ToK«tbcr wklj Tte 8o- 
«er«igtt«4f Suro^tfrEioi ihc I'll [i:}dALtc< a of 
thtlf re»pect3ie Stale* f lbs PecrBue and 
NobklitT of Cereal arilala+ 4ini fiumefoua 
otb*r Uiti. GeiOf a Ntm KrfUJ&B, Im- 

fmvcd aciddnUniied, nt B>t«t«ii'lt'4 PtfLlMcal 
n<t sk« Bjf J otHV It ilA r t) M . Sro prk p S5«. 



Haydon.— The Lift of Beijamiii 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiosraphr nnd Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Tom TatLor, M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Esq. Second Bditiyn, 3 
vols. postSvo. price 81s. dd, 

Herring.-Paper and Paper- 

malilng. Ancient and Modem. Bj Richard 
Hbrriho. With an Introduction by the 
Rev.GEOROB Crolt, LL.D. Second Edi- 
tion, with Correction* and Additions ; Speci- 
mens and Plates. 8to. price 7«. M. 

Sir John Herschel.— Outlines 

of Astronomy. Br Sir ionn F. W . Hbrs- 
OHBX.. Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 18s. 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia. By 

S. S. Hiu,. Author of Trmvett on the 
Shoree of tie Baltic, With a lam 
coloured Map of European and Asiaac 
Russia. 3 vols, post 8vo. price 34s. 

Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Sodetyt With a Glance at Bad 
Habits. New Edition, rerised (with Ad- 
dilions) byaLadyofRank. Frp.Svo St.M. 

Holland.— Medical Notes and 

Reflections. By SirHxxRT Holland, Bart. 
M.D., F. R.S.. Physician in Ordinur to 
the Queen and to Prince Albert, llilrd 
Edition, with Alterations and Additions. 
8vo. price 18«. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

PliyaiologT. By Sir Hbhrt Holulnd, Bait., 
F.R.S. Founded chiefly on Chapters con- 
tained in Medical Notet and Rejieetionu 
By the same Author. 8vo. price Iw. M. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Onr 

Lord's Miulstrr t A Course of Lectures on 
the principal Events of Passion Week. By 
W. T. Hook, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Hooker and Amott's British 

Flora; Comprising the Phanogamous or 
Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The 
Seventh Bdition.with Additions and Correc. 
tions, and numerous Figures, illustrative 
of the Umbelliferous Planu, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 
l2mo. with 13 Plates, price 14s., with the 
Plates coloured, price 31s. 

SirW. J. Hooker'sPopolar Gnide 

to the Royal Botanic GARDENS of Kew. 
New Edition; with numerous Wood Ea- 
gravlngs. 16mo. pi ice Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum of Economic 

Botany ; or, a Popular Guide to the Useful 

BA Remarkable Vegetable ProducU of the 
USEUM in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
By SlrW. J. Hookbr, K.H., O.CJL.Oxon. 
F.R.A. and L.S.etc., Director. With 39 
Woodcuts. 16mo. price Is. 
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Home'f Introduction to the 

Critical StadT and Knowledge of the H0I7 
Scripteres. A New BditSon, reriud, cor- 
rected, and brong^ht down to the present 
time, bT T. Hartwbu. Hobnb, B.D. (the 
Anthorlt theRer. SamuslDathmom, D.D. 
of the UnlTenitr of Halle, and LL.D. ) and 
8. VattDUAvx TtLMQmLiMB, LL.U. 4 vols. 
8to. llnthepr0$i. 

Etome'f Compendioas Introduc- 
tion to the Stmdr of the Bible. Being an 
Abridgment of tne Anthor** Introdmetlon 
to the CHtieal Studg and KnowUdgt oj 
th» Hoit 8eripture$. New KdiUon 1 with 
Map* nad other EngrarlDgi. iSmo.priee 9«. 

Home.— The Gommnnlcant's 

Companion t ComprUing an Hlttorical 
Buar on the Lord^i Supper i Meditation! 
and Prayers for the Use of Ceinnitiifieaitfi; 
and the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord's Sopper or Ha/jr 6'o«m«iii»ii. By 
the Rer. T. Hajitwsu. Horjvb, B.D. 
Bojal 8'2mo. 2ff. M. } morocco, 4«. 6tf. 

How to Nurse Sick Children s 

Intended esncclallj as a Help to the Nvrses 
In the Hospital for Sicic Children t bnt con- 
taining Directions of senrice to all who hare 
the charge of the Yovng. Fcp. 8to. U. M. 



Howitt.-(A. M.) An Art Stu- 
dent in If nnleh. By Amk ▲ Mabt Howitt> 
S rols. post 8to. price 14«. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

By Mart Howm. With Poor Illnstrations, 
from Designs bT Amka Maxt Howitt. 
Square ISmo. price 5f. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Goldt or. Two Years in Victoria. With 
7isiU to Sydney and Van Dlemen*s Laud. 
By WuiiASC Howm. 3 toIs . post 8to . S I «. 

William Howitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Conntrr 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pnrsnits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition } 
with 40 Woodcuu. Fcp. 8to. price 8«. 

Howitt.— The&ural Life ofEng- 

laod. Bj WXI.LIAM Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts hj 
Bewick and Wmiams. Medium »ro. 31«. 

Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 

Places I Old Halls, Battle- Fields, and 
Scenes lUustratlTe of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetrr. By Wij:.uam 
Howitt. New Edition t with upwards of 80 
Woodcuts. First and Second Series, me- 
dium 8to. price 21«. each. 

Hue.~-The Chinese Empire i a 

Sequel to Hue and Gabet's Joumep tkromgh 
Tmrtarp and Thibet. By theAbbd Hoc, 
many years Missionary Apostolic In China. 
Copyrtght Tkanslatlon, with the Author's 
sanction. Setond Edition, with coloured 
Map and Index. S Tols. 8to . 34f . 



Hudson's Plain Bireetions for 

Making Wills In conCsrmitT with the Law t 
with a clear Exposition of tlic Law relatlBg 
to the Distribution of Personal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New ana 
enlarged Edition t including the proTlsions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8to. price Sf.6tf. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarned Edition t with the AddU 
tlon of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Property under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Tkble for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Sneecssion Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8to. price 8«. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a. 
Crown each, sewed ( 8«. M. each cloth : or 
In post 8vo. i2«. M. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rit 8to. 13*. M. cloth i or in l6mo. Part 
8«. 64. sewed, 8s. 6tf. cloth | and Part 
II. 3s. sewed, 4«. cloth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

TransUted.wlth the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabihb. New Edition. 16mo. price 
6«. : or in 3 ?ols. 8f . M. each cloth ; Ss. M, 
each sewed. 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in 

Its Chemical Relations ; Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Proces- 
ses. By Robbrt Hunt, FJl.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition ; with Plate and 
Woodcuts. Svo. price lOa.M, 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Freshwater I^orhs of Scotland > being the 
Experiences of CHRitrorHjia Idu, Esq. 
Fcp.8TO.6f. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Sacred and Legendarp Art. 
Second Edition 1 with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and IS Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8ro. price 38s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented In the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Sacred and Legendarp Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged } with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8to. price 38s. 

Hrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Saered and 
Legendarp Art. With 66 Drawings by the 
Author, and 163 Wood Engrarlngs. Square 
crown 8to. price S8f . 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Xni. Jameson.— sisters of Cha- 
rity. Catholic Mid ProtCMtkot, Abroad and 
at Home. By Mrs. Jambsom. Secoad 
Edition. Fcp.8vo.4«. 

Jameson.-- A Commonplace Book 

of Tlionffht*, Memories, and Fancies, Ori- 
ginal anil Selected. Part I. Ethics and 
Character ; Part II. Literature and Art. B7 
Mrs. Jam Bsoir. Second BdUton, with Etch- 
iDgi and Woodcuts. Crown 8to. price 18c. 

Jaqnemet.— A Compendium of 

ChronologTs ConUinlngthe most important 
Dates of General Hlstorf , Political, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literarr, from the Creation of 
the World to the end of the Year 1834. B7 
F. H. Jaqitbmbt. Edited bf the Rev. JoKH 
Az^coHir, M.A. Post Sf0.7$.6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

the Edinbnnrh Rerlew. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown Svo.Slt. cloth; or 
aO(. calf.— Library Edltion.in STols.8ro.42«. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With his Life, br Bishop Hbbbh. 
Revised and corrected by tne Rev. Chablbs 
Fagb Edbm, Fellow of Oriel Collece, Ox- 
ford. Complete in IOtoIs.Svo. 10». 6tf. each. 

Johns and Nicolas.-The Calen- 
dar of Victory t Belngr a Record of British 
Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on 
every Day in the Year, from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Inkermann. Pro- 

iected and commenced by the late Major 
FoHNS, R.M. ; completed by Lieut. P. H. 
Niooia.8, R.M. Fcp. 8vo. price 12«. td. 



Johnston.— A iTew Dictionary of 

Geompby, Descriptive, Physical, Statis- 
tical, and Historical t Forming a complete 
General Gasetteer of the World. By A. 
Kbith Jobnston.F.R.S.B. Second Edition, 
brought down to May, 1855. 8vo. 8<S«. cloth i 
or half- bound iBrassia,4U. 

Jones (Owen).— riowers and 

their Kindred Thoughts: A Series of 
Stantas. By Mart Annb Bacon. With 
beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed 
and executed in Illuminated Printing by 
Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31«. M. cau. 

Kalisch.—Historical and Criti- 
cal Commentary on the Old TesUment. By 
Dr. M. Kalisoh, M.A. First Portion- 
Exodus 1 in Hebrew and English, with 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Exjplanatory. 8vo. 16«. 

*•• An Edition of the BModut, as above 
(for the nac of English readers), comprising 
the English Translation, and an abridged 
" * — 8vo. price 12«. 



Kemhle.— The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Cou- 

Iuest. By JoBjf MiT0HBX.l1 SLbjcbtb. 
I.A. S vols, 8vo. price S8f. 



Kemp. -The Fhasis of Katter : 

Being an Outline of the Discoveries and 
Application of Modem Chemistry. By T. 
IiiNOi.Br Kbmf, M.D., Author of Tke 
Natural HMorm 0/ Creation, etc With 
148 Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown 8ro. lit. 

K e nn a rd.— Eastern Ezperl- 

ences collected during a Winter's Tonr in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. By Aoam 
Stbihmxti Kxkmaba. Post 8vo. lOs. 6tf . 

Kesteven.— A Kanual of the 

Domestic Practice of Medicine. By W. B. 
Kbstbvbn,F.R.C.S. SquBrepost8vo.7*.M. 

Kirby &Spence*s Introduction 

to Entomology { or, Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: comprising ta 
account of noxious and useful Insects, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Habiutions, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. NewEditlota. 
3 vols. 8vo . with Plates, price 3I«. 6tf. 

L. E. L.— The Poetical Works 

of Letida Elisabeth Landon. New Edition } 
with 3 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 8 vols. 
16mo. price lOt. cloth } morocco, 21 1. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. By P. M. Latham, M.D., Physirian 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition 
S vols. ISmo. price Its. 

Krs. B. Lee's Elements of Ha» 

tnral History; or Rrst Principles of Zoo- 
logy: comprising the Principles of Classi- 
iication, interspersed with amwing and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark' 



able Animals. New Edition, enlarged, 
additional Woodcats. Pep. 



with numerous _ 
8vo. price 7«.6d. 



Le Quesne.— Constitutional 

History of Jersey. By Charlbs Lb Qvbsnb, 
Esq., Jurat of the Royal Court, and Member 
oftheSUtes. 8vo. price 18f. 

Lettersto myXJnknownPriends 

By a Lady, Author of Lettert m Hampi- 
neu. Fourth and cActysr Bditioa. ¥cp. 
8vo. price 6f. 

Letters on Happiness, ad- 
dressed to a Friend. By a Lady, Author of 
Letters to mjr Unknown Fritndi, FcpiSvo. 
price 6r. 

Lewis's Book ofEnglishBivers. 

An Account of the Rivera of England and 
Wales, particularising their respecttvc 
Courses, their most striking Scenery, and 
the chief Places of Interest on their Banks. 
BySAKVBZ.Lxwu. Jon. Fcp.8vo.8t.6d. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of History, Biography, litentvre, tlie ArU uid Sciences, Natnral History, and Nmv- 
factores t A Series of Original Works hj 



SIR JOHN HBRSCHBL, 
Sia JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT 80UTHBYt_ 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KEIOHTLBY, 
JOHN FORSTBA, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV. G. R. 6LEI0, 
J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 6.S. 



Ahd othbk Emiksmt Wbitbks. 

Complete to 183 vols. Fep. 8to. with Vignette Titles, price,iB cloth. Nineteen Oninau. 

The Works ttpaTaMg,ln Sets or SerieB,price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volamr. 



A. LUt a/ th»yraRKa compogtngtkt CABINET CYCLOPiEDIA:-' 



I. Bell's History of Russia . 8 toIs. 10$.td. 
S. Bell's LiTesorBrltishPoets,3Tois. 7t. 

8. Brewster's Optics, . . 1 toI. a«.6d. 

4. Cooiey's Maritime and In- 

land Discovery . . S vols. lOf. 6d. 

5. Crowe's History of France, 8 vols. lOt.M. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities,! vol. 8«.0tf. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1 toI. a«.6d. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Roman Empire . 3 vols. 7«. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1vol. tt.td, 
10. Donovan's Domestic Bco- 

nomy .... 3 vols. 7'. 

II. Dunham's Spain and Por<> 

tagal .... fi vols. 17s. 6rf. 
18. Dunham's History of Den. 

mark, Sweden, and Nor. 

way .... 8 vol*. 10s. 0rf. 
18. Dunham's History of Po> 

land . .1vol. it.M. 

14. Dunham's Uermanic Em- 

ptro . . . . 8vols. lOt.erf. 
16. Dunham's Europe during 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14«. 

16. Dunham's Brittsh Drama. 

tists .... 3 vols. 7*. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of OieatBritein, 1 vol. 9t.id. 

15. Fergus's History of the 

United Sutes . 8 vols. 7«* 

10. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Antiouities . . 3 vols. 7*. 

SO. Forster's Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . 6 vols. 17t.84l. 

tl. Gleig's Lives of British 

Military Commanders 8 vols. lOe. 6d. 

as. Gntttan's History of the 

Netherlands. . . 1vol. 8«.6d. 

38. HeosUnr's Botany . . 1vol. 8«.6tf. 

54. Herschel's Astronomy . Ivol* 8t.6tf. 

55. Herschel's Discourse on 

Natural PhUosophy . 1vol. 8«.6d. 

56. History of Rome . Svols. 7a. 

57. History of Switxerland . 1vol. Za.id. 
88. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal, .... 8vols.l0«.6rf. 
SO. James's lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . tvols. 17*. <d. 

80. Kater and Lardner's Me- 

chanics . 1vol. 8e.6tf. 

81. Kelghtiey's Outlines of 

History. . . 1vol. 8«.6d. 

8S. Lardner's Arithmetic . 1vol. St. fid. 
88. Lardner's Geometry . 1 vol. 8«. (W. 



St. id, 
U.Hd. 
7: 

34*. 6d. 



84. Lardner on Heat . 1 vol. 

86. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . . 1vol. 

86. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, Svols. 

87. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Cmurtenay'sUves of Bri- 

tisk Statesmen . . 7 vols. 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 

89. Montgomerv and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian ,Spanish , 

and Portuguese Anthors,8 vols. 10*. 0d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 14«. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

43. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

lugy .... Svols. 7*. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

PhUosophy . . 1 vol. 8«. id. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 vol. 8*.6d. 
4fi. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1vol. Ba.€d. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 3«. 6if . 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... Svols. 7*. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . Svols. 7*. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1vol. 8«.6d. 

50. Southey's LIvea of British 

Admirals . . . 5 vols. 17*. 6d. 
61. Stebblng's Church History, Svols. 7*. 

53. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . 3 vols. 7*. 

58. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History ■ . 1vol. St.Hd. 

54. Swainson's Natural His- 

torv and Classification of 

Animals . . . 1vol. 8«.6d. 

65. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . 1vol. St.td. 

66. Swainson's Birds . Svols. 7'. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc Svols. 7*. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1 voU 8*.6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . . ivol. 8«.6d. 

60. Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries . .1vol. 8*.6d. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and ... 

Biography of Zoologists 1 vol. 8*.6tf . 
63. ThlrlwalPfc History of _ 

Greece . . Svols 3S«. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Lindley.-^The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture; or, an Attempt to 
ezpUlu the priacipal Operations of Garden- 
Ini^tipoil PhrsloloflcalGroanda: Beins tlie 
Second Edition of tlie Theory of Hortieul- 
turgf mncli enlarged ; with 98 Woodcuts. 
By J. LixouT, Ph.D., F.R^. 9ro. 31«. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botanr. New Edition, with Corrections 
and copious Additions i Sfx Plates and 
wunerons Woodcnu. 8to. price 84t. 

Idnwood.— Anthologia Oxonien- 

sis I slTe, Florileffinm e lusibns poetlcis di- 
Tcrsonun Oxoniensium Grccls et Latinis 
decerptum. Curante Oi7i.uiJco Lzirwooo, 
M.A. 8to. price 14«. 

Long.— An Inquiry concerning 

Religion. Br Qttotton Lomo. Author of 
The Moral Nature of Mont "The Conduct 
of life," etc. 8to. price 9«.M. 

Lorimer*s (OLetters toaYonng 

Master Mariner on some Subjecta connected 
with his CalUng. New EdiUon. Fcp. 8ro. 
price 6$, Hd. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening i comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening t Includ- 
ing all the latest improrements ; with many 
hundred Woodcuu. New Edition, corrected 
and improred, by Mrs. Loudox. 8to. 
price 60«. 

Loudon'sEncyclopsedia of Trees 

. and Shrubs ; or the Arboretum et Pruttee- 
turn Britoumlemm abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
BritaiUf.Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described t with their Pro^ 
pagaUon, Culture, and Uses in the ArU | 
and with KngraTings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. With 3000 Woodcuts. 8vo.60s. 

London's Eneyclopaodia of Agri- 
culture t eomprisiug the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out. 
ImproTement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and of the CultlTation and Eco- 
nomy of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
dueuons of Agriculture. New Edition i 
with 1100 Woodcuts. 8to. price 60«. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 

Planlft : eoniprii'iiiii the Sprt^ific Character, 
DetcilpUan, Cukui^c^ HiiLorjrp A^iDlication 
in ibc^ Artii aed eTcrv fi[ht:r iJrfir^ible Par- 
tictiUrrc^PEriln^ «.[! the Pk.iiu imligenous 

to, euUSTitctl (n- rtr Ltitrodiiced h^to Great 
BniaH^ Ntur Fri^UioEj, cLirrcrtt>l to the 
PrciH^ulTfrac T)ijf Mm, L-flcnrkK ; pi-tlsted by 
QmiyHoK O'iJi . V,h.^-, Mid Djltiu. Woostbh, 
late ruritpr t» i^t Tpiwlcti U^pnim. With 
upui>^r>J« Iff L9,1XKt VV'qmkbfi (tuore than 
WOO Etcw). fit? a, ^, M. !;^v<ro?<D Aj>Dl- 
V101TAE, ScTFfUMEriT, w^*t ibtfi-e 1,000 
Woodcuu. Price 3I«. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture: containing numerous Derigns, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings ; Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Flttlngs-op, 
nztures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudok ; 
with 3000 Woodcuta . 8ro. price 68«. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicus) 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Indigenous 
to,cuUiTated In, or introduced into Britain. 
An entirely New Editioncorrected through- 
out: With a Supplement, including all 
the New Plants, and a New General lodes 
to the whole Worlt. Edited by Mrs. Lon- 
don; asristed by W. H. Baxtmwl and 
David Woostbk. 8to. price 3U. 6rf«— The 
SuprLUCBNT separately, price 14«. 

nrs. Loudon's Amateur Oar- 

dener's Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well as 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Month: with plain Rules Aow to do what 
is requisite. ICmo. with Woodcuta, 7a* 6rf. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the British Islands: 
comprehending the Natural and Kcono- 
mical History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.8Ji. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price Sb. 

Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculture; comprehending the Cultiva- 
tion of Planta, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New EdlUoni wiU 300 WoodcmU. 
8to. 31«. 

Ma caul ay.— Speeches of the 

RlKht Hon. T.B. Macaulaf, M.P. Cw- 
rected by Hucsu.f. 8vo. price 18«. 

Macaulay .—The History ofEng- 

laud from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomas Babihotok Macavi^*. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price tti. 
Vols. III. and IV. 86f. 

Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Rerlew. Four Editions, as follows :— 

l.LxBKABT Editxoit (the Bigktk), Is 
8 rols. 8to. price 88s. 

S. Complete in Own Vox.wa, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8ro. 
price Sis. cloth t or SOs. calf. 



8. AxotSbk Eomoir, In 8 vols. fcp. Sva. 

price 31fl. 

4. Fboflb's EnznoM, In S vola. mumu 
8to. price 8«. cloth. 
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Macaulay.-Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Wry, and the Annada. By TaoMAt 
BABUfOTOir Maoadzjlt. New Edltloo. 
Wmo. price 4«. td. cloth; or 10*. Bd. 
wnaa in morocco. 

Kr. tfaeanlay's Lays of Andent 

Rome. With Bameroiisllliutrations,Ori. 
fflnal and from the Antiqae, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, jun. New Bdition. 
Fep.4to. price Sit. board* ; or A2$. bonnd 
in morocco. 

MacDonalcL— Within and With- 
out t A Dramatic Poem. By Gxobob Mao 
DoKALD. Crown 8T0.7<>6tf. 

Maedonald. — Villa Verocchio) 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci i A 
Tale. By the Ute Diaka Louisa Mac- 
DOHAiA. Fcp.Svo. price 6«. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

ofBnffiandfrom the Earlieat Times to the 
final BstobUshment of the Reformation. 
Library Edition, rerised by the Author's 
Son. StoIs. 8to. price 21«. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneons Worlcs : Includine 
bisContributioustothe Edinbunrh Review. 
Complete In One Volume; with Portrait 
■nd Vignette. Square crownSro. price Jli. 
cloth : or 30«. bound in calf. An Edition in 
8 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21«. 

M'intosh and Kemp. — The 

British Year.Book for the Country Iter 1856 : 
Being an Annual of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, and Arboriculture. 
Edited by C. MMktosh, Esq. Author of 
The Book n/ the Garden, etc.; and T. 
LiZiTDLBT Kemp, M.D., Author of A^ri- 
€ultmrai PhfHology, Fcp. 8vo. price 4a. 6d. 

Macleod.— The Theory and 

Practice of Banlcing: With the Blemeutary 
Principles of Currency, Prices, Credit, and 
Bzehantfes. By Hbnbt Donniho Mao- 
utOD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law; Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. S vols . royal Sro. price 30s . 

M'Olnre.-A Narrative of the 

Discorery of the North- West Passage by 
H.M.S. iHvettigator, Sir R. M*Ci.vrs, 
R.N. Edited by Captain ShbraboOsborm, 
R.N., from the Logs, Journals, and Prirate 
Letters of Sir R. M«Clnre ; and illustrated 
from Sketches taken by Commander 8. 
Onrney Gresswell. 8vo. [Jutt readg. 

M'Onlloeh. — A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Comnierce and Commercial NaTigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and PUns. By J. R. 
H'Cuu.ooB, Esq. New Edition, corrected 
to the -Present 'lime, with a Supplement. 
Svo. price 50*. cloth; half-russia, with 
fiezlble back, 56«. 



M'Culloeh.— A Dictionary, 




Maitland.— The Church in the 

Catacombs: A Description of the Prlml- 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by Us 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev.CBABus 
MAXTza.iro. 8to. price 14s. 

Mann.~ The Philosophy of Se- 

Sroductloii. By Robebt Jambs Makh, 
I.D., F.R A.S., Author of The Guide ti 
the Knowledge 0/ Life, AeBooki^f Health, 
Ltttont in General Knowledge, etc. With 
Engravings on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. M, 

Manstein*s (General) Memoirs 

of Russia, Historical, Political, and MiU- 
tary,from the Year 1727 to 1744; a period 
comprising many remarkable ETcnts, in- 
cluding the first Conquest of the Crimea 
•nd VJnlw^A by the Rnsrian Arms. First 
edited (,n 1770) by Darid Hume: and now 
re.edlted, carefully compared with the 
*'.?'»?' "ench, and briefly illustrated 
witli Notes. By a •• Hbbtfobmhibb Ib- 

OUMBENT." PoStSvO. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illns- 
trslcd by Experiments. New and improved 
Edition. 3to1s. fcp.8TO.pricei4«. 

Mrs.Marcet*s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
2/ *'*S*..^*=*"°*='; "« fsmiUarly explained. 
New Bdition, enlarged and corrected; with 
33 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Political Economy, in which the Eleinents 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Bdition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 6i. 

Mrs. Marcet*s Conversations on 

Vegetable Physiology, comprehending the 
Elements of liotany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. iJew Edition , wfthFou* 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 

Mrs. Mareet*s Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Motiataiiu. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 6d. 

Marrsrat.— Monntains and Mole- 
hills; or. Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By TnAifK MABRrA.T. With many Illus* 
trations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. Svo. price Sis. 
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NEW WOBK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



Martineau (JJ-Sndeavonrs 

after Um Chrislbui Life : Di«eo«nm. By 

J AJtU M AUTf XXA». t TOlS. pOSt 8vO. fvlcc 

7«.W.cM:h. 

K a r t i n e an.— KUeellaniea. 



Coflunialof Etny* on Dr. 
noW'i lAJe 



PricMl«r, At. 
<Mie#. Chnrch 



and StMc, Theodore Parker's DUfune o/ 
JMteiMi« •• PhaMt of Faith," tko Charch 
of Siifflaad»«ad the Battle of the Chocchea. 
ByJAiUMlfABnxBM;. Poit8vo.to. 



Maimder's Bi 



LOgraphi 

IMenolrs,! 



jhieal Trea- 

siuT I consUtinKorMenolrs,Sketches,aad 
brief Notice! of above 13,000 Bmlaent Per. 
■OB* of all A^es and Nations, from the 
BarHest Period of History. Eighth Bdltioo, 
rerised throofhoat, and browht down to 
the dose of the year I8M. Fcp. 8vo. 10*. 
eloth } bonnd in roan, Ut. i calf, 1S«. M. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury | 

eonnrlsinv a General Introductory Ontllae 
of Unhrersal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of erery 
principal Nation. New Rdition % rerised 
throvchont, and broaght down to the Pre- 
sent TLme. Fcp. 8to. 10«. clothi roan, 
lS«.;caU,13f.M. 

Mannder's Scientific and lite- 
rary lYearary: A New and Popnlar Kb- 
eyclopadia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; incioding all Branches of Science, 
and t^Wf subject connected with Liteia- 
tue and Art. New Bdition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price lOf . eloth ; bonnd in roan. Us. ; ealf 
lettered, 12«. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasnry of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature I In which the 2Soological 
Characteristics that distinrnlshthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Speines, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
lUustrative of the Animal Kingdom. New 
Bdition I with WO Woodeuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
price lOf . eloth ; roan, 12f .; calf. Us. 6A 

Mannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Llbwy of Reference . Compris- 
ing an Enriish Dictionarr and Grammar, 
an UniTersalGaxetteer, a Classical DicUon. 
ary, a Clironologr, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous vaeftil 
nbles, etc. The Twentieth Edition re> 
vised and corrected: With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price IDs. cloth x bonnd in 
roan.lSs.i caU,lS>.6d. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
CmxtLLMB Hbkitau, B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. 1. 
to III. 8vo. price 42s. Vols. IV. and V. 
comprising Amgu$tm and the C<atMfl«n 
Ctsiars, are now ready. 

Merivale.— The Tall of the So- 
man Republic t A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
CHARI.BS MXRZVAIA, B.D. 13mo. 7«.6d. 



B ; with an AppencUx on Shoeing In 

kl, and Hunters in particular, IS 

and II WoodcuU. By Wsluah 



Merivak.— An Aeeonnt of the 

Ufe and Lettets of Cieeio. TraaslMed 
fram the German of Abekca : and Bdited by 
theRev.C.]UKiTAU,B.D. lamo.te.W. 

Miles.— The Horse's Toot, and 

How to Keep it Sound. The Eighth 
Bdition ■ • * * "' • 

Plates _ 

UiiM, Esq., imperial 8vo. price Us. M. 

••* Two Casts or Models of Off Fore 
Fee^ No. 1 . Sh»4 for All Purpotet, No. S. 
Skodwitk Ltmthtr, on Mr. Milcs*s plan, may 
be had, price St. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on 

Horse Shoeing. By WruiASc Mf lbs, Esq. 
With Plates and Woodcuts. Small 4to. 6$. 

Milner.— Russia, its Rise and 

Progress, Tragedies and Revolutions. By 
the Rev.T.MnjtBS. MJk., FJL.6^. Post 
8vo. with Plate, price 10s. 6d. 

Milner.— The Crimea, its An- 

dent and Modem History: the Khans, the 
Sultans, and the Cxars : with Sketches of ita 
Scenery and Popul^ion. By the But. T. 
MiLKBB. M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with 
8Maps,10i.6d. 

Milner.— The Baltic } Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
WUteSea. By theEev.T. Mo^bb.M.A., 
V.RJB.S. PostSvo. with Map, price 10s. Sd. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Addirions by the late Rev. 
Isaac HhiXBR, D.D., F.R.S. A New 
EdiUon, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Qkaxtkajc, B.D. 4 roU. 
8to. price 82*. 

Monteith. — Kars and Erze- 

roum t With the Campaigns of Prince 
PasUewIteh in the Years 1828 and 1839 ; 
and an Account of the Russian Conquesu 
South of the Caucasua down to the Treaty 
of Turcoman Chle and Adrianople. By 
Lieutenant Geneial Mo w t bi t b . of tibe 
Madras Engineers, 19 rears attached to the 
Persian Embassy. With Map and lllustr^ 
tloaa. 8vo. price 16«. 

'.—Memoirs of the 

Life and Writinrs of James Montgomery : 
Including Selections from his Correapond- ' 
ence. Remains in Prose and Verse, and , 
Conversations. Bv John UoLLAitD and I 
Jambs BrBaBTT. With Portraiu and Vlg- 
nettes. Vols. I. to IV. post 8vo. price 
10s. 8d. each. 

••• Vols. V. VI. and VII. completing the 
worii,are <» tkeprt$B, 

Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Prirate Devotion. 
By Jambs Montoombrx. 18mo. is.6d. 
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James Montgomery's Poetical 

Workit CollectiTe Bdtttoni with the 
Author's Antoblomiihlcal Pr«fttces, com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portridt wid 
Vlipiette. Square crown 8to. price lOt.Srf. 
cloth I morocco, 31 1.— Or In 4 vola . fcp . 8to . 
with Portrait, and aeren Plates, price Ha. 

Hoore.— Man and his Motives. 

Bj GaoBOB MooBB, M.D., Member of the 
Royal Collefe of Physicians. TMrd and 
cheaper SMtiou. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Bodv, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. Bj Qbobgb Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Colleire of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth Edition, Fcp.8T0.6«. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Obobob Moobe, 
M.D.. Member of the Royal CoUere of 
Phyiklans. Third BdUion, Fcp.»ro.6«. 

Moore. — Health, DiseasOf and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Obobob Moobb, M.D. Post 
8to. 7«* M, 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Volume, 



printed in Ruby Type ; with a Portrait en. 
paved by W. Holi, from a Pleture by T. 
Phillips, R.A. Crown Sro. \2$. M. cloth ; 



morocco by Hayday,21«. 'Also an Edition 
complete iu 1 vol. medium Sro. with Portrait 
and Vignette, SU. cloth ; morocco by Hay- 
day, 42fl.— Another, in 10 vols. fcp.Svo. with 
Portrait.and 19 Plates, price 86f. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 

^/«''*««S*f'»* "*»"• I^«*> Jo«" RCSSBU., 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette Illustra- 
tions. 8 vols, post 8vo. price 4/. 4f. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Saered Songs. ByTaoMAs Moobb, Author 
of Lalla Rooihf etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 

6«. cloth; I2$.6d. bound in morocco An 

Edition in Ruby T^pe, with Frontispiece, Is 
In the press. 

Moore's Irish Melodies Illus- 
trated. A New Edition of Moore* $ Jriah 
Atelodiea, illustrated with Thirteen Steel 
Plates, engraved Arom Original Designs by 

O. W. COPE, R.A. D. MACLISB, R.A. 

T.OBBSWICK,R.A.J.B.MILLAIS,A.B.A. 

A. L. BOO. A.R.A, W. MULBBADY,B.A. 

W. P. FRITH, B.A. J. 8ANT. 

W.B. FROST, A.B.A. F. STONB, A.R.A. 

J. C. HORSLBY. B. M. WARD, R.A. 

Uniform with the Illmtrated Edition of 
Moore's Lalta Boohk, Square crown 8vo. 

trice ai«. cloth, or 3l«. M. handsomely 
onnd in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, printed in Ruby Tvpe ; with the 
Preface and Notes from the collective edition 
of Moorg'i Pootital Works, the Advertise- 
ments originally prefixed to the Mtlodie$t 
and a Portrait of the Author. 32mo. S«. %d. 
—An Edition in 10mo. with Vignette, fi«. ; 
or \U.M. morocco, by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Illus- 
trated by D. MacUse, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by P. P. Becker. S uper- royal 8vo . 
price Bit. 6rf. boards ; morocco, 62*. 6rf. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 

enul Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs bv Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanolr. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, S8« . 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. New Edi- 
tion, printed in Ruby Type ; irith the Pre- 
face and Notes from the collective Edl> 
tlon of MooroU Poetical Workt^ and a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows. 32mo. 3«. 6<f.— An Edition in 
16mo. with Vignette, 5t. ; or I3«. 6tf. mo- 
rocco, by Hayday. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. MosBi.Br, M.A., P.R.S., 
Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institnte of France. Second Edition, 
enlarged ; with numerous Corrections ana 
Woodcuts. 8vo.i4«. 

Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mubb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. to 
III. 8vo. price a6«.— Vol. IV. price 16«. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Cheo- 

graphyi Comprlsinga complete Description 
of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60f. 

Neale.— The Closing Scene) or 

ChrisUanltyand Inildelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Ebskinb Nbalb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12«.; or sepa- 
rately, 6f. each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John HawBr 
Nbwmjlk, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. Svo. price 13«. 

01dacre.-The Last of the Old 

Squires : A Sketch. By Cbdbic Oldaobb, 
Esq., of Saz-Normanbury, sometime of 
Christ Church, Ozon. Crown Svo. 9«. 6tf. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Owen.— Leetiures on the Gom- 

pftntWe Anstomf and fhrAologj of the 
I nvertebnte Animals. By Biohak d Ownif . 
F.R.8. Hnnterian Profesior in the Rojal 
College of Surgeon*. Second Edition, 
enlarged ; with Uft WoodcnU. 8to. 81«. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparatiTe Anatomr and Phjsiolc^^ 
of the vertebrate Animals. With nnmer- 
ont WoodcnU. 7ol. 1 . 8to. price 14«. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introdnctions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
b; GnoBOB FnAacn, Esq. 3 toIs . post Sro. 
with Portrait. 3b. M. 

Dr. Fereira's Lectures on Po- 
larised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope, deliTered before the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 
Second Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author, by the Rev. Bassn 
PowBXX,.M.A. Fep. 8vo. price 7«> 

Dr. Pereira*8 Elements of IKa- 

teria Medica and Therapentics. Third 
Edition^ enlawed and improved from the 
Author's Materials by A.8.Tati,or, M.D., 
and G. O. Rbss, M.U. With nun 
Woodcuts.. 3 vols. 8vo. price 31. 18«. 

Dr. Pereira*8 Treatise on Pood 

•nd Diet. With Observations on the Diete- 
tical Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs} and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers t Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16s. 

Pesehel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by B. Wbst. With Diaiprams and Wood- 
cuts. 8 vols. fcp.Svo. price 31«. 

Pfeiffer— A Lady's Second Jour- 
ney round the World : From fjondon to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Suma- 
tra, Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas, etc., 
California, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the 

. United States. By Madame Ida. FFXiFFBn. 
^ I vols, post 8vo. price 31«. 

Phillips.— A Onide to Geology. 

By John Phiuips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Depntv Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 PUtes. 
Fep.Svo. price 5s. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
bvH. J.Bbookb, F.R.8., F.O.8.; and W. 
H.Mzu,BB. M.A., FUi.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Woodcntt. Post 8vo. 18«. 



Phillips.— Pignres andDesorip- 

tionsof the Palsrasoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur- 
vey of that District. Bv JoBir Prixxtps, 
M. A. etc. 8vo . with 60 Plaus, price 9s. 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery, and 

Methods of Obtainingtfae Odoars of Plants : 
With Instructions for the Manufacture of 
Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented 
Powders, Odorous Vinegara, Dentififeee, 
Pomatums, Cosmitlqaes, Perfumed Soap, 
etc.; and an Appendix on the Colours of 
Flowers, Artificial Fruit Rssencea, etc. 
With 30 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7<. M. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cook- 
ery of Fish. A Practical Treatise. By Pia- 
CATOB . Fcp. 8vo. St. 6tf. 

Captain Portlock*s Report on 

the Geology of the County of Londonderrr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermansglk, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, price 84t. 

Powell-— Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductive Philosophv, the Unitv of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. 
By the Rev. Baobm Powbxx, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 13*. M. 




Raikes.— A Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept bv Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 
to 1847 : Comprising Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. Vols. 1. and II. post 
8vo. with Portrait, price Sis. 

Beade.— Man in Paradise: A 

Poem in Six Books. With Lyrical Poems. 
By JoHK Edmund RsiJiB. Author of 
••Italy." ** Revelations of Life," etc. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6«. 

Dr. Recce's Medical Guide f fiur 

the use of the Clergj, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Pnctitionerai 
Comprising a eqmplete Modem Dispensa- 
to^, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the H uman Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son. 8vo. price 13«. 

Rich's niostrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of ail the Words repte- 
' ig Yisibie Objects connected with the 
Arts, Mannfaetures, and Bverr-day Ufe of 
:ut itepn 



senting 
- I, Ml 

.- - Ancients. With Woodcut Represei 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from tke 



Antique. Post 8vo . price 81s. 
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HoMenuuiship) or, the Art of 

Rldlnf and Maunging a Horse, adapted to 
the GaldaDce of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instrnc- 
tions for Breaking In Colts and Young 
Horaei. Br Captain Bicbabdsov, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With i Line En- 
graTingi. Square crotrn 8to. price 14*. 

Bickards.—Fopolation and 

Capital I Being a Course of Lectures de- 
Ihrered before the UnlTcrsity of Oxford In 
18S3 and 1864. Bf Qbobob K. Riokabds. 
M.A., Professor of Political Economj. 
Post8vo.6«. 

Biddle*8 Complete Latin-Eng- 

Ush and English-Latin Dictionarr, for the 
Vie of Colleges aud Si-hools. }/ew and 
cheaper EMtionf revised and corrected.. 
8to. SU. 

s.mma«i« /TheBngllsh-Latln Uicdonary, 7t. 

SepMrateiy ^TheLafln-EngUshlMctionary.l**. 

Biddle*8 Oopious and Critical 

Lntln-Bnglish Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freuod. New Edition. Post4to.8U.6rf. 

Biddle'8 Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary: A Guide to the Meaning, 
^v_-,.._ __^ _._.-. * -'-n of Latin 



auality, 
Classical 



Ity, and right Accentuation ( 
* Words. Royal 32mo. price 4*. 



Bivers's Rose- Amateur's Croide: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the 
Ane leading rarieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respectiTe Families; their 
History asd Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
9h00p«r Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price 8f . 6rf. 

Bobina.— The Whole Evidence 

agidnst the Claims of the Roman Church: 
By the Rot. Saxosbsom Robins, M.A., 
Rector of St. James's, Dover. Sro, 10*. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, rerised and in great pari 
re-written. Sro. price 18«. 

l^r. Henry Bogers's Essays, se- 
lected from Contributions to the Bdinbvrgk 
Rnitw. Second aud cAei^er Edition, with 
AddlUons. I Tols. fcp. Sro. 2U. 

Dr.Boget's Thesanms of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classliied and ar- 
ranged so as to faciliute the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Uterary Composi- 
tion. Fourth Edition, rerised and Improred . 
Crown 8vo. 10«. 6tf, 

Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
iluestlons for Discussion; with ample 
references to the best Sources of I nformation 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 



Letters of Bachael Lady Bns- 

sell. A New Edition. Including sereral 
unpublished Letters. With PorUaits, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 8 vols, post Sro. 
price 1S«. 

The Life of William Lord Bns- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord Joev Rub- 
SBiXt M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; ipth a Portrait enipraTed on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8to. price 10*. M. 

St. John (Mrs.)— Audubon the 

Naturalist in the New World : Mis Adven* 
tures and Dittcoveries. By Mrs. Uoba.ob 
St . JoBM. Fcp . Sro. price 2« . M. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Lettera to mp Vnknomn 
Priemd$,9te, Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146. mainly 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Lbonhabo SoBMiTly 
F.R.8.E. New Edition. Umo.7*.M> 

Scott.~The Danes and the 

Swedes : Being an Account of a Vllit to 
Denmark. includlngSclileswig>Holstein and 
the Danish Islands : with a Peep into Jnt- 
land, and a Junmey across the Peninsula of 
Sweden. Embracing a Sketch of the most 
interesting Points in the Hintory of those 
Countries. By Charles Hbmbt Scott, 
Author of The Baltie,Jke Black Sea, and 
tke Crimea . Post 8to . price 10s. M, 

Scrivener.— History of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. By Harrt Sobitbnor, 
Author of Tke Railwape of tke United 
Kingdom, New Edition, rerised and cor- 
rected. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 

tWe of his Shipwreck, and consequent Die- 
cnrery of certain Islands In the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. Sit. 
.-An ABBioeMSNT* in 16mo. price St. M. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Tkumh Bible ; bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rct. W. Sbwbu, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Coilese, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price Ot. 

SewelL— The EarPs Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited 
by the Rer.- W. Sbwbu;., B. D. S toIs. fcp. 
8to.9«. 

Sewell.-Gcrtrude : A Tale. By 

the Author of Amp Herbert, Edited by 
the Rct. W. Sbwblx.,B.D. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 8t. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sewell.— LuMtOB Fixsonagei A 

Tale for ChildMn, on the pneUcAl Uee of 
• Portion of the Chweh Catechism. By 
the Author Amp Htrbtr*. Edited bj the 
Rev. W. Sbwux. B.D. New Bdttion. 
STOli.fcp.Sro.priee lOf. 

Sewell.— MargaretPereiyal. By 

the Anthor of Amp Herbert. Bdlted by 
the RcT. W. Sbwbu., B.D. New Bditioa. 
9 vol*, fcp. 8to. price 1S>. 

By the $am0 Amthtt 

OleTe Hall. 8 vols. fcp. 8yo. 12«. 
Katharine Ashton. New Edition. 

S veil. fcp. 8to. price 13ff. 

The Experience of Life. New 

BdiUon. Fcp. 8to. price 7a. M. 

Readings for Every Day in 

Lent : CompHed from the Wrltingrs of 
Bishop jBBBxr Tatmb. Fep.Svo. b. 

Headings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation t Compiled ^m the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
Bngllsh Church. Second BdM9H» Fup.Svo. 
price 4«» 



Bowdler's TamUy Shalcspeare i 

In which nothing is added to the Original 
Text I bat those Words and Expressions 
•re omitted which cannot with propriety 
bereadalond. New EditlonfinTolnmesfor 
the Pocket I with 86 Wood BngraTings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 8 Tols. fcp. 8vo. price SOi. 

LiBXABT Editiok. With the same DIos- 
tratlonSf In 1 vol. meaiwn 8ro. 81«. 

Sharp's New British Oazetteer, 

or Topographical Uictlonarr of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising con- 
cise Descriptions of abont Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seats. Natural Peatares, and Ob- 
Jeeu of Note, founded on the best Autho- 
rities t full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia- 
menUry Boroughs; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Surrey* as far as completed; and an Ap- 

Eendix, containing a General View of the 
.esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the last Census. S vols. 8ro. 
price £S.16«. 

Short Whist) Its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Laws t With Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 

■ also the Lews of Piquet, Cassino. EcartC, 
Crlbbage. Beckfammon. Bt Major A. 
New Edition ; to which are added. Precepts 
for Tyros. By Mrs. B. Fep.Sro. 8«. 



Sinolair.-*The Journey of life. 

KCatbbbihz SiNcuLXK, Author of The 
ttineae of JAfe. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. Fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 

Sir Soger De Ooverley. Prom 

Tke Spectator. With Notes and Illnstra- 
tlons bT W. Hzkbt Wilu : and 13 Wood 
EngraTings, from Dedgns by F. TAxi^m. 
Second md cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 
lOfl. 8d. ; morocco by Hayday, 3U.— An 
■ ^Bdidon, without Woodc«U,in I6mo. price 1#. 

Smith (6.) Sacred Annals f or, 

Researches Into the History and Religion of 
Mankind . By GBOBOBfiMiTB . F. A.S ., etc. 
StoIs. crown 8ro. pric*. II. lO.; or sepn- 
rately, as follows : — 
Vol. I.—THE PATRIARCHAL AOB, from 

the Creation to the Death of Isaac. 

Crown 8ro. price 10«. 
Vol. II. -THE HEBREW PEOPLE, from 

the Origin of the liraclite NatloB to the 

Time of Christ. CrownSro.inS ParU, 

price 1S>. 
Vol. hi. -the GENTILE NATIONS- 

Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, He> 

des, Perrians, Greeks, and Romane. 

Crown 8to. in 2 Farts, price lit, 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metalluzgy. Third Edition, rerised, cor^ 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with 
Electrotypes and numerous woodcnta. 
Post 8to. price 10s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith. By his Daughter, Ladt Hollaxd. 
With a Selection from his Letters, edited 
by Mrs. ArsTiN. Fourth SdMoH, StoU. 
8fo. price aSf. 

The Works of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith I including his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions t— 

I. LtBBART Editioh (the Pourtk), In 8 
Tols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 86e. 

8. Complete in Okz VoLVvk, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square c 

8ro. price 8Ifl. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 

8. A Nbw Edition tin 8 toIs. fcp. prlceSIs. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delirered at the Royal Institntlon in the 
Years 1804, 1808, and 1808. Third mud 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo . price 7«. 

Southey's Correspondence. — 

Selections from the Letten of Robert 
Souther, etc. Edited by his Son in-law, the 
Rer. JoBN Wood Wabtbji, B.D., Vkar 
of West Tarring, Sussex. In 4 uolumec. 
Vols. I . and II . post Sro .price Sis. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by hla 
Son, the Rev. CCSocthbt* M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits i and Land- 
scape Illustrations. 6 roll, post 8vo. 68fl. 
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Southey's Life of Wcslcyj and 

RUe and Projrreii. of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, bv the 
late Samael Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
Ute Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
ReT. C. C. SooTHXT, M.A. 3 toU. Sto: with 
S Portraits, price 38*. 

Soat]iey*s Commonplace Books. 

Comprislnff-l. Choice Passages; with Col- 
lections for the History orManners and 
Literature in Enjriand i 2. Special Collev 
tions on Tarlons Historical and Theological 
Subjects I 8. Analytical Readings In various 
branches of Literature ; «uid 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by tke Rev. J. W.Wxnm, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price £3 18«. 
Bach Cemmonplaee Book^ complete in It- 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 

First Sbkibs-CHOICE PASSAGES. 18«. 

2o SsRiBS— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18«. 

So Serub-ANALYTICAL READINGS, 31«. 

4th Sbribs-ORIGINAL MEM0RANDA,31|. 

Robert Soathey's Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price Sit. clothi 43fl. bound in 
morocco. Or in lOvols.fcp. Svo.with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, price 86f. 

Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chancer to Lovelace, Incln- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late RoBBRT SovTHzr . Medium 8vo. 80s. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. With Portrait, ^Qgnette, 
Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. price 81i. 

Spencer.— The Principles of 

Pyachology. By Herbert Sfenoer, An- 
thor of Social Stattet. 8vo. ie«. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of Prance. Second Edition. 
3 vols . 8vo. price 34«. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biogranhv; from the Edin- 
burgh Review. Tliira Edition. Svols. 8vo. 
price S4«. 

Stonehenge. — The Oreyhonnd i 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Running; their Diseases and Treat- 
ment : Containing also. Roles for the Ma- 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By Stohebbitob. 
With many Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. price Sis. 

Stow. — The Training System, 

* the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School TrUnen and 
Governesses. By David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tfenth Edition i with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 6t. 



Strachey.— Hebrew Politics in 

the Times of Saxgon and Sennacherib i An 
Inquiry into the IlUtorical Meaning and 
Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, with 
some Notice of their bearings on the Social 
and Political Life of England . By KtrwAno 
SxBACHEr,Esq. 8vo. price 8«. M. 

•,• TTiiB volums attempts to invesUgate, 
erUieallm, the anestions of the authorship 
of the Book of Isaiah, and its writer's own 
meaning: khtoriemlif, the Jewish, and non- 
Jewish, records, including all the yet de- 
cyphered Cuneiform Inscriptions, of the 
period: poHticallj, the constitution and 
condition of the Jewish Kingdom, and the 
working of the former at home by states- 
manship and popular opinion, ana abroad 
bv wars, alliances, and commerce: and r«- 
firloM/jr, the lessons which (applicable to 
all mankind) were deduced from the events 
of their own times by the Prophets, whose 
office is illustrated by its analogies with 
that of the Greek and Roman orators, and 
the modem speakers, preachers, and writers . 

*t The production of a man of learning 
and independent thinking.. ..The historian, 
the politician, and the divine, may read it 
with advantage*"— JirifM Quart erla Be- 
view. 

By the same Author, in post 8vo . pries It. 
MIRACLES and SCIENCE. 

Tagart.— Locke's Writings and 

Philosophy historically considered, and vin- 
dicated from the Charge of contributing to 
the Scepticism of Hume. By Edward Ta- 
OJLRT, F.8.A., F.L.S. 8vo. {ii.6d. 

Tate.— On the Strength of tta- 

terials ; containingvarious original and use- 
ful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. Bv Thomas Tate, F.R.A.8. 
8vo. price 8t.6d, 

Tayler.--Christian Aspects of 

Faith and Duty t Twenty Dlscouraes. By 
John James Taylbr, B.A. Second EdC 
tiom. PostSvo. 7«.6if. 

Taylor.—Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taixor. 
Post 8vo. with a Medallion, price lAs. 64. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By IsAAo Tatlor. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, price 10f.6rf. 

Tegoborski.--Commentarie8 on 

the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. 
Db Tbooborski, Privy.Councillor and 
Member of the Imperial Council of Russia. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. price 14t. 

Thirl wall.-^The History of 

Greece. Bv the Rlrht Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved Library Edition i 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price iBS. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. Svo., with 
Vignette Titles, price SSi. 
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THE TKAVELLE&*S XJB&ABY, 

To he eompleud in 60 Volume*, price ft.6d. ewh. Compriiing books of Tiliiftble InfomAtloa 
•ad ackoowledved merit, In a form adapted for reading while TfSTeUing, and alto of • 
character that will render them worthy of prcserration. 

Voi. 

I. MACA17LAY*S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORDCLIVB 

2. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE ft GLADSTONE .. 

3. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY 

4. IDA PFEIFFER'S LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 

5. EOTHENi or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 

6. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPQLE, and LORD BACON .... 

7. HUC'S TRAVELS IN TaRTARY and THIBET 

8. THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS 

9. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 

10. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 

11. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 

12. The Rsr.G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 

13. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

14. SIR EDWARD SBAWARD'S SHIPWRECK 

15. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARBIBS 

16. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 

17. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON sand GIRONIERE'S PHILIPPINES 

18. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ; and SOUTHEY'S LOVE STORY 

,. /LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND A DDRESSES ; and JEFFRBY*81 

1*- 1 ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON .../ 

20. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHaSE in BRITTANY 

21. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... 

22. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 

23. RANKE'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 
„ . /BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ; and FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN\ 

24' \ and SWISS MOUNTAINS / 

„^ /SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS and WORKINGl 

26. \ MAN'S CONFESSIONS / 

^ /MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTSi\ 

•»«\ and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM / 

„ /SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH i and Dk. KEMP*S\ 

27. \ INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / 

28. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 

29. RUSSIA. B7 the MARQUIS Db CUSTINE 

30. SELECTIONS from the Rbt. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. I 

.. fBODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL ; and M'CULLOCH'Sl 

31-1 RUSSIA and TURKEY / 

32. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series 

88. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 

34. RAMBLES In ICELAND. B7PLINYMILES 

35. SELECTIONS from the R«v. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. II 

^ /HAYWARDS ESSAYS on CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN; andMISSl 

M. { FANNY MAYNE'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES ) 

37. CORNWALL! it* MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY 

3S. DANIEL DE FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. B7 JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 

89. GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Translated by R. MARTINEAU, M.A 

^ /FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the Rbv. B.POWELLl 
40- 1 PRINTINGi Its ANTECEDENTS. ORIGIN, and RESULTS. By A. STARK/ 

41. MASON'S LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 

42. FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY 

._ /RAINES'S VISIT TO THE VAUDOIS of PIEDMONT 1 

«• ISPENCER'S RAILWAY MORALS and RAILWAY POLICYf 

44. HUTCHINSON'S NIGER, TSHADDA, and BINUE EXPLORATION 

46. WILBERFORCE'S BRAZIL and the SLAVE TRADE 

^ /Mb. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on FREDERICK the GREAT, and HALLAM'S I 
^•1 CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY * , «i-v.ixi« 01 ^ 

47. VON TSCHUDI'S SKETCHES of NATURE In the ALPS 



^ /Mb. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on CROKER'S EDITION of BOSWELL'B LiPE\ 
*• 1 ofJOHNSONt With Mb*. PIOZZl'S ANECDOTES of Db. JOHNSON ../ 
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Thomson, (The Ecv. W.)— The 

Atoning Worb of Christ, riewed in relation 
to lome current theories ; in eight Bamptou 
Lectures, with namerons Notes. Bf the 
Rer. W.Tbomsom, M.A.,Provoatof Queen's 
College, Oxford . 8ro. price Ss. 

Thomson (The Rev.W.>-An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thonght: Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic . Br 
the Rer. W.Thoksom , M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Fcp. 8ro. price 7«. 6rf. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Fire 
percent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 365 Dafs, in a regular 
progression of Single Days; with Interest 
at all the abore Rates, from One toTwelre 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tablel of Exchanges, Time, 
and Discounts. New Edition. 12mo. Sc. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustrated with 
Serentf-seren fine Wood Engrarings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown Bro. price 21». cloth j or, 36«. 
bound in morocco. 

Thornbnry. — Shakspeare's 

England : or, a Sketch of our Social His- 
tory during the Reign of Elisabeth. By 
G. W.Thobnburt, Esq., Author of Hb- 
tory of the Butcaneen, etc. 2 role, 
crown 8r o . [ Jmat readg. 

The Thumb Bible f or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. By J. Tatlob. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 

Tooke.— History of Prices and 

of the State of the Circulation, from 1847 to 
l**™ £'"•?« °' ^^^- ^r Thomas Tookb, 
F.R.S. With Contributions by Wiixiam 
Nbwkabch. Being the Fifth and conclud- 
ing Volume of the work ; with an Index to 
the whole work. 8ro. IJtut readg, 

Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, rerised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. Br W.C. Townsbmo, Esq.,M.A. 
Q.C. 3 rolM. 8ro. price 30«. 

TroUope. — The Warden. By 

AMTHoxr Tbollopb. Post8ro. iOf. 6d. 

Sharon Tamer's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, rerised by the 
Author's Son, the Rer. 8. Tvbvsb. 
Srols. postSro. price 31«. M. 

Sharon Tomer's History ofEng- 

land during the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Reigns from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
rerised by the Rer. 8. Tubmbb. 4rols. 
8ro. price 50«. 



Sharon Tomer's History of the 

AngiO'Saxons, from the RarUest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Serenth Edi- 
tion, rerised by the Rer. 8. Tbbhbb. 
3 rols. 8ro. price S6«. 

Dr. Torton'sHanoal of the Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands. New Edition with considerable Ad- 
ditious; by John Edw&bd Gbat. with 
Woodcuts, and IS coloured Plates. Post 
8ro. price 16$. 

Toson.— The British Oonsnl's 

Manual i Being a Practical Guide for Con- 
suls, as well as for the Merchant, Ship- 
owner, and Manter Mariner, in all their 
Consular Transactions; and containing the 
Commercial Treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Foreign Countries, brought down 
to tbe present date. By E. W. A. TueON, 
of the loner Temple; Chancellor of the 
Impeiial Austrian Consulate-General in 
Loudon. 8ro. price 16«. 

Twining. -Types and Figures 

of the Bible, illuatrated by the Art of tbe 
Early and Middle Ages, by Miss LonsA 
TwiNiNO, Author of Arym6o/. and Bmblem$ 
o/MediavalChrUtiau A¥t. With64 Plates, 
comprising 207 Figures. Post4to.3i«. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arte, 

Manufactures and Mines: Containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and 
^'.^**^f Iv'^'l'*'*** Edition, much enlarged i 
with all the Information comprised in the 
Supplement of Recent Improvement, 
brought down to the Present Time, and 
incorporated : most ot the Articles being 
entirely re-written, and many New Articles 
now iirst added. With nearly 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. 3 rols. 8ro. price 60s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Conrt, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. Br 
Dr. E. Vkhsb. Translated from the German 
by Frana Demmler. 2 rols. post 8ro. 

INearlf reudf. 

Watcrton.— Essays on Natoral 

History, chiefly Ornithology. ByC.WA- 
TJtBTON, Esq. With an Autobiographr of 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 2 rols. fcp. 8ro. 10#. 

,r®.*Pff»**'!^- ^"l- *• (K"» Series), 5s. 6rf. 
Vol. II. (Second Series), 4s.6rf/ 




::"-"•"'-""" 1" AFomesMc Kdifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Ughting them-A Description of thlrari- 
«l??i.A"iS'*"*/ f wn'tore. with the Nature 
of their Materials- Duties ofSerrants, etc. 
New Edition: with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8ro. price 60*. * 

Weld.-A Vacation Tour in the 

United States and Canada. By C. R. Wxu>, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8ro. with Route 
Map, 10s. 6tf. 
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West (Dr.)— Lectures on the 

Diseues of Infancy and Childhood. Bj 
Charuu Wbst, M.D., PhyBieian to the 
Hospital for Sick Children. Third BdUion, 
reviled and eularg^ed. 8to. I4«. 

Wheelei^ CH. MJ—A Popular 

Harmony of the Bible, HiitoricAlly and 
Chronologically arranged. By Hby ar M. 
Wheeler, Author of Hebrew for Adult$, 
etc. Fcp. 8to. S«. 

Wheeler (J. T.)-The Life and 

Travels of Herodotu in the Fifth Century 
before Christ: An imasinarr Bioffraphy, 
founded on fact, illnstratrre of the History. 
Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and 
Social Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Persians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Scrthians. 
and othes Ancient Nations in the Times of 
Pericles and Nehemiah. By J. Talboys 
Wbbblbb, F.R.G.S. 2 vols, post 8to. with 
Map, price 21 «. 

Wheeler. — The Geography of 

Herodotus Developed, Explained, and Illus- 
trated from Modem flesearches Slid Dis- 
coveries. By J. Talbovs Wheblek, 
F.R.6S. With Maps and Plans. 8vo.l8«. 

Whitelocke. - Journal of the 

Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 
1664, impartially written by the Ambassa- 
dor, Boi^sTRODB Whitblockb \ and first 
£ublished from the original MS. by Dr. C. 
lorton, F.S.A., Librarian of the British 
Museum. A New Edition, revised by Henry 
Reeve. Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Whittingham.— Notes on the 

late Expedition against the Russian Settle- 
ments in Eastern Siberia i and a Visit to 
Japan and to the Shores ofTartarjr and of 
the Sea of Okhotsk . By Captain Bernard 
Whittinobam, Royal Engineert. Post 8vo . 
with Chart, price 10«. 6if . 

WllUch*s Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Ufehold, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, 
etc. Third Edition. wUh additional Tables 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, TVi- 
gonometry. Astronomy, Geography, etc. 
Post 8to. price 9f.>-SuPPi.EacEiiT, price It. 

Lady Willoughby's Diary (1685 

to 1663). Printed, ornamented, and bound 
in the style of the Period to which The 
Diary refers. New Edition ; in Two Paris. 
Square fcp. 8vo. price 9*. each, boards; or, 
bound in morocco, 18«. each. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, intended for the use of Young Per- 
son*, and comprised in a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Daughter. A New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the 
Present Day, by Sir John E. Eajiblbt 
WiUiOT,Bart. 12Bio.6«.6il. 



Wilson.~Britannica Bryologla: 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland systematically arranged and do- 
scrlbed according to the method of Brmtk 
and Schimpert with 61 illustrative Plates, 
including 26 new ones engraved for the 
present woA. Being a New Edition, with 
many AddiUnuM and Alterations, of the 
Mutcologia Britanniea of Messrs. Hooker 
and Taylor. Bv William Wjuok, Presi- 
dent of the Wurington Natural History 
Society. 8vo. 42f. ; or, with th« Plates 
coloured, je4.4«. 

Woods.— The Past Campaign i 

A Sketch of the War In the East f^om the 
Departure of Lord Raglan to the Reduction 
of Sebastopol. By N. A. Woojm, late Spe- 
cial Correspondent to the Morning Herald 
at the Seat of War. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

Yonge.— A Ne^^ English-Crreek 

Lexicon: Contidningailthe Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority. Bv C. 
D. YoNOE, B.A. Second Edition^ revised 
and corrected. Post 4to. price 2I«. 

Yonge^s New Latin Oradus: 

Containing every Word used by the Poets 
of g:ood Authority. By Authoritv and for 
the Use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rngby Schools ; 
King's College, London ; and Marlborough 
College. Third Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected . Post 8vo. price 9«.— Apfbb- 
Dix of Epithets classified according to their 
Bngli$h meaning, price 3s. 6^.; 

Youatt«— The Horse. By Wil- 

UAM YoDATT. With a Treatise ofDranKht. 
A New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
gravings from Designs by William Harvev. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should 
be ordered) . 8vo. price lOt. 

Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

YooATT. A New Edition ; with numerous 
Engravings from Designs by WUllam Har- 
vey. 8vo. 6«. 

Young.— The Mystery of Timef 

or, the All In All : A Search for Light and 
Right. By the Rev. Jokn Yotn<o, LL.D., 
formerly of Albion Chapel, Moorfielda. 
Post 8vo. {Jutt remdff. 

Young.— The Christ of History : 

An Argument grounded In the Facts of His 
Life on Earth. By the Rev. Johk Yoomo, 
LL.D., formerly of Albion Chapel, Moor- 
fields. PostSvo. 7<' M. 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. Translated and adapted 
for the use of tlie English Students, bv Dr. 
L. ScHHiTi, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh i With numerous Ad* 
ditions and Corrections by the Author and 
Translator. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 8vo.pricel4«. 
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